
FOREWORD. 


I N tHs Report an attempt is made to outline some of tlie 
more important problems, political, social, and economic, 
which confront the Administration of India, as well as some 
of the methods by which these problems are being attacked. 
The period under review extends from April 1917 to December 
1918, the months falling between the end of the financial year 
(March 31st) and the end of the calendar year (December 
31st) having been included with the object of minimising 
the interval which necessarily elapses between the latest 
occurrences described in a Report and the date upon which 
that Report becomes available to the public. 

Alike in the spheres of foreign politics, of constitutional 
reform, and of economic development, this period has been 
full of interest. It has seen the last desperate effort of 
the Central Powers : the threatened approach of the war to 
the borders of India : the rally of the country’s resources to the 
Prime Minister’s call. It has witnessed much constitutional 
activity, both preceding and following the declaration of August 
20th, perhaps the most momentous announcement of policy 
ever made by Great Britain to India. It has seen consi- 
derable industrial and commercial activity, i-ide by side with 
rising prices entailing distress to the poorer classes. Both on 
account of the magnitude of the changes which it has wit- 
nessed, and the importance of the events by which it has 
been characterised, it will probably rank among the most 
notable years in the history of the connection between Great 
Britain and India. 
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India in the years 1917-18 


CHAPTER I. 

India and the War. 

Tlic course of nfTairs in India during the years 1917 and 1918 
has been so far governed by the world-eonflict that it might 
well seem more apprnjirintc to entitle this whole Report, rather 
than one single chnj»ter of it, “ India and the War.” For this 
verj* reason any account of Indio during the period under 
review must be prefaced by an estimate of two principal factors 
which have dominated thnt period — what India has done for the 
’tvar, and what the war has done for India. In the case of the 
first, it is possible to achieve something like precision. We arc 
here dealing largely with men, munitions, money and like things, 
admitting of c.xact measurement. But in the case of the second, 
any estimate of the kind here attempted must be proraional. 
Not until years have passed, will it be possible to determine 
with completeness the cfTcct c.xertcd by the war upon India 
cither in the moral or in the material sphere. At present, we 
are too close to the canvas to do more than speculate upon the 
outlines which the picture will ultimately assume. 

No review of India’s war effort is possible without some- 
accoxmt of the difficulties under which 
t Into has done for effort was made. In other parts 

of the Empire, it is not always realised 
with sufficient clearness that at the outbreak of the world 
struggle, India was most inadequately equipped for the part 
she was ultimately compelled to play therein. Only a very 
short time before the war, it had been officially determined b}'' 
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•Great Britain that the standard of the Indian military cstablisli* 
naent was to be that xcriuircd for the dcfcjicc of India’s own 
frontiers. In conBeq[uence all tbc equipment, all the transport, 
all tbe supplies were based upon that standard. Yet in the 
course of tbc struggle India was obliged to undertake tbe task 
not merely of safeguarding ber frontiers' but 'also of rendering 
assistance to tbc Empire in half a dozen tbeatres of war Avidely 
remote from tbem. Tbis is not tbe place to recount in detail tbc 
.services rendered by Indian troops.in France, in East Africa, in 
Palestine, in Mesopotamia, in Salonica, in Aden and tbc Persian 
■Gulf ; but some idea of tbc strain suddenly placed upon tbc 
Indian militar)' maebine may be gatbered from tbo fimt tbat 
by the end of tbe second year of tbc war. ncarlj* 80,000 
British officers and men, and 210,000 Indian officers and men, 


all fully trained and equipped, bad been despatched overseas. 
From tbe very first day, it was tbc policy of tbc Government 

Her early efforts. readily to tbo Home 

(.tovemment of everything it possessed, 
whether troops or war materials. August 1914 fotmd the Indian 
Army at war strength, tbc magazines full, and tbe equipment 
complete to the prescribed standard. Ever\' effort was made 
to meet the increasing demands of tbe War Office in the way 
of materials ; and, m Lord Hardinge's phrase, India was bled 
absolutely white. At first there was no question of an ex- 
pedition to Mesopotamia. Tlic Government of India’s sole 
pre-occupation was to make every possible sacrifice in order 
to secure a successful prosecution of the war in France. After 
the starting of operations in Mesopotamia, India’s own needs 

Her Difflcnldes. become pressing, and the results of ber 
previous sacrifices were severely felt. 
Some of her best troops bad been taken ; there bad been a 
bea'vy drain on all supplies. At tbe same time, there was a 
shortage of sea-transport, and essential munitions from England 
were in large measure cut ofi. As a natural result, tbo Indian 
mibtory machine showed signs of breaking down under tbe 
strain. The Eeport of the Mesopotamia Commission proved 
Imw inadequate was the “ frontier war ” standard in face of 
tbe crushing burden placed upon it by unforeseen circumstances. 
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But bv tlic (imp thnt Uoport wns published, the Indian Ilend- 
<pmrterp J^tatT bad t»eon strenpt boned, (lie military mnobine lind 

adapted it.'elf to (be new sitiintion, 
corcnaLatlon. ^ result, of the brilliant cam- 

paign pf ,^ir Stanley Maude, Baghdad wa.s cajjtured and a 
peries of heavy defeats were inflicted n])nn the Turkfi. It must 
also be n'lnembered that in addition to her war serviec.s to the 
Kmjure at large. India baa been compelled to undertake measure.s 
for the defence of her own borders, — a function previously 
regarded ns the be-all and end-all of her military system. 
As a matter of fact this task has constituted only a fraction of 
the war-burden wbieb she lias .sustained, tbongb by it.self it has 
been sutlicient to cause her anxiety. Briefly the situation 
may be de.srriberl thus. In maintaining the ])cnce of the 
Xortb-West I'ronticr flovenunent ba.s been nsHisted by the 
friendly neutrality of Afghanistan. In the year 1018, when 
German maebination.s arising out of the collapse of Russia 

seemed to threaten the verj* gatc.s of 
Frontier AHalrs. attitude of Ilis Majesty the 

Amir was designated by Lord Chelmsford as the brightest spot 
in an otherwise gloomy ])icturc. Tliere seemed at that time 
reason to fear that Germany would succeed in stirring up trouble 
through the avenues of Russian Turkistan and Persia. The 
maintenance of the status quo in Persia was a matter of vital 
importance. The government of the countr)' had shown itself 
powerless to resist attack or to maintain order, and cuemy 

forces, in \iolation of Persian ncutra- 
lity, occupied various strategic points. 
^Ye therefore came to Persia’s assistance and at the same time 
safeguarded the approaches to India by cstablishmg cordons 
along AVc.stem and Eastern Persia, by extending the Nushki 
railway to the Persian frontier, and by temporarily occupying 
Balm in order to block the enemy Imc of advance along the 
Trans-Caucasian and Trans-Caspian Railways. As may well 
be imagined, the management of these affairs caused no small 
anxiety and expenditure to the Govem- 
TJnxuly Tribesmen. ment of India. To this some refer- 
ence is made elsewhere, but it is to be noticed that during 
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tlie years 1917 and 1918, tlie situation was not cased by dis- 
turbances upon tbe North-West and to a lesser extent upon the 
North-East Erontier. The troubles in the latter region were 
comparatively insignificant. The opposition of some of the 
Kuki Chiefs to recruiting developed into armed rebellion calling 
for combined action on the part of the local Governments of 
Burma and Assam. On the North-l\ cst Frontier, however, 
matters were more serious. As was mentioned in the Report- on 
the Administration of India for the year 191G-17, the period at 
present under review opened with trouble between ourselves 
and the Mahsud tribe. In March 1917, 
The Mahsuds. raiding gangs of Mahsuds from over the 
border made a strong demonstration against the fort at Sarwakai. 
Exaggerated rumours as to the difiiculties of the British 
Government, and as to the successes of the Central Powers, 
led to a hostile combination of the younger and more adven- 
turous tribesmen. Mahsud attacks on posts and convoys 
necessitated the despatch of an expeditionary force. The 
Waziristan Field Force, os it was called, concentrated at 
Jandola in June 1917, and advanced into the Mahsud country, 
meeting with little resistance from the tribesmen, who, be- 
lieving that there were no troops available, were taken by 
surprise. The operations were admirably managed, and once 
more the new arm, the air-service, proved its great moral value. 
On July 2nd 1917, the Mahsuds sued for peace and in August 
accepted the terms dictated to them. These terms included the 
surrender of Government rifles which had fallen into their hands 
during previous engagements, the acceptance of which stipula- 
tion is recognised by those who know the frontier as comuncing 
evidence of genuine, if probably temporary, penitence. The 
Mohmands, who have been spasmodically restless, were still 
under a very strong blockade in the spring of 1917. In May 

TheMoHmands. 1917 they were compeUed to sue for 
terms, and these terms, though severe, 
were entirely accepted in July. Throughout the remainder 
of the period under review the North-West Frontier remained 
qniet. There was indeed a certain amount of trouble in the 
interior of Baluchistan, where the ignorant Slari tribesmen. 
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deeply affected by nimours of German victories ' and British 
Th Maris defeats, were seized by an unfounded 

.. "... suspicion that they were about ^ be 

recruited^ by force. In the beginning of 1918 they made a 
sudden attack on the levy post at Gumbaz and were only 
beaten off after severe fighting. In March 1918 a punitive 
force was despatched against them, with the result that in 
April, the unconditional submission of the whole tribe was 
received. The peace of the frontier withstood a severe strain 
in the critical months of the spring of 1918, when nimours 
were rife of the approach through Afghanistan of large German 
and Turkish armies. So far from causing trouble, these 
rumours seem to have led the ‘inhabitants of frontier dis- 
tricts to display increased loyalty to Government, — a feeling 
which found expression in renewed efforts at recruiting, and 
in increased subscriptions to the War Loan. 

It is thus plain that in taking her share in the war, India has 
. had to meet and overcome certain very serious disadvantages, — 

. inadequate equipment, threatened invasion, uhtranquil borders. 
AU these she has successfully surmounted, and despite them, 
has rendered invaluable services to the Empire at large. It will 
be convenient to consider these services under the general head- 
ings of men, of money, and of munitions. 

The efforts made by India in the war of man-power have 
greatly surpassed all expectations. At 
the outbreak of the war, there were 
some 80,000 , British officers and 
men in India, and some 230,000 Indian ranks, combatants 
and non-combatants. During the war, the Government of 
India recruited on a voluntary basis over 800,000 com- 
batants, and more than 400,000 non-combatants, giving a 
■grand total of about 1'3 million men*. Prior to the war the 
normal recruitment of combatants for the Indian Army was 
about 15,000 men a year. In the year ending May 1917, thanks 
to the efforts of the Administration, this figure had risen to 
121,000, and in the year ending May 1918, to over 300,000. 


India’s Eflort in Man- 
power. 


* Figures supplied by Army Headquarters, India. 
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But in the early part of the year 1918, the military situation 
underwent a change ' entailing important consequences for 
India, the result being an immense stimulus to her war efforts 
in every direction. The collapse of Russia towards the end 
of 1917 had thrown on the Allies an 
The German Menace. additional burden ; but the situation 

became infinitely more dangerous after the Brest Litovsk 
treaty, when Germany exploited the Bolshevik Government in 
Russia with the object of carrjnng the war into the East. 
The Central Powers were at this time making a great effort to 
embarrass the Empire in Asia, hoping to prevent the with- 
drawal of troops from that quarter for the reinforcement of 
the British armies assembled on the Western Front. German 
troops overran and occupied a large part of Southern Russia, 
crossed the Black Sea to Batum and into the Caucasus, while 
Turkish troops invaded Persia. Some of the steps taken by 
Government to meet the Persian situation have already been 
described ; but as no infonuation was available at the time, 
popular opinion in India failed to realise the imminence of 
the peril. On April 2nd, 1918, the 
Prime Jlinistcr addressed to the Vice- 
roy of India a telegram, the salient 
portion of which was as follows ; — 

‘‘ At this time, when the intention of the rulers of Germany 
to establish a tyranny, not only over all Europe but 
over Asia as well, has become transparently clear, I 
wish to ask the Government and people of India to 
redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heroic efforts 
of the British armies, assisted by their Allies, the 
attempt of the enemy in the west is being checked, but 
if we are to prevent the menace spreading to the East 
and gradually engulfing the world, every lover of free- 
dom and law must play his part. I have no doubt 
that India will add to the laurels it has already won, 
and will equip itself on an even greater scale than at 
present to be the bulwark which will save Asia from 
the tide of oppression and disorder which it is the 
object of the enemy to achieve.” 


The Prime Minister’s 
Telegram. 



XliP Vu'rrov, on In'linlt of oil rojilii'd on April otli 

n.": ; — 

" Yottr ini'.«';n”o coinrs nt n ti’in«' wlirn nil Tinlin it ntirrod 

. . ^ dnjiilit 1)V (he iiolilc 

LcrJ Cliflmstord * Krplj:. , , 

nncrififot now hriHf' nman ny 

tlw Uriti'di jvojtlrt in Uw can'll' of llw W(»rH‘fi frrrdom 

and Ity thf sr^'rn nnaltoraldi’ r<'tidntion wliicli tliosn 

Karritir.'ji ('viiirf, fndia. nnxiont yof oonfidi’nf. roniisM 

to tlo' {nil tin* yro.if i';';n*'t nt staV:o in this di'spnrntc 

rondi't. and your tnimivt cnll nt this crisis will not. 

fall upon d'Mf cars. 1 foci ronfidcnt llmt it will 

awaken the princes and the ivooplca’ leaders to n keener 

sense of the "rave dnneer which, ptotmned in Kurope, 

tvnw threatens to move oastu-nrds. I nhnll look to 

them for the fnllest effort, and the fullest, naerifico to 

safepiard the soil of their mother-land aj^'antst nil 

attempts of a cntel nnd unscnipnlon.s enemy, nnd to 

.secure the final triumph of those ideals of justice nud 

honour for which the llritish Empire stands.” 

In order to secure the rally of all India’s resources to the 
Emidrc’.s assistance, a War Conference 
Prow^iuCT ol (he Delhi Dollii from .\pril 27(h to 

20th, 1918. Ccrinm Ruling Chiefs were 
asked to attend, ns well ns all the non-official members of the 
Imperial I/nrislativc Council. The Central Government also 
invited the Proadncial Governments to send delegates of all 
shades of opinion. Tlic object of the Conference was to insitc 
the co-operation of all classes, first, in sinking domestic dissen- 
sions nnd in bringing about a cessation of political propaganda 
during the present crisis ; secondly, in concerting measures for 
tbe successful prosecution of the war, with special reference 
to man-power and the development of Indian resources ; nnd 
thirdly, in cheerfully bearing the Bncrificcs demanded for the 
achievement of victory. 

The Conference* was opened by the Viceroy in a speech 
explaining the menace of which the Prime Minister had spoken. 

* Tho procoedingB of the Delhi Conference nro described in a special 
Keport. 
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He pointed out hovr Germany had already thrown into Central 
Asia her pioneers of intrigue and her agents of disintegration ; 
how the collapse of Eussia into anarchy had opened a door 
for Germanv leading up to the very confines of India. He 
then briefly referred to the salient features of the political 
situation on the Horth-West Frontier : — 

“ In the north, there is a bulwark against German intrigue 
and German machinations. I refer to our staunch 
friend and ally, His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. 
As you are aware, at the outbreak of the war. His 
Jlajesty gave his Royal word that, so long as the 
independence and integritj- of his kingdom were not 
threatened, he would maintain neutrality. He has 
kept hi.s Royal word unswervingl}’, in spite of every 
attempt of our enemies to seduce him from his purpose, 
and to embarrass his position, and I do not beUeve 
that in the history of this country, the relations 
between any Amir of jVfgbanistan and any Viceroy 
of India have been more cordial or mutually confident 
than they arc to-day. But in Afghanistan, as in 
India, there arc many ignorant people, credulous 
people, fanatical people, such as at n time of world 
excitement may be carried away by any wind of 
vain doctrine. Such persons may at any moment 
become a serious embarrassment to wise and level- 
headed statesmanship. One of our first thoughts 
therefore at thi.s time must be how wc can best assist 
the Amir of Afghanistan, who has in the interests 
of his count ly which he loves, and in accordance 
with the pledges which he has given, kept his ship 
on a straight course of neutrality between the reefs 
that have so often r-urrounded bim. IVe can, I 
believe, bc.st do so by sltowing our enemies first 
that India .stands solid as rock and that the 
lan>bc!\t (lame of anarchical intrigue will find nothing 
inflnnuiiablo in this country — nay rather, will be 
smothf-red and c.xting«ifhc<l forthwith should it 
approach by the de.id weight of our unity of purpose ; 
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the -working of the railways. The Central Pood Stulls and 
Transport Board was designed to facilitate the equitable 
distribution of , supplies. The Central Employment and Labour 
Board aimed at furnishing Go-vernment -with the necessary 
labour, and at utilising the many offers of voluntary scr^’^ice 
which poured in.* 

The impetus which the Delhi Conference, and the organisa- 

Increased Efforts. ^ consequence of it, 

gave to the war effort of India, was 
very remarkable. In man-power, in part.icular, the results 
surpassed all expectations. As a result of the Conference, 
India -undertook to contribute half a million combatant recruits 
during the twelve months commencing on June 1st, 1918. 
Doubts were expressed in some quarters regarding the possi- 
bility of fu lfilli ng the pledge, as the pre-vious year had yielded 
only 270,000 combatants. But so successful was the increasing 
effort made by the recruiting organisations, both central and 
local, that by November llth 1918, the date when the armistice 
was declared, over 200,000 recrmts had been obtained, and 
Eesnlts. there is every reason to believe that 

l-he 300,000 recruits required during 
the remaming seven months would have been forthcoming, 
had recruiting continued. The efforts which were made by 
the pro-vdncial authorities both before and after this time were 
beyoi^ all praise. Space would be lacking to deal justly with 
the efforts made by each province, but two example# may be 

Provincial Efforts. Packed out for special mention. The 
Punjab during the first 2i years of the 
war furiMhed 110,000 fighting men to the Indian Army. 
Durmg the single year from April 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918, 
1 114,000 to fight the battles of the Empire. 

^ e^ mted Pro-vinces, the number of combatants 
^ \ ^ Army on January 1st, 1917 was only some 
'f ' j inauguration of the territorial recruiting 

tie estabhshment of the United Provinces War 
Board m the middle of the year, 1917, the recruitment of men 

retonce described in a series of Beport,, to which 
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from the Provinces expanded greatly. During the latter half 
of the year, nearly 28,000 combatant recruits were enrolled ; 
and a year later during the corresponding period of 1918, this 
number vas doubled. The total number recruited, during the 
last two years was just under 140,000. In the matter of non- 
combatant recruiting, the United Provinces was far ahead 
of the other provinces of India, and the total number of com- 
batant and non-combatant recruits furnished between April 
1917 and November 1918 was over 200,000. The efforts made 
by the Punjab and the United Provinces, though calling for 
special mention as the most striking examples, are generally 
tj'pical of the efforts which were made by other provincial 
administrations in India. 


It must not, however, be forgotten that British India is far 

„ . from furnishing the only recruiting 

The Indian States. , , t ^ —c 

ground for the Indian army. The 

services rendered in the way of man-power by the Indian States 

call for more than a passing mention. In 1914, twenty-seven 

Indian States had contingents of Imperial Service Troops, and 

these were without exception offered for service overseas in the 

first weeks of the war. Offers of cavalry came from Alwar, 

Bhavnagar, Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Jodhpur, 

Kashmir, Mysore, Navanagar, Patiala, Eampur and Udaipur ; 

offers of infantry came from Alwar, Bahawalpur, Bharatpur, 

Gwalior, Jind, Kapurthala, Kashmir, Khairpur, Nabha, Patiala 


and Eampur ; offers of mountain artillery came from Kashmir 
and of camelry from BUcanir ; offers of sappers from Faridkot, 
Malerkotla, Sirmur and Tehri ; offers of transport from 


Bahawalpur, Bharatpur, Gwalior, Indore, Jaipur, Khairpur, 
and Mysore ; and offers of despatch riders from Idar and Kutlam. 
All these have been on active service in France, in Mesopotamia, 
in Salonica, in Egypt, in East Africa, and on the North-West 
Frontier and on duty in India, The States were later invited 
to allow their troops to be incorporated during the war in the 
regular army. In certain States a scheme was set on foot to 
raise battalions for the army, composed, as far as might be, of 
subjects of the States and officered, paid and equipped by 
Government. In addition, the great majority of States have 
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given every facility to British recruiting parties to enter their 
territories and the nnmhers recruited from them for the Indian 
army have increased very materially in the last part of the vrar. 
In' the year ending 'with March Slst, 1917, the States in direct 
relation -with the Government of India gave to the Imperial 
Service Troops ' and to the Indian Army nearly 9,000 com- 
batant recruits ; in the year ending with the 30th June 1918, 
they gave some 33,000 combatants and more than 5,000 
non-combatants. To these again must be added the figures 
of recruitments for the Indian Army in States which arc 
in direct relation with local Governments and not with the 
Govermhent of India. The total contribution of all the Indian 
States in the year ending the 30th June 1918, is probably 
some 50,000 men, and since the outbreak of the war, the total 
recruitment from this source cannot be less than 100,000 men. 

Special mention must be made of the assistance rendered 
to the Empire by our ally Nepal. 
More than one-sixth of the total pojmla- 
tion belonging to the martial classes between the ages of 18 and 
35 has been given to the colours. 

It should be realised that all these men have been 
recruited upon a voluntary basis. 
Improved Condi- inducements to enlist- 

ment are now constituted by the 
improved pay and prospects which have been introduced 
since the outbreak of the war. Since January 1917, the 
pay of the Indian commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks has been substantially increased. A Janiadar’s pay, 
for example, was raised by nearly 20 per cent. ; and a 
Havildar’s pay by more than 10 per cent. Since June 1917 
a bonus of £3-7s. has been given to every combatant recruit, 
and wax bonuses every six months to trained soldiers. The 
ordinary pensions given to retiring officers and men of the Indian 
army have been considerably raised and arrangements made 
for liberalising the conditions under which family pensions 
are granted to relations of deceased soldiers. In addition to 
these substantial advantages, a long-standing grievance has 
been removed in the admission of Indians to commissioned 
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ranks in tke King’s Army. Under the scheme devised 
to carry out a, promise made in the declaration of August 
20th, of which more hereafter, a number of Indian gentlemen 
have been granted substantive commissions in recognition of 
their war services ; temporary commissions in the Indian army 
have also been granted to selected candidates ; a Cadet training 
college has been established at Indore ; and a number of Indian 
gentlemen have been nominated for cadetships at the Royal 
ililitary College, Sandhurst. The effect of these concessions upon 
the spirit of the Indian Army has been considerable. Efforts 
are being made as far as possible to see that the Indian soldier 
receives the same care and attention as does his British comrade. 
A system is now on foot by which Station Hospitals will be 
provided for Indian troops on a plan parallel to that already 
sanctioned for British troops. The spirit of comradeship 
between Englishmen and Indians, which has always formed 
so striking a feature of the Indian Army, cannot fail to be 
enhanced by the increased liberality of treatment now meted 
out to Indians. 

It must not be supposed that the English and Anglo-Indians 
have been more backward than the 
The European Community. themselves in taking their 

share of war effort. The Indian Army Reserve of Officers has 
proved particularly valuable in replacing the casualties among 
British officers with Indian regiments. At the time of the 
intensified efforts which succeeded the Delhi War Conference, 
the appeals made for recruits met with a ready response. 
The English commercial community, already greatly depleted 
by war services, showed great self-sacrifice in releasing men 
from positions of considerable importance. Eor was Govern- 
ment more backward, for in the period covered by this review 
over 600 Government servants were released from various civil 
departments for military duty. Moreover, in 1918, local 
Governments were -asked for the names of civil officers -who 
could be trained in certain staff and administrative duties, 
for employment in the event of emergency. Nearly 100 
officers were selected, and more than 80 completed their 
training. 
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The Indian Defence T’oice, constituted under the Act of 1917, 
came into , active operation at the 
The Indian Deionce Force, of period covered by this 

report. The mihtary, duties prescribed in the xict vere a serious 
addition to the burden . of normal chdl vocations. Considering 
the fact that the stafis, both of Government and of private est- 
ablishments, had been seriously, depleted by the ordinary proces- 
ses of recruitment, the manner m ■which the work of the country 
was carried on, simultaneously -with the obligator^' military 
services, calls both for surprise and for admiration. The Indian 
Defence Force itself reached before long a state of efficiency 
■which won the praise of the regular military authorities ; and 
testimonies of its practical value were not wanting. On several 
occasions during 1917 and 1918, bodies of the Indian Defence 
Force rendered good service in the cause of peace and order when 
local disturbances, either on religious or on other grounds, 
threatened to disturb the normal life of the Indian community. 

It was not alone the men who did their share towards India’s 

war efiort. Englishwomen in India, 
■Women’s Wat Work. i-, • -n' i j j-j 

nke them sisters m England, did 

whatever they could to aid in the prosecution of the war. Parti- 
cularly during the year 1918, was there a great mobilization of 
woman-power, largely due to the initiative of the Association 
of University Women in India. Bureaus of this Association 
were established in Calcutta and Bombay, and succeeded in 


opening up new fields of work for suitable women, besides 
generally regulating the market for women’s labour. Medical 
women were taken from civil and put into military work, 
and a certain number of unemployed women graduates 
were discovered and utilised. From the early months of the 
war, it is hardly necessary to say, the energies of English 
and Anglo-Indian women in India were largely occupied in 
supplying comforts for the troops in various theatres of 
war. In this vol^untary work, Indian women joined ■with 
great generosity. There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of women who have taken up nursing as a 
profession for the dmation of the war ; the majority of whom 
are serving in military hospitals in Incfia. Besides those 
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consideralDle as it is in light of the fact that her annual revenue 
for the iast six years has avnraged less than £100 millions.' In 
September 1918, under circumstances vliich vail he described 
in a later chap'ter, the hon-official members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council accepted by a large majority a proposal 
that India should take over as from April Isfc, 1918 the 
normal cost of 200,000 more men than she vras then paying for. 
The effect of this decision vas to raise the nmnber of troops, for 
the normal cost of vrhich India is responsible, from the ordinary 
peace strength of 160,000, to the substantial figure of 360,000. 
At the same time, it vras agreed that from April 1st, 1919 
the normal cost of 100,000 men more should be taken over. 
Fortunately, as it turned out, the cessation of hostilities rendered 
this unnecessary. It was estimated that these charges wordd 
•work out to a grand total of £15 millions, but owing to the fact 
that the war terminated more speedily than was anticipated, 
the actual cost to Ind'a up to the end cf the period rmder 
review was some £12 millions. 


It has already been noticed that the expansiveness of taxa- 


India’s free gift. 


tion in India is strictly limited. In the 
first year of the war, before financial 


conditions had had time to adjust themselves to altered circum- 


stances, great damage was inflicted on the Indian revenues. 


By the end of the year 1915-16, none the less, additional taxation 


was found to be possible, and the new taxes proved more 
productive than had been expected. Details of these transac- 
tions will be found in the chapter dealing with India’s finance ; 
here it is sufflcient to say that India found herself able to make 
a free gift of £100 millions towards alleviating in some measure 
the immense burden borne by the Imperial Government. Small 
as this sum may seem in comparison with the expenditure of 
European countries dur'mg the last four years, it must be 
remembered that it adds over 30 per cent, to India’s national 
■debt, that it is rather more than her entire income for a whole 


year, and that it entails an extra annual burden of 6 per cent, 
of that income for its maintenance. In 1916, again, further 
taxation was found possible ; and nearly £10 millions have been 
raised in this way during the last two years^ — a very substantial 
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contribution from so poor a country as India. Further 
particulars os to the two War Loans, by which part of the £100 
millions was raised, will be found in another place. The two 
loans between them realised nearly £76 millions — an immense 
sum when it is remembered that before the war the largest loan 
ever raised by Government in India was only some £3 million. 

Another very important means whereby India rendered 
financial aid in the prosecution of 

?heHom7Gov6?nm“ent?' in the expenditure 

undertaken by the Government of 
India on behalf of the Imperial Government. India undertook 
to finance ihany war services, and to arrange for the export of 
enormous quantities of food-stuffs and munitions of various 
kinds. For this, it is true, she received payment in London, 
but owing to the difficulty of transferring funds from England, 
she had herself to find the money in the first instance. 
During the financial year 1918, India spent on behalf of the 
Imperial Government some £110 millions and the funds which 
had to be provided in 1918-19 amounted to no less a sum than 
£140 millions. 

Lastly, mention must be made of generous contributions by 
public bodies and by individuals. The 
War charities. funds under which Red Cross work 

has been carried on in India have been almost entirely furnished 
from this source. The main income of the joint War Committee 
• of the Order of St. John, of Jerusalem and the British Red Cross. 


Society, the Indian Branch of which has been responsible for 
the provision of almost the whole of the supplies of comforts for 
the sick and the wounded since August 1916, has been the 
“ Our Day ” fund. This fund amounting to the magnificent 
sum of over £‘8 millions was raised as a result of an appeal 
by Lord Chelmsford. Besides the help thus ai^orded, the 
joint War Committee has received very generous aid in the 
form of subscriptions and donations. Between January Ist 
and December Slst, 1918, the amount of this assistance was 
mpre than- £20,000. By the end of June 1918, more than 
£1 million had been given to the Imperial Inffian Relief Fimd 
which was inaugurated by Lord Hardinge to alleviate distress 
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The Part of the Indian 
Princes. 


caused by tlio ■war. Lavish contributions liave also boon mado 
by all classes in India to the various' provinc'al war funds, to 
funds for comforts for tho troops and to Their Imperial Majesty’s 
Silver 'Wedding Tund. 

. In money contributions, as well as in gifts of all kinds, the 
Indian princes have played a worthy 
part. Their assistance began in the 
first week of tho war, and continued 
up to the moment of its close. Gifts have come not only. from 
great princes, but from potty chieftains on tho furthermost 
frontiers or in the interior of Burma. The bare list of these 
donations is long enough to fill more than 200 pages 
of a closely printed pamphlet. Their total value can hardly 
be less than £5 millions. MHiilc it is not possible to 
enumerate in detail these contributions, it maybe said in 
general that they are touched with an imagination and a 
goodwill which are a great Imperial asset. Tho spirit which 
inspires the generosity of great princes is the same ns that 
which lies behind the humbler gifts^ of smaller chiefs — gifts 
to fire the enthusiasm of any one conscious of the foundations of 
loyalty upon which tho Indian Empire is based. 

India’s part in pro\nding munitions has certainly not been 
inferior in extent to that of any por- 
tion of the Empire. It is interesting 
to summarise briefly the effort which 
has been made since the outbreak of tho war to furnish the ' 
materials of which tho Allies stood in need. In the first half of 
1916, the Railway workshops, as well as tho principal engineer- 
ing firms in Calcutta and Rangoon undertook to supply shell 
cases to supplement the inadequate output of tho United 
Kingdom, and this assistance continued rmtil the Premier had 
made tho Ministry of Munitions independent of such provi- 
sion. From the very first, moreover, India had a great 
task to perform in equipping her expanding armies in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and elsewhere, and in furnishing the 
Allies with many essential requisites. 
In 1917 the Indian Munitions Board 
was set up under the chairmanship 


India’s Eflort In Muni- 
tions. 


The Indian Munitions 
Board. 
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of Pir Tlioinns Hollnm!, with tlio prinmry ohjcr.l of Roriirinf; 
tlio Mij'j'ly of storos for nrinif's in llto fiold, ntul tlic 

Rul'sMiory T>l>J<'rt of dovolopiim flio rics of Inrfin.* Tlie 

Muintionr. Uonrd untfiorcd toyrllior liidiorto inolntcd fropnoiifH 
of juirchnsiny dopottoKUlH. nod \vt'ld<'d llwni into n nin^lo 
ofL’anis-'d ninrliino for ro^o'lntinu rontrnrtn nod nomliznomtiof' 
dpm;uid,<. Hiiyio” wns umlortnkm ou n lnrf,v’ KOnlo, niwl compol i- 
tioo ftotwi’-'o various pivorntnont ii"curii’S war, avoided. In 
co-ojx ration 'vitli l.ornl Govornnionts. outposts wn* instituted 
in evi'ry provinee. and tlie developnient and consolidation of 
the wlioli' oriianisation proceeded «m tliorou^ldy sound lines, 
lly ri'visint: the indents made hy Govormnent ofUcials on the 
Stores Department of the India Oflice, and hy controlling the 
applications ma<le hy private importers for article.s on the 
English list of prohihited exports, it was found practicable to 
curtail minu'rous den\nnds madtr in ifjnorance of India’s local 
resources and to enrourn"e the manufacture of supplies that 
formerly could only he obtained from abroad. Eeforc the 
end of the year 1018 Sir Thomn.s Holland’s Board avas 
controlHni' expenditure upon war material amount in" to £2 
millions n month. The complete utilisation of local rcsourcc.s 
vrent far to make India an adequate base of RU])pIy for Meso' 
potnmin and other theatres of ^vnr, besides IcsseniuR the strain 
on the manufnctnrinc rc.sourccs of Great Britain and America. 
Dp to the end of September 1918 the equipment and stores 
supplied by India to the various fronts amounted to some £80 
millions. Nor was this India’s only service in the way of 
munitions. She performed work of inestimable value in 

sunnlmns raw materials and partly 
Raw Materials. * V f i i t ^ • 

manufactured articles for the muni- 
tions manufactories of other lands. Tlic jncld of the w'olfram 
mines in Burma, almost negligible before the war, has been 
developed until it is now one-third of the entire world output. 
About 15,000 tons valued at over £2 millions has been sent 
to England at fixed prices considerably below those ruling 
in other countries. In- manganese ore, moreover, India has 

* The -B-oik done by tbo Indian Mnnitions Board from its institution to 
the termination of hostilitica is described in a Report. 
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been practically tbe only source of supply to the European 
Allies. Her exports have amounted to nearly 2 million tuns 
valued at over £2J; millions. India has also been the main source 
of the supply of mica. Indian mica is in great demand on account 
of its high ins\datmg' properties, and special measures have been 
taken to increase the output of the mica mines in Behar. Some 
6,000 tons have been exported to the United Kingdom. Indian 
saltpetre also has been reserved for the Allies, and about 90,000 
tons valued at over £2 millions has been supplied at a moderate 
price. In timber also India has been a very important source 
of supply. More than 300,000 tons of timber and of 
bamboos — 115,000 tons of which came from Burma alone — 
have been supplied to Egypt, to Mesopotamia, to Salonika and 
to other places. Every efEort has been made to substitute indi- 
genous timber for foreign supplies, in order to reduce the 
demands on shipment to a minimum. In addition to the com- 
modities already mentioned, India has supplied large quantities 
of raw silk, hemp, coir, tea, rubber, skins, petroleum, and 
so forth. 

Not the least important war service which India has 


... . _ , . rendered has been her help m provi- 

Assistance m FoodstnSs. - . „ .t,-. • i tt tj'j 

siomng Great Bntam. As Mr. Lloyd 

George said some months ago, the people of Great Britain may 

have sudered some deprivation, but they have not known 

the pangs of real privation. This immunity must be ascribed in 


part at least to the assistance rendered by Indian shipments 
of foodstufis in supplementing the home production. Wheat 


purchases came under Government control early in 1915 and 


more than 3 million tons have been shipped to the Allies. 
During the period of their operations, the Royal Commission 
on IVheat Supplies have purchased in India nearly 5 million tons 
of various foodstufis, of a total value of over £40 millions. 


In textiles also, India has rendered great services. The 

Manuiactured Goods. ^P^rtance in the last four years of 
India s monopoly of jute can hardly be 
a^gg®^ted. Her exports during this period have been valued 
at no less than £137 milhons, comprising in addition to 2 million 
tons of raw jute, nearly 3,000 million bags and more than 
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inilli<m ynnl-! of cloth. The jtrent cotton industry nluo 
hns heen nn iinji<ntftnt nid to the Alliw, After llio Kiipply 
of Ilriti-?h mode yood-s fell nfT, rccourHO was hud to tlie 
Indi.nti mills for nrmy svij>j>lic.s. and the cotton textiles 
required for nrmy jutrposes were for Hornet ime entirely 
munnfnrtured hy them. To meet the requirement of a 
sinyle year. 20 niillion yards of hhnlri drill and dj million 
yards of khnhi drill shirt in” were made. In addition, largo 
quantities of army hinnhets wore manufactured and tho 
exjMtrtahle surplus of Indi.an wool was reserved for the War 
Oihre at controlled prieos. t?ome millions worth of wool 
has Wen shipped to Knuland. and altogether more than 12 million 
nnicles of troojis’ clothing linvo been manufactured. Tlio 
leather industry also Wasts of Home very remarknhle figures. 
Though India has been using evergrowing quantities of local 
leather for the manufacture, of army hoots and accoutrements, 
Britain has relied very largely on Indian tanned hides, which 
have provided leather for nearly two-lhird.s of tlio army hoot.s 
manufactured. The value of these hides since the outbreak 
of war has been over £12 millions. Indian raw hides to 
the value of some £8 millions have been acquired for the 
British and Italian Governments. Taking the tanned hides 
and raw liides together, the contribution of India during tho 
war has exceeded the value of £20 millions. She has also been 
the most important source of supplies of oleaginous produce 
required for food, for lubricants and for industrial purposes. 
Various measures liavc been taken to stimulate production and 
to increase, as far as possible, the surplus available for export. 
Since August 1914 the Empire and the Allies have received 
from India 21 million tons of oils and oil-seeds to a total value 
of £31 millions. In iron and steel also India has performed 
important scrvdccs. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, which 
turned out its first rails some 2h years before tho outbreak of 
the war, has been the chief source of supply of rails for Meso- 
potamia, East Africa and Palestine. Prom the beginning 
of tho war in August 1914 this Company has supplied to 


lion and Steel. 


the Government nearly, 300,000 tons 
of steel material at an average base 


0 
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price of less ttan £10 a ton.* Had these steel ■works not been in 
existence, Government conld not have secured their require- 


ments at anything like as lo'w a figure. In addition, about 4,000 - 
tons of pig iron have been supplied for military req'uirements 
at rates 'which were very low in comparison -with the price of pig 
iron in England. Tlanks to the Company’s efforts, not only 
Government, but many public bodies in India have been able 
to obtain considerable quantities of steel at reasonable prices. 
The Tata Works, together •with the Bengal Iron & Steel 
Company, have been responsible for a large part of India’s ^ 
contribution to the iron and steel required in various theatres, 
of war. Altogether some 1,800 miles of track, 13,000 feet 
of bridging, 200 engines and more than 6,000 vehicles have 
been sent out of the country. In Mesopotamia, in parti- 
cular, it would have been impossible to carry on the campaign 
■without the iron and steel of India, which has been the 
foundation not only of railway but also of water transport 
in the country. The rivet flotilla on the Tigris and the 
Euphrates is mainly composed of vessels drawn from Indian 
rivers or put together in Indian workshops. Nearly 900 
vessels have been supplied to Mesopotamia, and more than 


EaQwars, Ports and Tele- anchor boats and dinghies. Lidia 
graplis, supplied to Mesopotamia the 

whole of the railway transport, as well 
as the telegraphic and telephonic equipment employed in the 
country. The demands thus made upon the Railway 
Department and the Posts and Telegraphs Departments of 
In^a have been very heavy both in the way of material 
an of personnel ; but they have been met both ungrudgingly 
an successfully by the unceasing efforts of the respective stafe. 

As may ■well be imagined, one of the problems inseparably 
connected mth India s important ■war contribution of material, 
has been that of transport. This has presented itself in three 

Transport problems. — the supply of ■water transport, 

, supply of land transport, and the 

supply of coal so necessary for both of the foregoing. 

• Infonnation supplied by coniteay of ilessis. Tata. 



Tlip unvity of llip position in llio Unilod Kin;j(lom 

nnd till' roiistvpii'iif p.‘i(nl)!islun>'nl. of 
Shlprtnc. Miuisiry of Pliippin" (.'out rol Ic.il in 

India appoint inont of an oxpcnViK’od ofliror wlioso Iniaiiu’ss 
wa?; to control rdiippinu in Indian waters. Tlin inovcnicni to 
Enrojv of t lie rtonmodit ics wliich wcr«' rctnilntcd l)y Governinoitt , 
was arrau'^cd l\v Ihc Ministry of S1»i)'pin" with ilia Cstlcutla 
l.inors’ ('onf>'r<'nci'. A ayslcinatic Kclicino for llio most, econo- 
mical utilisation of tlic availalde tonnn^o, was "radiially evolved, 
and encouragement was uiven to tin* eslablislnncnt of the ship- 
lmildin ;4 industry in India. The aln)rtni;e of inattsrial due to 
Government requirements r(;ndt're<l it, difiiciill. to inalce any 
substantial progress in the construction of steel shijts. Iml in 
Kurina. Madras. Kenpal and Koinhay. a certain revival in the 
indic'-noiis industry of wooden ship-hnildimi resulted. 

In 1017, moreover, owinp to the .sowinp of mine.s in Indian 
waters by an enemy mine layer, it was found nece.s.sary to prondo 
trawlers for mine-swoepinp in the neiphbourhood of the various 
defended porta. At first the direction and responsibility of the 
work devolved on the Royal Indian Marine, but. after some 
months the orpanisatiou for mine sweeping and patrolling 
was jdaced directly under the Naval Commander-in-CIiief in 
the East Indies, the Royal Indian Marine remaining respon- 
sible for the provision of suitable vessels, and the supply 
of the requisite personnel to man them. 

In the matter of land trarusport, mention is made in another 
place of the excellent ser\dce which the 
Railways. Indian railways have rendered during 

the course of the war. The construction and working of military 
railways in the East depended almost entirely on the Indian 
railway system for staff and materials. The depletion of the 
staff and rolling stock in India through the demands made upon 
it from overseas threw a great strain upon all Railway Depart- 
ments, but the efficiency and self-sacrifice noth which the work 
was carried out under conditions of great difficulty have won 
the whole-hearted commendation of all observers. As one 
illustration of the work accomplished, mention maybe made 
of the Nushki Extension Railway, referred to above. 

o 2 
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This line runs thiongh a most inhospitable country, rrhere 
there is scarcely any drinkable -water. Labour, materials, 
stores and supplies of every kind had to be carried along with 
railhead ; but despite all difficulties, a line 300 miles long through 
Baluchistan up to the Persian boimdary near Mirjawa was 
constructed in less than 12 months of actual work. 

It is ob-vious that the successful working of transport, both' 
by land and sea, depends very largely 
upon adequacy of coal supply. The 
distribution of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 


difficulty in the early part of 1917, largely on account of 
shipping shortage, which operated to prevent the continuance of 
the pre-war 8y8tem,'under which the bulk of the coal consumed 
on the west side of India was carried by sea from Calcutta. 
Purther, the normal import of coal into Bombay fell off seriously. 
It was therefore found necessary to control in a somewhat 
rigid manner the production and distribution of Indian coal. 
Mention is made of this in more detail in another place ; but here 
it is sufficient to say that the measures adopted worked on the 
whole not unsatisfactorily, largely as a result of the patriotic 
attitude of the colliery and other interests intimately con- 
cerned. 

In regard to the whole matter of India’s war supplies, the 

B • 1 TM. efiorts of the Central Government have 

° been enthusiastically forwarded by the 

local administrations. It is impossible -withia the short space 
available to give any adequate idea of the way in which the 
Provincial Govemments and the Indian States have mobilised 
their resources for the service of the Empire. As one example 
out of many, it may be mentioned that from the Ca-wnpore 
mills alone over 7 m i lli on yards of cloth of all kinds were furnished. 
From the United Provinces alone, between August 1917 and May 
1918 over 60,000 tons of hay and nearly the same quantity of 
fodder was supplied for use in Mesopotamia. 

Ha-ving thus sketched in barest outline what India has 

TTTt. 1 It. TTT u ^ ■^s.r, it remains to consider 

What the War has done v • o t. ^ 

for India. nrieny what the -war has done for 

India. For reasons already explained, 



Moral Effect. 


it wonid bo both premature and useless to attempt an inves- 
tiirntion of this topic in any Rront detail. All (hat can be done 
here is to suggest some of the more prominent manifestations, 
the real importance of which can only be estimated by the 
historian of the future. 

In the first place, the motal clTect of the war upon India 
has been most romarlcablc. Her rally 
to the Empire at the outbreak of 
hostilities was but the manifestation of a great wave of loyalty 
which swept over the coimtry. The classes interested in politics 
realised, as never before, that India was part of the Empire, that 
her verv- existence was intimatcl}* bound up with the Empire’s 
Eurnval. To the first feeling of enthusiasm there succeeded a 
steady determination to discharge whatever obligations the war 
might place upon the country. This again was followed by a 
widespread pride in the success of India’s war efforts and 
in the generous recognition accorded to them by the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. As a consequence of this 
development, the politically minded classes steadfastly set before 
their eyes the aim of asserting India’s right to a place among 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
The ideal of responsible government within the Empire came 
to the front in political discussions as never before, and afforded 
a marked stimulus to constructive constitutional activities. At 
no time was there any symptom of a desire for the severance 
-of the ties which bound India to the Mother Country. There 
was on the contrary a demand for the strengthening of these 
ties, combined with a fixed resolve that India’s position within 
the Empire should not fall short of that which was deemed 
to be rightfully her due. Satisfaction was felt at the 

recognition of India’s status in the 
Empire through her admission to the 
Imperial War Conference and the Imperial Cabinet. This satis- 
faction was strengthened by the admission of representatives of 
India among the Imperial delegates at the Peace Conference. The 
removal of certain standing grievances has also helped to stiffen 
"the growing feeling of self-respect and pride in India’s war 
achievements. The acceptance by the Dominions’ representa- 


India and the Empire. 
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tives of the principle of reciprocity of treat ment, tlic grant of 
King’s Commissions to Indians, and other like dcvcloi)mcnt3 
have served at once to stimulate, India’s devotion to the 
Empire and to avaken her pride in her own growing nat ional 
spirit. 

The material effect of the war has been liardly less marked. 


Material EfEect. 


There has been a notable stimulus to 
commerce and industry. Titc peculiar 


circumstances arising out of the war have introduced an atmos- 
phere of economic protection in whicli the industries of India, 
both nascent and established, have flourished to an unprecedented 
degree. Great public interest has been aroused in the industrial 
development of the country, and it is noticed in the Beport of 
the Indian Industrial Commission that there has been a definite 


demand for the adoption of the policy of State participation 
in industrial development, and of State assistance to industrial 
undertakings, which is likely to produce results stretching far 
into the future. As a consequence of this interest in industrial 
matters, there has been a growing desire on the part of 
the politically minded classes that Government assistance 


should be directed towards the aim of making India more 
economically self-sufficing than has been the ease hitherto. 


The report of the Indian Industrial Commission points out 
the grave danger to which India and the Empire are alike 
exposed, owing to the fact that the principal industries in 
India depend very largely upon certain key industries, 
which are not adequately developed in the country. 
Hence any marked interruption of communications between 
India and the Empire, such as nearly resulted from the campaign 
of unrestricted submarmism, threatens to bring the industries 
of India to a standstill. There is every reason to hope that it 
will be found possible to take measures for the avoidance of any 
future danger upon this score. The Government of India has 


lost no time in considering the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission and in consulting the local administrations on 
the proposals made therein. In the near future, we may confi- 
dently expect to see great and far-reaching industrial develop- 
ments. /'I 
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On the whole, then, it may he said that both in the moral 
and in tlic matorini sphere, the war has 
Genera Summary. noted as a great stimulus to India. 

It has broadened her outlook, it has deepened her interest in 
the Empire. It has aroused hundreds of pcoj)lc to a realisation 
of the ])rohlcnvs lying outside their immediate environment. 
In short, it may well prove to be the beginning of a now era, 
not merely in the relations of India to the Empire, but also 
in the internal life of India herself. 



CHAPTER U. 


The Political Record. 


We must now turn to a consideration of internal political 

The ear 1010 developments. The year 191G had been 

a period of marked political activity in 
India. The results of this activity were epitomised in the 
proceedings of the Indian National Congress and of the All- 
India Muslim League, meetings of which were held at Lucknow 
in December. Some knowledge of these proceedings is an 
essential introduction to the political history of the period now 
imder consideration. 

When the Congress met, it was plain that the Left Wing 

Lucknow 1910. Nationalist Party, commonly 

called the Extremists, ns represented by 
the followers of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, was in a distinct 
majority. This by itself was a fact of some significance. For 
the previous nine years, the Congress had been dominated by 
the Centre party of the Nationalists, commonly colled the 
Moderates. Since the Surat Congress of 1907, which broke up 
in disorder owing to the intemperate conduct of certain of the 
Extremists, the Left Wing had remained in a minority. The 
position was now suddenly reversed, with interesting conse- 
quences to the history of the period covered by this Report. 

For this reversal, strange as it may seem, the war must be 
held largely responsible. As a conse- 
quence of the outbreak of hostilities, 
and of the rallying of the Dominions 
to the Mother Country, the re-adjustment of the constitutional 
relations between the component parts of the British Empire 
had been brought into the forefront of public discussion. In 
this readjustment, Indian political leaders were vitally inter- 

( 28 ) 


Changed Position ol 
Parties. 
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Inilin'r Itn'.il to tlio r,ill hn'l nroii!tr*(l 

n in tli>' lirnil < of tlir Urili''h pnblio ; nml 

2fjni<>tr lind Toli'innly ifi*’ lCinpir<'‘p prntitiitfp, 

’Iht' p pli''l}:("- nf'vv morr thnn two ymrn old, ntid 

wliili' tfi.'tc wcrr o'ntinnnf niinoiirs of Folirinm to lio'iton 
on l>n]'''iinl fol<'rntif>n, thi'to hnd tio indirntion n't to tlio 
pine-' wluidt noidtl f'p fontuf for Itnlin in tlio tiow rcliPino. Imlinn 
opitiion. it jini^t ftp rt'inpnd*pti'd. wnt r-till rinnrtilip tmdpr lliP 
tTMttiiPttt of Indinn !'.'tt!rr> it> ;-oinp pnrti of lliP ICinpim, nnd 
it wnr^ widi’ly f'nrptl tlinl tlip projected ntfjii'-tint'iit of tlir 
Imprriftf n'H'-tittttion woidd pivo tin* Dninininnn rnint' fliiiro in 
tlip control of Indinn nfTair?. The lonp jxottjionptnrnt of nny 
nnnonnr>'!ncjit n'^ to tin* fntnrr potition of India Imd poqilexcd 

nil plmdcs of Nntionnlint ojiinion. 

The toimtcj. ModerntPs Imd recently lost two 

of tlieir tno^t influent ini leaders in Mr. Goklmlc nnd Sir 
I’heror.e'lmh Melitn. ntid tlmy Imd no plnn of canipnipii 
ready to oppoM' to the Extremists, who Imd taken the 

ojipnrt unity nfTorded by the delay 
e Estrcmliti. tlmir own standard of poli- 

tionl demand. Ilnvinc thus n clcnr field, the Home Rule move- 
ment in Mndr-as under Mr.s. Ilesant nnd the corresponding move- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency under Mr. Tilnk Imd gone nhend 
very fast. Pre'^sure had been brought to bear upon Indinn 
politicians of nil shades of opinion, with the object of inducing 
them to pre.'cnt n united front in support of India's claim to a 
position in the Empire approximately equal to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions. Towards the end of 191C, when it had 
become known that Lord Clielmsford’s Government was engaged 

in clnbomting a scheme of post-wnr rc- 
Beheme ol the Nineteen. nineteen members of the Imperial 


Legislative Council had put together and published a schemo 
of their own. Tins may be briefly described ns sub- 
ordinating the executive to the orders of a legis- 
lature upon which was laid no responsibility for the continuance 
of the work of government. At nny moment the legislature 
could have brought the whole administration to a standstill. 
But to create a government of its own, it was to bo given no 
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power. This Bclieme figured among tlie business which tamo 
up for consideration in the Lucknow meetings of the Congress 
and Muslim League held in December 1916, 

■ As has already been noticed, the meetings were dominated 

Home Rule Propaganda, of the Nationalist 

Party. AlS a consequence, Home Rule 
propaganda through the medium of local leagues and 
comnuttees, to which previous Congresses had accorded no 
sanction, was now formally countenanced. The hands of the 
Left Wing were further strengthened by the imauthorised 
publication of a letter written by a student of Imperial 

The Curtis Letter afiairs, whieh was misrepresented as 
implying the existence of a “ con- 
spiracy to subordinate India to the control of the Dominions, 
Passionate speeches were delivered, and India’s claim to some 
form of responsible government was hotly urged. The scheme 
of the Nineteen Members was taken as a basis, after being worked 
out in greater detail, and made more peremptory. It was then 
put forward in its revised form as the minimum concession which 
Indian political opinion was prepared to accept. 

It is worthy of notice that this scheme was simTiltaneously 

The Hlndn-MuBlim Com- Muslim League. In the 

pact. course of the year 1916, a definite 

^(f^pprochement had taken place between 
Borne o the leaders of advanced Hindu and of advanced Muham- 
ma an opinion. The Muslim League, which had until recently 
a o mainly for the protection of Muhammadan interests 
agamst anticipated Hindu ascendency, had gradually become 
dommated by those members of the “young” Muslim party, 
w o Up eld the new ideal of Belf-governinent for India. As a 
consequence of this, the Muslim League probably became less 
repr^entative of conservative Muhammadan opinion in India r 
for the Muhammadan community, educationaUy less advanced 

than the Hmdus, seems at present also less attracted by 
a lona 1 st ideals, and less patient of political, as distinct 
&om rehgioM leadership, by any party of advance. Towards 

a result of sldlful negotiations, the 
Muslim League under the guidance of the “ young ” party 
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of political Muhammadans, agreed- to accept the modified 
scheme of the Nineteen Members, on condition that the 
interests of their community were safeguarded by the con- 
cession of ver}' heav)’’ Muhammadan representation upon 
certain of the proposed councils. This compact was ratified 
at Lucknow, the net result being that the Congress and the 
Muslim League jointly accepted the Scheme of the Nineteen, 
amplified and amended in certain particulars. The achieve- 
ment of such apparent unity between the two great organi- 
sations of non-official opinion, which had in times past looked 
upon each other with a suspicious eye, was a considerable 
triumph for the Nationalist party. 

After the Lucknow meetings, the Home Rule leaders, such 

as Mrs. Besant and Mr, Tilak, entered 
TheHome Rule Campaign. . , 

upon a campaign of vigorous propa- 
ganda, which now became more formidable, in that it definitely 
put forward the Congress-League Scheme of constitutional re- 
form as its minimum immediate demand. This scheme has been 
criticised in some detail in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and 

as a result of certain objections urged 
Congress-League Scheme. • ^ -i. i j 

against it, no longer now commands 

the support of many of those who originally put it forward. 
It is therefore hardly necessary here to examine it in great 
detail, beyond stating that its defects were less the fault of those 
who drew it up, than the result of certain characteristic features 
of the Morley-Minto Reforms. These Reforms had not been 
designed to lead up to responsible government, and the attempt 
to stretch them in a direction whither they were not intended 
to point was naturally unsuccessful. By the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, elected members had been admitted to the 
Legislative Councils ; but since the executive had remained as 
before responsible only to the Secretary of State, enough 
officials had been given seats in the Councils to enable Govern- 
ment generally to secure the passage of essential legislation. 
The Congress-League Scheme proposed to upset the balance 
of votes by the creation of a large non-official majority ; but 
while giving the executive no power to carry measures 
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wWch ■were deemed to be necessary, it gave tbc legislature no 
po-wer to replace the executive by one in harmony ■with its o^vn 
ideas. However at the time ■when the Congress-League Scheme 
■was put forward at Lucknow, these defects ■were not clearly 
realised. The energetic propaganda carried on in support of 
it produced an apparent unanimity of Nationalist opinion in its 
favour. 


Putllo Ilneasinoga. 


The activities of Mrs. Besant, hir. Tilak, and their followers 
began shortly to make themselves felt. 
By the early summer of 1917, that 
portion of the public of India which was interested in political 
matters had become unsettled in its ideas. The mere fact 
that the Allies were avowedly fighting in defence of the rights 
of small and weak nations against largo and strong ones ; the 
frequent references by Allied statesmen to such terms ns 
democracy and self-determination ; the strong world-movement 
towards government by popular opinion — all these combined 
-to raise vague hopes and to stimulate discontent with the 
existing polity in India. Matters were further complicated 
by a series of events, in themselves not very important, which 
combined to produce a marked effect upon the educated public. 
The Eeport of the Public Services Commission, published 
early in 1917, was regarded as a disappointing document. Some 
of the suggestions, it was considered by Indian Nationalists, 
were no doubt valuable, but on the whole it failed to 
appreciate the new spirit of India, which was reluctant to admit 
that a strong European element was necessary among the 
officers of any department. The contrast between the hopes 
which had been aroused, and the results which had been achieved 
after so much labour, time, and expense, was a favourite theme 
of discussion for some time in the Indian edited press. In 
addition, a good deal of feeling was aroused by proceedings 
subsequently cancelled, commenced against ilr. Gandhi, the 
wcU-knewn social reformer, who had gone to Champaran in 

TheCbampaianCase. to enquire into the grievances 

ot the labourers employed on indigo 
cultivation. Fresh material for complaint by the Indian edited 
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India in the War Con- 
ference. 


press was found in a somewhat strongly worded address 
in which the Principal of a Government College lectured 
his students on Indian moral standards. Excitement grew 
as a result of energetic Home Rule propaganda combined 
with such incidents as those described above. At length 
several Local Governments deemed it advisable to take action 
in the direction of counselling moderation and the aban- 
donment of chimerical hopes. 

It may be mentioned that at the February (1917) meeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, Lord Chelmsford had pleaded 
for patience, assuring the members that the question of consti- 
tutional reform for India was a topic to which his Government 
was giving the most earnest consideration. In the atmosphere 
of growing excitement the appeal passed almost unheeded. 

So, strangely enough, did the decision 
of the British Government that India 
was to be represented on the Imperial 
War Conference by two non-official Indians and one British 
administrator, in addition to the Secretary of State. Appre- 
ciation of this important ^step was less in ‘evidence than un- 
favourable comment on the fact that the representatives had 
been selected by Government. 

In the summer months of 1917, xmeasiness reached its- 
height. The Governor of Madras, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
formd it necessary to deliver emphatic- 
warnings against the employment of political propaganda of a- 
type which they considered likely to increase popular uneasiness. 
This gave rise to an unfounded and regrettable suspicion that 
Government was about to embark upon a campaign of repres- 
sion, -with the object of uprooting political activity of any and 
every land. Nothing coiild have been farther from the truth ,' 
but circulars issued at this time by several Local Governments, 
pointiag out the undesirable results on college discipline of 
immature students identifying themselves prominently -with 
political meetings, confirmed the suspicion in the minds of 
many people. Partly no doubt as a result of these circulars, a- 


Further Uneasiness — ■ 
Official Action. 
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movement tor “ ITationol Education ” vras started in Madras 


“ National Edneation.” 


by vray of protest against what was 
described as the denationalising effect 


of the existing educational system. Despite the enthusiasm of 
its supporters the movement has not so far been looked upon 
with favour by many Indian educationalists of eminence. At 
present it is too early to pronounce either upon its success 
or its possibilities. It deserves mention here as providing further 
evidence of the many-sided energy with which the Homo 
Eule campaign was pushed in the early summer of 1917. At 
this very juncture, an event occurred which did more than any- 
thing else to excite the fear of Indian politicians. On May 14th 
1917, Lord Pentland, in his speech to the Madras Legislative 
Council, had sounded a deliberate note of warning on the 


Home Rule propaganda and the violent methods which were 
being employed to push it — methods which in the opinion of 


Government were calculated to produce in Madras the same re- 
volutionary tendencies which in Bengal had led to so deplorable 
consequences. This warning was disregarded, and as a rcsxdt, 
after His Excellency the Governor had personally attempted 
to dissuade Mrs. Besaut from persisting in the course she 
was then following, an order was 
issued on June 16th directing her and 
her two principal lieutenants, ilessrs. 
Arundale and Wadia, to abstain from attending pobtical 
meetings, and from making speeches. They were also required 
to take up their residence in one of six prescribed areas. They 
chose the pleasant hill station of Ootacamnnd. 


TMs order made a great sensation in India, and protest 
Its Effects meetings were organised in many places. 

Home Rulers announced their intention 
of fi^tmg out once for all the question whether self- 
government was a legitimate aspiration for India or not ; and 
under their guidance this issue was placed in the forefront of the 
agitation. It was feared that the anticipated campaign of 
repression had really begun ; and insufficient allowance was 
made for the difficulties to which Government had been 
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exposed by tbo agitation resulting from tbo inflammatory 
methods employed in ventilating political questions. In tlic 
midst of a great •war it is plainly impossible to permit tbo 
raising of popular excitement, by tbc employment of 
violent language directed against existing rdgime. Tbo 
publication of tbe Report of tbc Mesopotamia Commission 
about tbis time added to tbe dilScultics wbicb Government 

was called upon to face, affording as it 
Mesopotan^ Commis- ready opening for those wbo 

desired to criticise tbe efficiency of 
tbe administration. Moreover, tbc changes in tbe India 

Office resulting from tbe Report gave 
Tone of the Press. that the anxiously 

awaited pronouncement upon India’s future position in the 
Empire would be further delayed. The press, both English and 
Indian edited, assumed an unparalleled bitterness of tone at 
tbis time. Up and down India tbe major portion of Engbsb- 
edited press supported Government fairly consistently. Tbe 
great majority of Indian-edited newspapers, while doubtful 
in their attitude towards the Mesopotamia Commission Report 
and very resentful of criticism of Lord Hardinge, whole-heartedly 
condemned the recent internment. But it was noteworthy 
that the greatest imanimity among Indian newspapers upon 
the latter topic was found in Northern India, where the 
difflculties to which the Madras Government had been exposed 
by the Home Rule propaganda were less appreciated than in the 
South. In Madras itself, and in Bombay, there were signs that 
certain sections of Indian opinion were unwillmg utterly to 
disapprove the internment. There was none the less a great 
preponderance of feeling in favom of the internees, and in the 
protest meetings which were held in various parts of India, 
the strongest sentiments were expressed. For a time there was 
a talk of passive resistance ; but this came to nothing. The 
action of certain political leaders in the United Provinces, who 
abandoned a projected recruiting meeting as a protest, was 
condemned in many other parts of India. But the excitement 
continued to grow ; and an energetic attempt was made by the 
Home Eulers to enlist the sympathies of the Muhammadans by 


coupling 'sdtli tlie names of iIrs. Bcsant and her lieutenants, the 
names of two iluhammadan internees, 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali,- who 
had been restricted bv the Government 
of India in Lord Hardinge’s time on the ground that they 
bad expressed and promoted sjunpathy with the Eng's 
enemies. It seemed that the leaders of the Nationalist party, 
both Moderates and Extremists, Hindus and Mrihammadans had 
once more closed their ranks. 


While the excitement was still at its height, the situation 

_ , . was suddenly eased by the publication 

The Announcement of , ^ ^ 

Angnst J20. ^mntagu s speech of August 

20th, the most important passage of 
which was as follows ; — 


“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, and the gradual development of self-govemin!! institu- 
tions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government iu India as an integral part of the British Empire. 
They have decided that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest import- 
ance as a prehmiiiary to considering what these stops should be 
that there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at home and in India. Hia Majestv’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s 
approval, that I should accept the Vicerov’s invitation to pro- 
ceed to India to discuss these matters with the Vicerov and the 
Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy the view of 
local Governments, and to receive with him the suggestions of 
representative bodies and others. I would add that progress 
m t^ policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the' Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom the new opportunities ser- 




virch will thus Ih" (’nuh-rrod. ;m<l liy (ho oxtcut. t.o wliirh it in 
fouiul ihut roiirKloiit'o 0.111 ho rojio.ioil in tlioir hod.so of ro,s|>()n- 
sihility. .\in]'h' nj'portunity will 1 m' nfFnnh'd for pnhiir di.soiis- 
tiioii of tlio proixj.s.ds. whicli will ho fiiihniitlod in fhn; ooiirHo to 
I'jitlinnu'iit 


Us EtTccts. 


Tlio offoct of ihi.s nmiounronioni wn.s ipiiolcly jo'on in I ho n'.snl- 
tnnt rlonvji<rc of tlio rnnic.s of (ho Na- 
tioiuili.st p.irty. Tho Jhidoratos frnjildv 
woloomod (Iio doclarntion as (ho “ .Mnsrim Chnrtn of India.” 
and whilo a.slciin; for tho rolonso of tho, intornoo.s ns an onrno.st, 
of tlio intont.ions of (Jovi'minont , dosirod to concontrnto nil 
thoir onor'jios on an odncntis'o rnnii>ai^n in propnrntion for the 
coiniiif: vi.sit of tho Socrotary of Stato. Tho KxfroinisiR on the 
other hand o.xprossod dissatisfaotion at tho f,'unrdod phraBooIofty 
of the annonnconient , which (hoy deoinod to fall very far 
short of India's deserts and nspiratioirs. They dc.sircd (hat 
atiitntion should continue, and ur>:ed tlio adoption of a policy 
of jiassivc resistance with the object of inipressin" upon the 
Briti.sh people the necc.ssity of concilialini; the party of advance 
in India. The division between (he Moderates and the Extre- 
mists was further cm}iha.sisod by disputes ns to the election of the 
President of the approaching Indian National Congress. The 

Moderates were reluctant to accept 
the suggestion put forward by the 
younger Extremists, that Mrs. Besant 
should be elected ns a protest against “bureaucratic repression.” 
There was a disturbance in tho Congress Beception Ck)mmittec, 
which was dissolved by the Chairman ; and a rival committee 
with Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore as Clinirman was set up by tlio 
Extremists. At length the desire to present an unbroken front 
to the Secretary of State overcame tlio reluctance of tho older 
congress-men, and Mrs. Besant was accepted with the appear- 
ance of unanimity. 


Division o! Nationalist 
Party. 


By the time the Legislative Council mot in September, the 
political tension had been largely relieved. But a further 
complication was shortly introduced by the outbreak of serious 


D 
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trouble between tbe Hindu and Muhammadan communities. Ifc 

has already been remarked that the 
Hindu-MusUm Oonten- headers of tbe Nationalist party, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, had come 
to an agreement in December 1916 to support the Congress 
League Scheme. Unfortunately in this matter the gulf which 
separated the leaders on both sides from the masses of their 
co-rehgionists was very wide, — a fact clearly proved by any 
study of the Indian-edited press, both English and Vernacular, 
during the first halt of the year 1917. Some of the organs of 
conservative Hindu opinion blamed the Hindu leaders for con- 
senting to confer so generous a representation upon the Muham- 
madans. But their attitude was far from being as strongly 
marked as that of the conservative Muhammadan press, which 
continued to voice distrust of the intentions of the Hindus, 
and denied that the Muhammadan political leaders, in assen- 
ting to the Lucknow compromise, had any claim to represent 
Muhammadan opinion throughout the cormtry at large. The 
Indian National Congress, it was pointed out, was a national, 
not a Hindu body ; and doubts were thrown upon its power 
to co mmi t, the Hindus in general to such a liberal recognition of 
Muhammadan claims. The Muslim League came in for much 
criticism from this same conservative section of the Muham- 


madan press, portions of which denounced the Home Rule 
movement as an attempt to betray the interests of Islam 
into the hands of the Hindus. As the year drew on, the situa- 


Mosllm Feeling. 


tion was not eased by the military 
misfortunes which overtook Turkey. 


To the Muhammadan, rehgion and politics are almost insepar- 
ably connected ; and despite the splendid loyalty of the Muham- 
madans to the British Empire, anything which affected the 
temporal power of Islam could not fail to cause them distress 


and anxiety. The capture of Baghdad, the Palestine successes, 
and the growing power of the Sharif of Mecca were topics upon 
which Muhammadan opinion was sensitive. Two things, it may 
be mentioned, in passing, comforted the community very much. 
They were thankful that the holy places of Karbela, Najf, and 
Jerusalem had not been the scene of actual fighting, and they 
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is an ohjort of pro.at rt'voroncf'. tho rolohrnlion of tho Htilcr-'Id 
is ofton an orca.sion for tho onthroah of hittr-r fcolinos hotwoon 
tho two rnininnnitios. Asa nth', sonn' nrran}:o)nonts arc made 
hy tho loador.s on oarh sidt; to jircvont the passions of the 
ijrnnrnnt from heooming inflninod. Rut in 1!)17. in tho Patnn 
division of Rihnr and Orissa, tho ninil Hindus of a large area 
ajqic.ar to have made a carofnlly organised attempt to put an 
end once for all to the row sacrifice in their midst. Tho first 
riot, occurred on the morning of Sejitcmhor iSth nt a village 
named Ihrahimpur in the Shahnhnd district. In spite of the 
conclusion of a compromise hotwcon the local Hindus and 
Aluhnmmndans, a large liody of Hindus from a distance attacked 
and looted the. village. The rioters dispersed ns quickly ns they 
had appeared ; and since the compromise had been broken, 
the Muhammadans performed the cow sacrifice according to 
their custom. On the morning of Sciitcmber .lOtli a mob of 
Hindus, estimated to number more than 2.o,000, attacked Hira- 
liimpur and some neighbouring villages. It was only dispersed 
after a hand to hand contest with the police, in the course of 
which much looting was done and the police station attacked. 
Strong reinforcements of military police wore at once hurried 
to the district, and for 3G hours there was an outward calm. 
But on October 2nd without further warning, rioting broke 
out simultaneously over a largo part of the district, and for si.x 
days law and order disappeared. Largo Hindu mobs everywhere 
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attacked MuhammadanB, destroying their houses, and looting 
their property. In the south of the district, Muhammadan villa- 
gers put up a plucky resistance, and desperate fights attended by 
considerable bloodshed occurred in some places. The mobs 
vere frequent y led by small landholders who directed the 
proceedings from elephants or from horse-back. Strong detach- 
ments of troops, which were hurried to Arrah, had at first great 
difficulty in getting to close quarters with the numerous 
mobile bodies of rioters. The countr}' was water-logged and 
extremely unsuited for rapid movement either of cavalry or of 
infantry. The rioters were well served by their spies, and 
cfispersed quickly as soon as the troops arrived in any given 
piace, only to rally again without delay somewhere else. As 
soon as it became possible to establish a cordon of military 
posts and to connect them with patrols along the main toads, 
resistance collapsed. On October 9th similar disturbances 
broke out in the adjoining parts of the Gaya district, where 
over 30 villages were looted. But this time troops were near 
at hand, and order was restored after a few days. The 
rioters, who had been arrested in great numbers, were tried by 
special trbunals constituted under the Defence of India Act, 
and about one thousand individuals were convicted and sen- 


tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

These lamentable occurrences at once produced their effect 

„ , upon the relations between the Hindu 

Effect upon Hindu-Muslim j at i, -i ■ n 

relations. Jllunanunadan conimumties all over 

India. The Muhammadan press as a 

whole was loud in its denunciation of the Hindu rioters, and the 


more conservat ve section announced that its fears as to the 


treatment which Muhammadans might expect at Hindu hands 
were now fully confirmed. The Hindu press while condemning 
the rioters, could not pretend to see eye to eye with the 
Muhammadans upon the cow- killing question. It was 
remarked at the time that certa n sections of that press 
appeared to feel less sorrow for the sufferings of the Muham- 
madans than chagrin at the break-down of the political 
compact arranged between Hindu and Muhammadan leaders, 
which found expression in an attempt to fix the blame on. 



Government rather than upon the religious fanaticism of an 
ignorant rural population. The gulf between the Hindu and 
3Iuhanunadan communities widened and the Muslim political 
leaders themselves began to fear for the interests of Islam, since 
it was plain that the conciliatory attitude of the Hindu leaders 
was no indication of the temper of the Hindu rank and file. 
At the meeting of the All-India Muslim League held two months 
afterwards, under the presidency of the Raja of Mahmudabad, 
these fears found expression in a demand on the part of certain 
persons that the representation of the Muhammadan community 
upon the Councils contemplated in the Congress-League Scheme 
should be increased to fift}’ per cent. 

Shortly before the outbreak of these troubles, the Imperial 

Legislative Council had met at Sim'a. 
Meeting of the Imperial On September .5th, the Government 
Legislative CoimcU, Sep- £ India announced that it was pre- 

pared to recommend the ^Madras 
authorities to remove the restrictions p’aced upon Mrs. Besant 
and ilcssrs. Arundale and Wadia, on condition that 
it was satisfied that those persons would ab.stain from 
violent and unconstitutional methods of political agitation 
during the remainder of the period of the war. In taking 
this course, the Government of India declared that it 
was actuated by the hope that the recent declaration of His 
5Iajcsty's Government and the approaching visit ot the Secre- 
tary of State, would exercise a tranquilising effect upon the 
situation. Lord Cliclmsford in his opening speech drew atten- 
tion to the importance of the recent announcement of policy. 

and summarised the methods bv which 
The Viceroy s Speech. advance was to be achieved towards 

the endowment of British India vith self-government ns an 
integral part of the British Kmpirc. Local self-government, 
the employment of Indians in more re.spon.sible positions under 
Govenimenf , changes in the IvCgislativc Councils — such were the 
three methods ; and rccour.se was to be had to all three siimil- 
taneon.sly. Continuing, the Viceroy made a .strong appc.il for 
moderation of thought and cxprcs.sion, so that when the Seere- 
tary of State arrived, he might find a calm ntinosjdiere in wliieh 
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tlie issues to be examined might receive the attention worthy 
of their importance. In another part of his speech. Lord 
Chehnsford recounted the success of the attcmjrts which his 
Government had made to remove such long standing causes of 
.complaint as the cotton duty which had penalised India in favour 
of Lancashire ; as the race har which had hindered the bestowal 
of King’s Commissions upon Indians ; as the in\’idious treatment 
to which Indian immigrants and Ausitors had been subjected 
in certain parts of the Empire. With regard to this last matter, 
he pointed out that the acceptance, by the Dominions represen- 
tatives on the Imperial War Conference, of the principle of re- 
ciprocity of treatment, was the first fruits of India's admission to 
a place of honour at the council-table of the Empire. Two 
well-worn domestic grievances were mentioned. Under the 
Indian Defence Force Act, an opportunity had been afforded to 
Indians to undergo military training. Kext, the Arms Act was 
already under examination, with a view to aboUshing racial 
distinctions as a ground for exemption. The Wcerov further 
dwelt upon the services rendered by India to the Empire in 
the war, and upon the determination of his Government that 
the gallant deeds of the Indian Army should be adequately 
recognised and requited. 

This speech was the cletirest expression of the views of Lord 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
Speech. 


Chelmsford's Government which had as 
yet been receh'ed by the Indian pubbe. 


and it was the subject of favourable 
comment by the press. Not many days afterwards. Sir Michael 
0 Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, delivered a 
speech which excited much opposition among the Nationalist- 
members of Council, and, indeed, among the Nationalist 
party generally throughout the countrv. Availing him- 
se f of the opportumty afforded by a motion to assimilate the 
form of government in the Punjab to that of Bihar and Orissj 
he recounted the splendid services which the people of his 
pro^^nce had rendered in the war. He pointed out that with 
less than oue-th^eenth of the population of the Indian Empire, 
banishes sixty per cent, of the army recruited in 
India. He went on to contrast in forceful terms the deeds of the 
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Punjab vdtb tbc words of certain of the Nationalist leaders, and 
condemned the attitude of those sections of Indian opinion, 
wliich “ forgetful of the security which they owe to the British 
Navy and the Brifsh Indian army, regardless of the tcnlblc 
crisis tlurough which the British Empire is passmg,” were “ cal- 
lously discussing and oven actively preaching the doctrine of 
passive resistance to the King Emperor’s Government.” The 
resentment aroused by this speech in some quarters was very 
strong, and at the next meeting of Council Sir Michael expressed 
his regret that his remarks had given offence. 

Taken in conjunction mth the release of Mrs. Besant, Sir 

Michael’s speech and its reception by 
Its Consequences. ,, -vt a- v i. a j i 

the Nationabst party produced an 

effect extending far beyond the four walls of the Council Chamber. 
The non-official English community had of late taken very little 
interest in Indian politics, and the European Defence Associa- 
tion, which had come into existence more than thirty years ago, 
as a result of the Ilbert Bill agitation, had shrunk in numbers 
and in influence. But doubts as to the wisdom of Government’s 
action in releasing IMrs. Besant, uncertainty as to the future 
of English interests in India under the newly announced regim6, 
and approval of many of Sir Michae O’Dwyer’s sentiments, 
combined to arouse the non-official English community to a 
sense of their need for some organised form of self-expression. 

Accordingly, an endeavour was made to 
The Europe^ Assooia- Eiuopean Association, Irom 

whose title the word “ Defence ” had 
been dropped in the course of years, upon a new footing. This 
attempt quickly achieved success. Branches were formed all 
over India, a new central organisation was established in 
Calcutta, and backed by a majority of the English-edited 
papers, the Association increased its membership in a short 
time to some 7,000 or 8,000 from scarcely as many hundreds. 
This new move was regarded with suspicion by the Indian 
press as a whole, and both English and Indian-edited papers 
indulged n an acrimonious controversy which rendered more 
than usually difficult the achievement of that calm atmosphere, 
or which Lord Chelmsford had pleaded. 
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In Soutliern India, tlic relcaso ol ^Irs. Bcsnnt was denounced 


ESect oJ Mis. Besant’s 
Release. 


by tbe majority of tlio non-Erabmin 
community, who bad for somctunc 
promoiisly been organising tbemselves 


in protest against tbe superior social position occupied bj' the 


Erabmins. They plabdy announced tbeir conviction that 


tbob interests would not bo safe, unless protected in tbe 
future Councils by some sebemo ol communal representation. 
On tbe other band by the Hindu leaders of the Nationalist 


party, tbe release was bailed as a triumph, with tbe result 
that the Muhammadans were inspired to attempt a similar 
feat in secururg the release of the interned Ali brothers. Jlrs. 
Besant interested herself in the matter for sometime, but 
when it was found that ^lubammad Ali refused to give without 
reservation the guarantee which bad been suggested, agitation 
over tbe case began to be regarded among Hindu political 
leaders as infructuous and they began to lose interest in it. 
This was not calculated to make the relations between the 
Hindus and tbe lilubammadans, abcady exacerbated by the 
Bihar riots, any more cordial ; and ns the yen" 1917 drew to 
a close symptoms were not wanting that the consen'ativo 
section of Muhammadan opinion, which regarded the blusbm 
League and its compromise with the Hbidus suspiciously, was 
becoming increa ingly powerful. In various parts of India, 
tbe provincial Muslim Leagues began to split up. The ad- 
vanced political leaders of tbe community maintained tbeb 
adherence to tbe Lucknow agreement, while the more conser- 
vative sections would have nothing to do with it. 

All classes of interests began to prepare memorials and 

The Secretary ol State’s readiness for the ap- 

Vislt. proachmg visit of the Secretary of 

State ; and on his arrival in India, 
Mr. Montagu settled down with the Viceroy to receive many 
deputations and to grant innumerable private interviews. No 
class or commumty in India desired to be left out in the cold, 
and many Associations were hurriedly formed at the last minute 
by bodies^ of persons who had not hitherto perceived-the need 
of organising themselves for the expression of their opinions. 
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The more imporlnnl of tliorip mUlresses favovircd (lie, Con^roHs- 
Lenpio Soliomo, witli aurli additions and (inalilicat ions ns n])- 
jienlcd to the. pnilicular interest eoneernod in each deputation, 
lint the non-Brnlimin connnunilies of .Madras and t lie Decenn, 
while favourin" poliiienl advance under sueli conditions as 
they imniiinod would safeguard their own peo])le, pi'iierally 
oppo.sed the Xalinnnlist^ jiroprammc. This opposition was 
also found in many of the addresses jiresented hy the larger 
landlords, .hy the conservative Muhammadans, and by other 
classes who either Iiecnu.se of their inelinnt ions or their posi- 
tion in the social scale, were but. sli^ditly affected by recent 
political movements. The Kurojican .Association, ns re- 
presenting' the interests of the non-oflicial community, c.\- 
))re.ssed itself atronfily in deprecation of hasty advance, but 
could pive little counsel ns to the forward stejis which most 
people knew must be taken before lou”. From every side, 
hopes and fears were freely e,\presscd. One and all received 
courteous and attentive hcarint: from Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Gielmsford. There was indeed from ccitain sections of the 
press a not very reasonable complaint at Mr. Montagu's non- 
committal attitude. cou])lcd with a fear that he had been too 
“isolated’’ from things Indian to appreciate the urgency of 
India’s claim to political concessions. On the whole, however, 
the facility of expression allowed to opinion of every shade 
met uith well deserved approval. Nor was it only the dwellers 
in British India who were desirous of expressing their views 
upon the topic of political reconstruction. In November 1917, 
ns in the preceding year, an informal Conference of Indian 

Princes had been convened by Lord 
The Chiefs Conference. Chelmsford, and before dispersing, the 

Princes had appointed a committee to consider the new situa- 
tion. Tlic result of their deliberations was presented to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State in February, 1918. 

Meanwhile the December meeting of the Indian National 
Congress had been held in Calcutta 
"^es^^reemEm"' presidency of Mrs. Besant. 

Her adroit handling resulted in the 
withdrawal of all the resolutions which proposed modifications 



in the Congress-Lcagnc Scheme. That Scheme \vfl5 rcnfiirmed 
and was once more proclaimed with great emphasis ns the 
minimum which India was ready to accept. Mrs. Besnnt’s 
presidential address, designed (o be read out at meetings 
held simultaneously in dilTercnt ])nrt3 of the countr}', 
asserted the right of India to receive immediately the consti- 
tutional concessions embodied in the Congress-League f?chemc, 
together with a promise of complete Home Kule in five or ten 
years. The speech was enthusiastically received by the Nation- 
alist press tbronghout the country ; but there was some disjwsi- 
tion to question the wisdom of her assertion that the decision 
of the majority was absolutely binding upon every incTnhcr 
of the Congress. This disjmition grew in strength and received 
support from those wlio had originally disliked Mrs. Besant's 
elevation to the presidential chair. It was indeed hardly to 
be expected that unanimity could be carried very far, since 
if Western analogies may be trusted, the emergence of distinct 
parties is one of the earliest symptoms of coirstitnlional develop- 
ment towards the institutions of democracy. The most im- 
portant result of the meeting was probably tlic confirmation 
of the Left Wing of the Nationalist party in its i)osscssion of 
the Congress maclunery. 


There does not appear to have been any greater unanimity 
the meeting of the Muslim League. 

Inc conservative Muhammadan press 
grumbled that the Arrah riots were slurred over in the Xicaguc 
proceedings. There was some disposition to attack sjieakcrs 
who favoured the Hindu-Muslim entente. JIuch sympathy was 
expressed on behalf of the Muhammadan internees, and com- 
plaints were made that Hindu opinion was too lukewarm on 
their behalf. As has already been noticed, there was a 
demand from certain quarters that JIuhammadan representation 
should be increased to fifty per cent, on the Councils contemp- 
lated by the Congress-League Scheme. 


During the early months of 1918 the di^^sions abeady 
noted between the Moderate and Ex- 
tremist politicians began to widen, as 


Party Politics. 
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did those between conservative and advanced opinion among- 
the Muhammadans. The Home Rule propaganda was vigo- 
rously pushed and was as vigorously met by those seetions 
of the communityj English and Indian, which disliked the 
^^olence of certain of its a'dvocates. There was in particular 
one aspect of this propaganda in Southern India whieh was 
attacked with extreme bitterness. The non-Brahmin wing of 
the Home Rule party in Madras, which was known as the 
Madras Presidency Association, devoted itself to an attempt 

at labour organisation. A Labom 
The Lahour movement, tt • x j i i 

Umon was formed, and articles 

appeared in the press describing the hardships of miUhands 

and industrial workers. Appeals were directed to the British 

Labour Party to support the cause of Indian labour, which 

was said to be in a defenceless condition. Later on in the 

year, as is mentioned in another place, the new Labour Union 

bore fruit in the outbreak of strikes in various quarters,* and 

in the establishment of other Unions framed in imitation. 

On the whole, the political situation had been greatly 

eased by Government’s manifest deter- 
Tfae General Situation. ■ j.- j. i -u x 

inmation to evolve a scheme of cons- 
titutional advance at an early date. In February 1918, when 
the Imperial Legislative Council met, the question of reforms 
still overshadowed everything else. Lord Chelmsford in his 
opening speech announced an important change in Budget 
procedure. Hitherto the financial statement had been intro- 
duced without discussion, and there had been no general 
debate on financial policy until the end of the session, when 

the Budget appeared in its final shape. 
As a result, the Budget debate had 
necessarily been somewhat infructuous 
and academic. By the new procedure, the Viceroy announced 
the financial statement was to be introduced into Council, and, 
its further consideration postponed until a fixed day, when a 
general discussion upon it was to take place. Lord Chelmsford 


The Imperial Legislative 
Council, March, 1918. 


* Hcport of Dircctorfi, Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, for half-year 
ending Slst December 1018. 
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-also informed the Council that as a result of the rvork of the 
last three months, the Secretary of State hoped to take home 
proposals embodying a safe and sober advance, with future 
steps duly outlined, towards the goal of responsible govern- 
ment. Ample opportunities, he reminded the Council, would 
be given for public discussion of the proposals, which in due 
course were to be submitted to Parliament. 

The subsequent proceedings of this meeting of the Council 
•call for little remark. The opportunity afforded Tor a more 
vital discussion of the financial statement was eagerly embraced, 
and a number of resolutions were moved asking for allocations 
of rnoney to particular purposes. These were sympathetically 
received, and met so far as appeared practicable to Government. 
Generally speaking, the acuteness of the political tension showed 
signs of passing away, although it was plain after Coimcil had 
dispersed that the publication of the report of the ATceroy and 
the Secretary of State was awaited with much anxiety. 

Before long, however, other matters claimed their share of 
attention. After three years of considerable prosperity, India 
■'vas beginning to feel in acuter degree the pinch of war. The 
s ortage of shipping which resulted from imrestricted sub- 
marinism operated to hinder the import of two things 
much in demand by all classes, — salt and cotton goods. In 

Economic Distress. 

and were aggravated by speculation 
until they pressed with great hardship upon the poorer classes. 
Discontent and uneasiness soon led to lawlessness, and in 
Bengal, Bombay, Bihar and Assam, there were outbreaks of 
looting, action against which was promptly taken by the Local 
GOTemments concerned. The situation was rendered more 
cult by restricted transport, due both to shortage of coal 
an to the demands made upon the railways bv the Forces in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Throughout the year 1918, as is 
noticed in another chapter of this Report, the general 
ecraomic situation gradually changed for the worse, until 
it became sufficiently serious to cause suffering to the poorer 
■classes and acute anxiety to Government. Already in February 
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1918, Lord Chelmsford had foimd it desirable to inform the- 
Imperial Legislative Council of the steps which were being 
taken to ob\iate the effects of the salt shortage. About 
this time, also, the absorption of silver currency owing 
to causes which are discussed elsewhere, was beginning to 
produce serious inconvenience. But in the early months of 
1918, while India was still experiencing the effects of the groat 
prosperity of 1917, stringency in certain quarters did little 
more than to arouse her to fuller realisation of the seriousness 
of the struggle in which the Empire was engaged. Tlie world- 
war had reached a most critical point. The coDapse of Russia 
in 1917 had thrown an added burden upon the Empire and 
the Allies, and in February 1918, Lord Chelmsford had warned 
India that she must be prepared for greater efforts and greater 
sacrifices, for more effective organisation of her military 
resources in manpower and in material. 

The situation indeed was as yet hardly realised in its true 
light. The bad news from the Western 
The War Sitaa on. front was insufficiently estimated by 

the bulk of the Indian edited press, and the Prime Minister’s 
telegram to the Viceroy on April 2nd, in which India was 
warned to be on her guard against the danger at her door, 
came as a severe shock. The summoning of the War Con- 
ference at Delhi on April 27th was hailed with enthusiasm by 

almost every section of the press. 
The l^M Conference, though certain Extremist organs re- 

^ ’ gretted that Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, 

and other Left Wing leaders had not been summoned. An 
account of the proceedings of this Conference will be formd 
elsewhere. In the present connection it is sufficient to note 
that most of the princes and politicians who attended the 
Conference vied with the officials in their enthusiasm for the 
organisation of India’s resources against the Empire’s enemies. 
As was perhaps to be expected, the note of political con 
troversy was not absent from some of the speeches of certain 
Left Wing politicians present ; but as to the general solidarity 
and determination of educated India to support Government 
at this critical juncture, there could be no possibility of doubt 
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The operation of the new central organisations called into 

^ being as a result of the Conference, 

llesults ol the Oonference. i- i i 

combined with the mcreased activity 

of local Governments, served still further to bring the war 
home to India at large. There was a marked enthusiasm to 
co-operate with Government on the part of certain Indian 
political leaders. The Moderates threw themselves unre- 
servedly into the good work ; but among some sections 
-of the Left Wing there was a tendency to adopt an 
attitude of hargaining, and to demand political concessions 
from Government as a pre-requisite of support. One in* 
cident which attracted considerable attention took place 
in Bombay, where, in the course of a meeting held to give sup- 
port to the resolutions of the Delhi Conference, some prominent 
local memhers of the Home Rule party attempted to intro- 
duce an amendment with a political bias into a resolution 
of loyalty to the Throne. On being called to order by the 
Governor of Bombay, who was presiding over the meeting, 
a few of the Home Rulers left the haU. This incident 
was severely criticised in many papers, both English and Indian 
edited. It w'as complained that some of the Home Rulers did 
not realise the seriousness of the situation in which the Empire, 
and indeed India herself, was now placed. The result was to 
increase the guU between the Extremists and the Moderates. 

Moderates and Extremists. remarked at this time that 

while the Moderates were throwing the 
best of their energies into work designed to assist Government 
in the prosecution of the war, the Home Rulers were conducting 
a campaign directed towards obtaining political concessions 
rather than towards the achievement of victory. In Madras the 
movement for National Education was pushed with zeal by the 
Home Rule party, and excited some suspicion among the non- 
Brahmin leaders. In another direction also the activity of 
Home Rule Leaguers made itself felt. The Madias Presidency 
Association, and its newly established Labour Union, found 
a r^dy hearing among mill-hands and labourers who were 
beginning to experience through a rise in prices something 
of the distress of war. In the latter part of the year, the result* 
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Already in June 1918, the Bengal Moderates had started 
a National Liberal League, and it "was plain that they 'were 
prepared to take their own line upon the Eeport. The Left 
M ing party, as represented by the Home Rule Leaguers, were 
the first in the field. Indeed, a few days before the Eeport 
was published, one of their leaders took it upon himself to con- 
demn the proposals in advance on the ground that they origi- 
nated with foreigners. "Within a few hours of publication 
a number of other Extremist leaders expressed their opinion 
decisively and unhesitatingly. Mrs. Besant condemned the 
proposals as unworthy to be offered by England or to be 
accepted by India. i\Ir. Tilak was not far behind her in 
pronouncing the Scheme to be entirely unacceptable. But in 
strong contrast with the hasty action of the Home Eulers was 
the conduct of the Moderates, who took sometime to make 
up their minds. There was a general reluctance in many 
quarters to pronounce upon the detailed recommendations of 
a document of such complexity, but the old leaders of the 
Centre party of the National Congress, such as Sir Dinshaw 
Ilacha of Bombay and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea of 
Bengal, were unanunous in pronouncing the scheme to be a 
substantial instalment of responsible government, and an 
honest endeavour to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
educated India. 

The comments of the press were at first very cautious, but 

Press Comments. whole favourable. The majority 

of the English edited press gave the 
scheme sober, fair, and honest examination. The Indian 
cclitod press soon displayed a di\ision of opinion upon the 

jeet. Jloderate organs started with a disposition in 
a\ our of the proposals, while Extremist organs started with 
disposition tlic otlicr 

As the liberal and far-reaching character of the proposals 
^amc generally realised, the conviction gained ground that 
t c Extremists had made a mistake in dcnoimcing them. The 
more mduential periodicals, both Indian and English edited, 
warned Indian politicians that even if the Scheme did 
not go so far as had been hoped, it would be a grave 
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above aU things most important not to vrrcck the project, 
and before long they began to confine their suggested arnend- 
ments to matters which did not affect the main priuciplca. 
The central plan of divided responsibility or dyarchy as i 
is called in India, came in for little criticism ; indeed the 
Moderates had small objection to the principal promsions of the 
Scheme, merely desiring to carry it further in certain direc- 
tions. They were anxious that the principle of responsibility 
should be introduced into the Government of India, withou 
quite realising the practical difficulties involved. They 
to see Indians appointed to half the number of scats on t e 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. In the sphere of local govern- 
ment they rather disliked the power which would fall to t e 
Governor ; they feared the Budget arrangements and the possib e 
starvation of transferred subjects ; they also disliked the 
Committee procedure. But on the whole they were prepare 
to accord to the scheme a hearty measure of support.. 

The Moderates’ position was considerably strengthened at this 
time by the publication of the report o 
The Sedition Conunittee. Committee presided^ over 

by Mr. Justice Bowlatt. This Committee had been appointed, 
amongst other reasons, out of a desire to satisfy public opmion 
in India and elsewhere, certain sections of which had assume 
that the internments under the Defence of India Act ha 
not always been based on sufficient evidence. Assurances to the 
contrary having failed to shake this belief, the Government o 
India decided in December 1917 to appoint an extremely autho- 
ritative Committee to investigate in the fullest possible manner 
all the evidence bearing upon the sedition movement in Indw. 
The personnel of this Committee included a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England ; the Chief Justice 
of Bombay ; an Indian High Court Judge from Madras • 
a non-official Indian lawyer of high standing ; and an experi- 
enced member of the Indian Civil Service. The unanimous 
report which they produced was a complete justification o 
the action of Government. It proved that the ordinary pr®" 
visions of law were entirely unsuitable for a situation such as 
Government had been called upon to face in India at the begin- 
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Tim KnL'li''li cmnnmrcinl cnminunity, 
The Encibh Commonttr. r • .1 , , i • .1 . 

franii" (hat its .‘itako in tlm country 

Imd not been FufTicicntly con^iib'rod. found particular cauKC for 
lumaFincFF in tlm. thoorotmal ob)ccttons put forward in (he 
Report to (he principle of communal rnprc.ienfntion. After main- 
taining Mlenre for .^ome time, the Kuropcan A-isociation is.sucd 
n manif'-’Fto, which received wide publicity in the pro.FS, express- 
ing alarm at what it considered to be a double weakening of 
the position of the Engli.sh in India, through the Riniullancous 
processes of Indianising the scrvice.s and of introducing far- 
reaching changes into the machinerj' of administration. 
Among the services too, there was a feeling of uncertainty as 
to what the future might bring. Tlie. Indian Civil Service in 
particular found itself likely to bo aflcctcd vitally by the 
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Eeform proposals, and in some pro^’inccs, Civil Scrvica 
Associations, vrliich had long existed, renewed their activities 
with the object of clearing np questions of retirement, pensions, 
and the like, should sen’icc under the new conditions prove 
uncongenial. Xatural ns was this movement in the circum- 
stances, its effect was to alarm certain sections of the Indian- 
edited press, which, without pausing to remcmlmrthe honourahle 
traditions which have always characterised the work of the 
services in India, denounced the movement as an attempt on 
the part of vested interests to thwart the progress of reform. 


The second body which considered, that it had a cause of 
-a -V ! grievance in the recommendations of 

the Report was the non-Brahmm com- 
mnnity of Southern India. Its memhers were dismayed to 
find that the principle of communal representation, which had 
for long been a mam plank in their platfomt of {>olitical 
reconstruction was explicitly condemned on groimds of 
theory in the Report. But when it was pointed out that the 
community would have ample opportunity of stating its case 
before the two Committees which were goinc round to investi- 
gate franchise and functions, the agitation in some measure 
subsided. Further, the feeling that Dr. Nair, the most promi- 
nent non-Brahmin poUtician of Madras, was putting the nou- 
Brahinin case before the British public in the course of his 
stay in England, exercised a distinctly quieting effect. 


In the third place, the ^luhnmmndan communitr was some- 
The Muhammadans. disappointed with the provisions 

_ of the Scheme. The advanced section 

o ^ young Muhaiuuiadans. who were in agreement with the 
Hindu leaders, was inclined to resent the criticism which the 
framers of the Report directed against the Congress-Leamie 
Scheme. They were displeased at the prospective loss of the 
over-weighty representation which the Muslims of some 
provinces had secured by the Lucknow compact, and certain 
o them disliked the provision that since special electorates 
were conceded, no Muhammadan might vote in the ordinary 
constituency. At this time three unfortunate incidents occurred 
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vrhicli added to llie uneasiness of the iMnslim eommunity 
in general. It is Imc that the conservative section of 
^luhainmadnn opinion, Avliich had never liked the Luclniow 
agreement, vras not distressed hy the attitude of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report towards the Congress-League Scheme, but 
in regard both to the remarks inadc in the Report upon the 
subject of communal representation, and also to the incidents 
which now occurred, that section, in common with the 
politically minded ^luhanunadans, found great cause for 
disquietude. The first incident was the occurrence of trouble 
at the ^luhammadan i\jiglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. This 

educational institution, foimded some 
Aligarh. years ago by the great Muhammadan 

leader. Sir Syed Ahmad, is regarded with pride by all 
Indian Mussulmans. It has had a very distinguished history ; 
it has been noted for the eminent academic attainments of 
its staff ; it is generally regarded as the nucleus of a future 
Muslim University. For some time there had been 
difficulties between the Trustees on the Board of Management 
and the English staff. In consequence, the English staff 
resigned, and considerable anxiety was felt by the educated 
section of the Muslim community as to the condition of 
the College. But more serious than this was the occur- 
rence of fresh rioting on religious grounds. A Calcutta 

paper, describinc the experiences of an 
The Calcutta Kiots. a i, • w j r 

Arab m France, made use of an 

unhappy phrase which was taken as implying disrespect to the 

tomb of the Prophet. The feelings of the Muhammadans, 

already disturbed by causes previously noticed, were much 

excited by this, and indignation meetings were held at 

Calcutta and elsewhere. When the Bakr-’Id festival 

came round again, some lower class Muhammadans in Calcutta 

caused such disorder that the military had to be called out. 

Several lives were lost and many persons were woimded. 

Moreover, about the same time, there was a recrudescence of 

Hindu-Muhammadan trouble at Katar- 

^ pur in the Saharanpur district of the 

United Provinces. More than twenty Muhammadans were 
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cruelly murdered in a religious riot. Tlic matter is Rlill under 
investigation, but so far ns can be seen at the moment 
of vriting tbe causes of tbc cntnstTopbe vcrc purely local. 
The joint effect of tliesc incidents, ns may be imagined, 
■was to cause considerable uneasiness to the ^rnbanimadon 


community. 

Webave already seen tbattbe Left Wing party verc making 

c ..1 efforts to bridge the gulf separating 

Tlie Special Session of the m Z 

Indian National Congress, f nemselves from tbc Jloderntcs. lliesc 
efforts, however, were not crowned with 
success. At the special session of tbc Indian National Congress 
held in Bombay at tbe end of Atigust, few jModcratc leaders 
presented themselves. Tbc Congress did what tbc Extremists 
desired of it ; it pronounced tbe Reforms disappointing and 
unsatisfactor)'. It demanded that full responsible government 
should be established in tbe whole of India within a period 
not exceeding fifteen years, and in tbc pro^'inccs in a period 
not exceeding six years. These resolutions showed that there 
^ between tbc Extremists and 

the Moderates ; for while, as wc have seen, tbc latter were 
willing to accept tbe general principle of tbc Scheme, tbe changes 
which the former party desired to introduce in it were 
tantaTnount to a rejection, 

men tbe Imperial Legislative Council met in September, 

The Imperial LeglslaHve from the Western Front was 

Connell, September 1918. ™pi<ily becoming encouraging beyond 
all expectation. There were also 
rimonrs that great successes were about to occur in Palestine, 
ihe anxieties of Government concerning North-West Frontier 
pohtics seemed to be passing away, for Germany’s troubles 
on the Western Front were expected to keep her fully 
occupied m that quarter. But on the other hand, the 
m ema ^ situation of India continued to give much cause 
for aimety. The very high prices, originating in scarcity 
an e anced by profiteering, were now seriously aggravated 
y one o the worst known failures of the monsoon. 
^ e poor were suffering severely and Government’s 
intervention was demanded from all sides. The currency 
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The Viceroy's Speech. 


question was still very disquieting, for witbin three years more 
than fGO millions sterling had been unproductively employed 
in the purchase of silver from abroad, and the demand for coin 
still continued. On the wliolc, however, despite tlie anxieties 
inseparable from the internal situation, there was n general 
ntmosplicrc of optimism throughout the country. 

In his opening speech Lord Clichnsford briefly reviewed 
the general war situation, and described 
the various activities resultmg from 
the "nclhi Conference. He dwelt with pride upon the ready 
response which the reenuting campaign had evoked and 
upon the rapidly mounting subscriptions to the Second 
"War Loan. He referred to the prevailing liigh prices 
of food-stuffs and cotton cloth, and announced the determina- 
tion of Oovemment to take every precaution to safeguard the 
poorer classes. But the most important matter was the 
Viceroy’s declaration in regard to the reforms. He reminded 
the members thot, as was plainly stated in the Report, 
the progress contemplated in the Montogu-Chelmsford Scheme 
had been carried right up to the line beyond which inherent 
principles forbade immediate advance. Lord Chelmsford pro- 
ceeded, “ "What I wish to emphasise is tliis. Substantial steps 
were promised. In my own heart I am confident that subs- 
tantial steps arc provided in our proposals. We have not 
kept back something like hucksterers in the market, something 
which we would bo prepared to give as a result of pressure. 
Everything has been placed on the table for all men to see. 
In the words of the Report ‘ We have carried the advance 
light up to the lino beyond which our principles forbid us to 
go.’ ” These words were a considerable blow to the hopes 
of the Extremists throughout the country, and the position of 
the Moderates was correspondingly strengthened. The resolu- 
tion of Mr. Banerjea, wliich expressed gratitude for the reform 

proposals as a genuine effort and a defi- 
jeXSnHom”®" "ite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government, 
and recommended that a committee consisting of the non-oflicial 
members of Council should be appointed to consider the Report, 
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■was accepted by an overwbelming majority. Wlien tbis com- 
mittee came to band in its report, it was found tliat most of 
its detailed recommendations were not of ■v^ery fnr-reacbing 
character. There ■was a demand for the introduction of the 
principle of responsibility into the Government of India, but 
which of the Central Government’s functions could be safely 
entrusted to ministers was nowhere determined. The real 


importance of the worlr of the committee lay in the fact that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was now accepted by the 
moderate section of elected members of the Indian Legislature 
as a basis for the future constitutional development of India. 

The next important matter was the question of further 

TnsioJo ITT n financial as.Mstance in respect of the 
inaia’s new War Oontrl- ^ 

button. military forces raised or to be raised 

in India. The Finance Member, Sir 
WiUiam Meyer, put forward the suggestion on behalf- of Govern- 
ment that India should take over as frorn April Ist, 1918, 
the normal cost of 200,000 additional men. These men were 
already serving, but the expenses were then being paid by the 
British Government. It was further suggested that from April 
1st, 1919, India should take over the normal cost of 100,000 


men more. In assessing the contribution it was assumed 
that the war would last to the end of the year 1919-20, and 
it was reckoned that the amount of India’s new assistance to 
^e Empire would be £46 millions. It should be noticed that 
Governinent left the fate of the resolution to the votes of the 
non official members, upon whom the responsibility of accepting 
or refusing the proposal accordingly re.sted. Some notable 
^leeches were itiade, notable no less from their earnestness aS 
faom the loyalty to the King-Emperor which they displayed, 
ibe resolution was passed by a large majority, subject to the 
condition, originally proposed by Sir William Meyer, that the 
money s dMd he raised principally by a tax on excess profits, 
an t at the utmost care should be taken in no way to make 
tffings more difficult for the lower classes. There were two 
0 er mteresting motions, one concerning the Arms Act, which 
bas for sometime been a standing grievance. The Horae 
Member announced that a committee was to be appointed to 
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consider tlic whole question, nnd that early aclioai would bo 
taken to remove legitimate grievances. The other resolution 
was to the effect that the consideration of the Eowlatt Report 
should he held in abeyance. This resolution was lost by a very 
large majority, the only persons speaking in favour of it being 
one or t wo of the Left Wing party. 


During the session a variety of useful legislative work was 
, , . , done, to which fuller reference is made 

eg a ivo or . Chapter V of this Report. In the 

course of the discussion of a bill put forward by the Commander- 
in-Cliief, to provide that certain persons liable for military 
scrncc in the Indian Defence Force should be liable to perform 
war work of other kinds, the representatives of the English 
commercial community showed some annoyance, nnd asked 
that in matters of this sort, which would seriously affect 
their already depleted staff, they might be taken into the 
confidence of Government at an earlier stage. But the 
introduction of the measure was not opposed. The other 


legislative work was of a most important character, in the 
light of the e.xisting economic situation. Powers were 
taken by Government to provide a cheap supply of cotton 
cloth for the poorer classes of the community. As a 
re,sult of the passage, of this measure, an almost immediate 


fall in price occurred in several quarters, and when the end of 
the year came it had still been found unnecessary to exercise 
the powers placed at Government’s disposal. 


On September 25th, when news came of General Allenby’s 
great victory in Palestine and his destruction of the Turldsh 
force.s, an impressive scene was vdtnessed in Council. A non- 
official Muhammadan member from the Punjab moved that the 


thanks and congratulations of the Council should be conveyed 
to the Allied armies, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Members, who rose to their feet to mark the 
solemnity of the occasion. In his closing speech, the Viceroy 
congratulated the Council on the spirit of co-operation which 
had been displayed in the course of the session, and added 
some reassiuing words for the benefit of the Muhammadan 
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India and of the Indian States ; Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, a- 
Jlodcrntc politician of the United Provinces ; Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Chimanlall Sctalvad, vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
University ; Mr. H. L. Stephenson, a Secretary to the Govcni- 
ment of Bengal ; and Jlr. J. P. Thompson, Cliicf Secretary 
to the Punjab Govcnimcnt. 

The composition of these committees aroused a little 
opposition from two quarters. The 
” Left Wing party grumbled that they 

were not represented, and the non-Brahmins of JIadras made 
the same complaint. But generally speaking it may be said 
that the selection commanded confidence. 

Towards the close of the year, the internal situation was 
overcast with gloom. The ravages of 

Gro g D tress. influenza, which is estimated to have 
caused some six million deaths in India, far exceeded the 
depredations of plague in former years. The activities of 
Government were seriously disorganised. The prices of common 
necessaries of life showed no disposition to fall ; and the average 
wholesale prices for food, while in many cases below the average 
of world prices, showed a rise of 15 per cent, above the 
wholesale prices of 1917, and a rise of 31 per cent, above pre- 
war level. This was sufficient to cause deep distress in India, 
where the margin of income over bare subsistence is extremely 
small for the bulk of the population. In order to anticipate 
the demands caused by local shortage it was necessary to appoint 
a Foodstuffs Controller with very vide powers. 

But while the economic situation was such as to cause 
depression, this was largely offset, so far as general public feel- 
ing was concerned, by the change which came over the aspect 

_ of the war during the last few months 

The Aspect ol the War. i n mo rm. 5 •u.-u n 

of 1918. The end came with a sudden- 
ness which took most people by surprise. At first it was 
hardly believed that the long struggle was over. Not until 
orders were issued to stop recruiting did the remoter 
districts really believe that the Empire had been victorious. 
Their joy was in large measure due to the results which they 
expected to follow from peace, the return of their menfolk. 
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find Ibc fall in Ibe price of cloth nnd food. Unforluniilely, 
these results could not he realised nt- once. NonolhelesJ 
the encouraging news of the Einpire’.s victory seryed in some 
measure to relieve anxieties caused by (he econoinic situation. 
Everj’^vherc armistice celebrations were organised. In the 
great cities there were military proces.sions, decorated streets, 
and general holidays ; throughout the conntn’-side, district 
officers held meetings of notables, organised games, and dis- 
tributed food to the poor. The gloom of war-time wos 
dispelled and all India sincerely rejoiced. Among the 
political classes the rccc])tion of the new.s was enthusiastic. 
The Moderates were unfeigncdly delighted, for they found 
their position of general friendliness to Government greatly 
strengthened. On the other hand, tho.se members of the 
Left Wing of the Nationalists who had at one time attempted 
to bargain with Government by offering their .support in the 
prosecution of the war at the price of the conccs.sions they 
desired, saw that the time for such a policy had gone 
for ever. Their attitude, which at first was eharaeterisc<l 
by a little hesitatiou, seems to have been influenced in 
large measure by a fear lest the victory of the ^Mlies .-should 
weaken the determination of Great Uritain to proceed with 
Indian reforms. There was, ns was inevitable, some anxiety 
on the part of the Muhammadans, who were intensely 
concerned at the military misfortunes of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Muslim press, while rejoicing in the Allied victories, 
lost no opportunity of pressing for favourable consideration 
of Turkey’s helpless position. 

The course of political development quicklv responded to 

The Moderate Conference. situation. At the beginning 

of November, before tbc dcspcrntcncss 
of Germany’s plight was realised, the Moderates had hold their 
epecial conference in Bombay. Despite attacks by the Extre- 
mist press, they maintained their support of the general prin- 
ciples of the iMontagu-Chelmsford Reforms Scheme. Important 
sections of the press, both Indian and English edited, pointed 
out that the Moderates, as a Centro party between the old 
fashioned Conservatives and the newly evolved Extremists, had 
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a great part to play in the future development of Indian politics^ 
The conference was a suceess, giving confidence to the Moderates, 
and encouraging them to maintaia their independent attitude. 
Most of them decided to ahstain from attending the approaching 
session of the Indian National Congress, believing that while 
the Left Wing controlled the Congress machinery, they would 
have little chance of malcing themselves heard. It was soon seen 
that the Left Wing party were somewhat divided as a result 
of the post-war situation. There was a tendency on one side to 
move further and further beyond the old Home Rule League 
programme, to a point at which co-operation between Indians- 
and Englishmen was looked upon as definitely imdesirable. On 
the other side there was a tendency to approximate more and 
more to the position occupied by the Moderate party. In Bom- 
bay, the new body, who may be called the ultra-Left Wing, came 
to the front on the occasion of a meeting held to propose a me- 
morial to Lord Willingdon, the retiring Governor. They' 
protested against the requisition of the Town Hall for the 
purpose, and feeling ran very high. The incident excited 
far more interest all over India than its importance merited, 
perhaps because it showed that the ultra-Left Wing were 
discontented with the old steady tactics of Parliamentary 
opposition which had been employed by Nationalist leaders 
in times past. It seemed from the utterances of their press- 
that racial and personal hostilities were being imported into 
political questions. 

A further illustration of the new ultra-Left Wing attitude 
was found in the session of the Indian 
The Indian NaHonal Con- National Congress at Delhi. The whole 
i of the Left Wing were very anxious to 

make this session a success, in order to provide an offset to 
the success which the Centre party had achieved in the special 
^Moderate conference at Bombay. There were some five thousand 
delegates gathered at Delhi, including nearly a thousand agri- 
culturalists who had been given a free trip. Hundreds of 
women attended, some behind a thin curtain, others taking 
their places in the crowd. Throughout the whole session, it 
was apparent that the ultra-Left Wing were the dominating. 
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part}'. Spccclvos were demanded in the vcmiiculm:, and the 
old stylo of English orator)', once so popular, was grect-ed rvith 
manifest impatience. A resolution rc-alTirming the decision of 
the special Bombay Congro.ss that the Montagu-Cholmsford 
Scheme was disappointing and unsatisfactory, was carried by 
a large majority. The new resolution indeed went further 
than its original, for it dropped the time-limit of si.v years 
during which law, justice and police were to be reserved 
subjects in the Provinces, and demanded instead full provincial 
autonomy at once. This rcsohition showed the uncompromis- 
ing spirit and frank flouting of all dictate, s of prudence and 
expediency which marked the new party. Other resolutions 
were in harmony with this .spirit. Strong ])rotc.sts were made 
against the Bowlatt Report ; and India’s right to self-determi- 
nation and immediate Homo Rule was also asserted. The whole 
meeting was a triumph for the ultra-Lcft Wing, and by contrast 
to their attitude the main body of the old Honvo Riilc Leaguers 
appeared almost conservative. It is po.ssiblo tlint there will 
be an important re-grouping of parties in India through the 
obvious differences which have made their np])oaranco between 
the iollowers of Mrs. Besant and the rapidly developing ultra- 
Left Wing. 


The meeting of the Jluslim League which took place about 
,, the same time, was still more remark- 

able lor the prominence of the nltra- 
Left Wing party. Anxiety for the fate of Turkey and for 
temporal interests of Islam ^va3 apparent from most of the 
addresses. It is idle to deny that this natural feeling of anxiety 
on the question of Turkey’s future status is at the time of 
writing extremely acute in India ; indeed, when the year 
1918 came to an end it was the most 2>rominont subject of 
discussion in the Muhammadan press. 

At the close of the period under review, there was published 
a scheme of constitutional reform for Burma. The Government 


of that Province, having been invited to formulate its own 
scheme, produced a plan in which “ dyarchy ” and parliamen- 
tary responsibility, the two leading features of the Montagn- 
Chehnsford proposals found no place. The main principle 
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of tlie Burma sclieme may be described as association ratber 
than responsibility. The -work of government is to be carried 
on by four Boards, consisting of officials, but presided over 
by non-officials as directing agents. Local self-government is 
to be developed and tbe power of tbe Legislative Council, 
witb a non-official majority, is to be increased. Behind tbe 
whole structure lies tbe discretionary authority of tbe Head 
of tbe Province. This scheme is still under consideration, 
and appears to have been well received in Burma. 

As to tbe “ reabty ” of tbe pobtical developments outlined 
in this chapter, there can be no question. Tbe time has gone 
by when tbe topic of constitutional reform in India could be 


General Summary. 


dismissed summarily witb tbe remark 
that those who demand it form but a 


fraction of tbe population. 


Tbe present position is such that tbe Imperial Parliament 
finds tbe question of India’s constitutional advance, both 


immediate and future, not least in urgency among tbe post-War 


problems witb which it is faced. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Economic Background.* 


Turning novrto tlie economic background, in relation to- 
Tvbicb tbe general life of India as described iu preceding chapters 
has to be considered, the first topic -wbicb demands our atten- 
tion is that of Tinance. 


Principal Conditions 
oi Indian Finance. 


It is necessary by way of introduction to uidicate some of 
tbe principal contbtions by wbicb 
Indian finance is governed. First, 
India being still in tbe main an agri- 
cultural country vritb more tban 70 per cent, of ber population 
dependent upon agriculture, tbe Indian revenues are largely 
influenced by tbe cbaracter of tbe season, for despite tbe 
rapid spread of irrigation, Indian agriculture still rebes upon 
tbe monsoons, wbicb are bable to great fluctuations. Secondly 
India bas large commitments in London, in payment for -wbiob 
a sum averaging about £20 million sterling a year bas to be 
remitted to England. Tbis sum goes to pay for Government 
stores, for interest on debt, and for tbe salaries and pensions 
of civil servants -wbo are on leave or -wbo bave retired. In 
order to keep bimselE in funds to meet these borne charges, 
tbe Secretary of State sells drafts upon tbe Indian treasvrries, 
knovm as Council Bibs. Thirdly it must be remembered that 
tbe currency of India is rupee and rupee notes, with, before 
tbe -war, a considerable cbculation of sovereigns. In order 


♦ This Chapter is based principally npon material supplied 1^ the Finance 
and Commerce and Industry Departments and upon the Report of the 
Indian Industrial Commission, 

,It is to he noted that the word “Imperial ” is commonly applied in 
India to the Central Goremment to distinguish it from the Governments of 
the Provinces. To avoid ambiguity, this special sense of the term will be 
indicated by inverted commas. 
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to mnintnin the gold oxohnngo vnlno o£ this silver enrreuev 
in times of pressure, there hns been built u]) n large sterling 
reserve, known ns the Gold Standard Reserve, held for the most 
part in London. Fourthly must bo mentioned the fact 
that the Budget of the Government of India includes also 
the transactions of the local Governments, the revenues enjoyed 
by the lat ter being mainly derived from sources of income which 
arc shared between the Government of India and themselves. 
Generally speaking, certain heads of revenue, such as the land 
revenue, excise, stamps, income-tax, and the profits from pro- 
ductive irrigation works, are dunded between the provinces and 
the Central Government. On the other hand, the Pro\'incial 
Goverimrcuts take the receipts, from forests, registration, and 
ordinary public works, from police, education, medical services, 
courts and jails. The Government of India takes the revenue 
from opium, salt, customs, mints, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, military receipts and tributes from the Indian States. 
From these incomings the Government of India are mainly 
responsible for the charges of defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, interest on debt, and the home charges. 

The provinces from their income are responsible for the 
expenses connected with land revenue and general administra- 
tion, forests, police, courts and jails, education and medical 
8er\dces. On the other hand, charges for irrigation and ordinary 
pubbe works are common to both Central and Provincial 
Governments. Fifthly, we should note that a very large pro- 
portion of the revenue of the Government of India is derived 
not from taxation but from such somces as land revenue, opium, 
railways, forests, and irrigation. 


With this prelude we can proceed to that general sketch of 

war finance which is an essential intro- 
India's War Finance. j 4.- 4. ,.1. rs • i 1.1 -ii 

auction to the financial problems with 

which the Government of India has been faced during the period 

under review. When war broke out, there occurred in India. 

as elsewhere, a general dislocation of trade and finance. There 

was a serious run on the savings hank deposits, and some 

panic encashment of currency notes. There was also a consi- 


F 
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Budget oe the Govebnment of India for 1918 - 19 . 

General Statement of the Revenue and Expendihire charged to 
Rewnue, of the Government of India, in India and in England. 


Revekue. 


— 

Accounts, 

1916-17. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1918-19. 

Principal Heada of Revenue — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

22,041,266 

21,011,100 

22,798,600 

Opum .... 

3,160,005 

3,068,500 

3,191,800 

Salt ..... 

4,826,260 

6,472,800 

3,492,200 

Stamps .... 

6,776,696 

6,746,000 

6,938,000 

Eioise .... 

0,216,809 

• 10,076,800 

10,647,000 

Cnstoms .... 

8,669,182 

11,204,200 

10,814,400 

Income Tax 

3,772,967 

6,076,800 

6,333,200 

Other Heada 

• 3,656,106 

3,828,000 

3,870,700 

Total Pstkotpal Heaps 

61,107,470 



Interest ..... 

1,136,604 

2,246,300 

3,662,600 

Posta and Telegraphs 

4,174,607 

4,492,100 

4,782,800 

Mint ..... 

689,860 

630,700 

376,000 

Receipts hy Civil Departments . 

1,739,713 

1,926,700 

1,956,100 

Miscellaneous .... 

847,630 

2,699,900 

1,296,200 

EaUwaya : Net Receipts . 

21,313,797 

24,051,600 

22,983,700 

Irrigation 

6,166,624 

6,174,700 

6,320,400 

Other Public "Works 

309,373 

318,900 

304,900 

Military Receipts 

1,676,946 

1,602,200 

1,632,700 

Total Revenue 

BB 

BHl 

109,190,300 
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Gcncrnl SlnU'innit of thr Jicvrinic mul ETjn'u^ilurc rJinrijrd (o 
Jlrvrnor, of (hr Govrr»}00)it of huh'n, i‘)f Ijidia and in 
EnffJand — contd. 


RxrrsnrrtJnj;, 


— 

Arcoililt", 

it'Ki-n. 

1 llrvised 

K'timnte, 

• 1017-18. 

Biidfrct 

Estimate, 

1018-19. 


£ 

£ 

J. 

Dirrc: IVmiind^ on thr nrrrnuci 
Intrrf'l ..... 
ro^ti nnd Tcl'-prspln 

Mini ..... 
Snlnrici nnil Kxprn«M of Civil 
Dop.irtmcnt». 

Mi«crlI.incoui Civil Oi.irge^ 
Fnminr Rrlirf nnii In'unnco 
Rftilwfiyd : Intrrr«t and Mi-«crl- 
lnnrou<< Giarpn. 

■Irritation .... 

Other Pahlic Work-t 

Military Services . • . 

' n.a 28 .fir,s 

1,17-1.801 
.1.411,387 
107,411 
i 10,091,2.10 

1 

.1.414.272 
; 1,000.000 
; 13,831,022 

j .V.10,012 
4,018,03-'> 
20,500,757 

0.0.-8),300 

7.797.. '>00 

3. . 100. 000 
170,800 

20.930.800 

5.804.800 

1.000. 000 i 

13.870.800 

3.732.800 ' 
5,122,500 1 

30,281,700 

1 

10,451,800 
7,781,300 
3,931,-100 
170,000 
j 23,10 1,,300 

! 5,C71/)00 

1 1,000,000 
13,782,000 

3,928,700 

1 0,057,700 

30,532,700 

ToTAt ExTEyotTCTti:, “ IsrrnnrAL " 
ASi> PnorrsciAL. 

88,174,058 

1 

j 102,375,000 

i ! 

100,477,400 

Ad-! — Provincial Surplascs : that 
is, portion of allotments to 
Provincial Governments | 
not spent by them in tho | 
year. I 

2,307,302 

( 

1 

1 

1 

2,008,900 

572,000 

Deduct — Provincial Deficits : that 
is, portion of Provincial 
Eipcnditnro defrayed 

from Provincial Balances. | 


j 231,200 

111,200 

Total Expeothtobe chaboed to 
Eevekue. 

j 

i 00,572,260 

1 104,212,700 

100,008,800 

StmpLES . j 

7,478,170 

6,711,000 

2.581,600 

Total 

98,050,430 

109,024,300 

109,100,300 


, T 2 
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derable demand for tie remittance of money to London ; and 
to maintain tie exciange value of tic rupee, sterling drafts on 
London to tie extent of £8^- millions iad to ie sold bet-sveen 
August 1914 and January 1915. Tiis temporary vant of 
coiidence, tiougi it soon passed a^vay, left as a legacy 
£14 millions of debt, of viici £7 millions vas met from tic 
gold standard reserve, and £7 mUions raised in India Bills by 
tie Secretary of State. Tie vital problem during this period vas 
tie consoidation and conservation of India’s resources. Tery 
ittle could be done in tie form of direct financial assistance to 
tie Jlotier-Country, but such indirect assistance as could be 
given was given. During 1915-16, the home borrowings for 
capital expenditure were reduced from an estimated sum of 
£5J millions to about £2 millions, and £3 millions of tie borrow- 
ing from the gold standard reserve were paid off. So far ns 
possible, India abstained from drawing on tie resoinces of tie 
London market, and set herself, by tie curtailment of expendi- 
ture, to meet possible miUtary contingencies. 

By tie autumn of 1915. tie effects of the first dislocation 
iad passed away. A considerable demand, mainly arising from 
wax conditions, made itself felt for tie products of India, with 
tie result that tie export trade, wliici had been seriously cur- 
tailed. began to show a marked and growing revival. Tiis made 
possible not only a continuance of tie policy of abstaining from 
borrowing in London, but also the imposition of additional 
taxation in India. Accordingly, in tie Budget of 1916-17, tie 
Government of India strengthened its position by a programme 
of taxation which included the revision of tie import tariff, save 
as regards tie important item of cotton piece goods ; tie imposi- 
tion of new duties on tie export of jute and tea : a small addi- 
tion to tie salt tax ; and the enhancement and graduation of 
tie income-tax. INo fresh borrowing was done in England, and 
tie £7 mUions of India Bills, referred to above, were paid off, 
as well as tie £4 miUions still owing to the gold standard reserve. 
Accordingly in 1917-18, India felt herself strong enough to 
take tie step, for which she iad always hoped, of making a 
diect pecuniary contribution towards tie cost of the war. The 
additional taxation imposed in the previons year had materially 



Financial Fcalnrcs of 
1917-16. 


In tlio slronalh of luT fin.nnfM, tin! in.sisU'Til {Icin.aiul 

for her nxpnrts it rlt'iir that llinri' ivonld 1)(! jio ])rc* 

judiriul cflift mi ('.xi'liiiiipn if a Inrun ninotnil werir bnrrowi'd for 
ilio ]nirjK>si' of rnniif tnitcns to London. India wik tliiis aide to 
offer to llis Mnje.sty's tlovornmonf n Kjmcinl c.apital contrilnition 
of iltX) niilliojis towards Iho exponse.s of the war — more llinn 
h' r entire nimnal revenue. In ortler to meet the recurring 

ehnrgi's wliich tlii.s offer entailed, addi- 
tional ta.xation was impo.sed. This new 
tn.xnt ion look the form of n sujier-ta.x 
on ineomes : an inrrea,>;e in the e.xjiort la.x on jute: and a 
small surcharge, on rnilw.ay goods traffic. In addition the 
im]iorl duty on cotton jiicee goods was raised to the general 
tariiT rate, while, the e.xeise duty on local cotton manufactures 
wa.s maintained at the lower previous level. Tlii.s last mca.surc. 
it may he mentioned had the incidental effect of removing 
a long-standing grievance arising out of what was regarded in 
India as an unfair discrimination e.xerciscd in favour of 
Lancashire. It was e.stimatedthut the proceeds of this ta.vation 
would be snfTicicnt to meet the intere.st and sinking fund 


charges, amounting to £G millions a year, on the £100 millions 
contribution, and to leave a small surplus in 1017-18. Asa 
matter of fact, the revenue results of the year turned out to 
'be con.siderably more satisfnetor}'. Agricultural conditions 
were e.xccptionally favourable ; ns a consequence, railway' 
profits broke all previous records, and de.spito difficulties in 
re.spect of coal, deterioration of rolling stock, permanent way 
and the like, c.xceeded the estimate by £.3-7 millions. Further, 
although trade had been restricted in volume o-nang to war 
conditions, the high prices of commodities liable to ad-vnlorem 
duty more than made up for the decline, with the result that 
customs yielded £1-7 millions more tlian had been expected. 
Again, the raising of the rate for Council Bills, which mil be 
di.scussed later, led to a net gain by exchange of £3 millions, 
while the salt revenue exceeded the estimate by £1^ millions. 
As a result of this and minor increases, there was a betterment 
of income during the period under review of over £12 millions. 
On the other hand, military expenditure entirely due to the 
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■wat exceeded the estimate by nearly £3 rnilbons. There was 
a material increase under other heads also, specially political 
charges, -which included expenditure in Persia, and the cost of 
the militia employed on the North-West Prontier. The net 
result -was an “ Imperial ” surplus of £8 millions. 

The beginning of the calendar year 1918, -witnessed the 
German offensive in the -west, when the Central Powers were 
making their last and greatest endeavour to break our lino in 
France. The peril had the effect in India of calling forth more 
strenuous efforts in men and materials, and until the end of 
October 1918 there was a period of great and -nidespread 
acti-vity. The value of the external trade of India diuring this 
period was bigger than in either of the two pre-vious years, 
the export of food-grains, tea, and gunny hags being o^^dence 
of India’s material help to the Allied countries, wliile the 
imports of sugar and textiles indicated the high prosperity 
which she reaped in return. Between April and December 
1918, the total value of Indian sea and land customs revenue 
excluding the salt revenue, amoxmted to some £9 milUons. 
The railway revenue expanded and at one time it looked as 
if trade remittances through the Secretary of State would bo 
even heavier than the figures for 1917, which had constituted 
a record. Prices remained high, and there was much specu- 
lation based on the expectancy that this tremendous energy' 
would continue. In September 1918, it was recognised that 
the prolongation of the war justified India’s taking a larger 
share in the cost of the military forces raised in the country, 
and in consequence liabilities were assumed which, as it has 
turned out, have resulted in an addition of £12-7 millions 


to the military expenditure for the year 1918-19. Meanwhile 

. the armistice came. Imports of all 

Effect of the Anmstioe. i • j j i- j i i -n • x 

kinds declmed sharply. Fame fell upon 

the cloth-market and prices came tumbling do-wn. There 

was a complete cessation of trade remittances to India, -with 


a significant reaction on the Government exchequer. Neat 
the end of October 1918, the Secretary of State stopped selling 
BiUs, and the large exchange profits which a 1«. Qd. rupee had 
been yielding to Government were lost. Further difiiculties were 
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caused by the unfortunate agricultural situation over a large 
part of India. Owing to the faulty character of the monsoon, 
the agricultural record of the end of 1918 was an unhappy one. 
Famine was declared in certain parts of Bombay and scarcity in 
certain parts of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, 
Further, the great epidemic of influenza which ravaged India in 
the autumn, causing a mortality of some six millions, weakened 
the capacity of the rural population to cope with their ordinary 
work. It has exercised the most depressing results on industrial 
efficiency and has besides complicated the task of Famine 
Relief. 


The peculiar features of the period under review are reflected 
in the extent to which the current 
Expectations belied. revenue and expenditure have departed 

from the Budget estimates presented in March, 1918. Sir 
William Meyer, the then Financ-c Member, budgetted for a total 
“ Imperial ” revenue of about £74^ mUlions, and an expenditiue 
of about £7 If millions, giving an “ Imperial ” surplus of rather 
over £2^ millions. The last figures available suggest as a 
matter of fact that the revenue will be better by £11 millions, 
and the expenditure heavier by £18 millions. The year will 
thus close with a deficit of £4| millions, which is principally 
due to the liability accepted in September, 1918 for the cost 
of the additional Indian troops. Had this not been under- 
taken, the transactions for the year would probably have 
ended in a revenue 8ruy)lus of £8f millions. 


Having thus briefly sketched the outline of India’s war 
finance, we can now proceed to examine 
Difficulties ol Government, principal difficulties with which 

Government has been confronted on the financial side during 
the years 1917-18. These were two in number. In the first 
place, funds had to be provided on an unprecedented scale for 
v.'ar work in India and in countries where Indian troops were 
fighting. A large share of this outlay was on account of the 
British Government, which gave India a corresponding credit in 
London. The difficulty was to convert this credit into remit- 
tances, for gold was imobtainable and silver was exceedingly 
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scarce. Thus tlic repayments of Indio’s war advances 
■continued to bank up in 'London, and rvere of little help in 
meeting expeuditure in India. As n consequence, currency bad 
to be created; and currency could only take three forms, — notes, 
rupcM, 01 gold. To issue notes freely without a strong metallic 
backing would have been obviously unsound, for owing to the 
customs and prejudices of the Indian producer and artizan, 
there is a definite limit to the extent to which paper currency 
can be substituted for coin. To coin and is.suc India’s relatively 
small stock of gold would have been not only wasteful but also 
ineffective, for the premium on the metal was sufficient to drive 
coined gold out of circulation immediately. Tlic only alteniativc 
was to pro-ride silver rupees iu immense cjuantities. Tlic 
steps by nhich this was done constitute a story of absorbiim 
interest. ' " 

In the first place, legislative measures were adopted in regard 

Cnrrency Problems. ox-ports and imports of gold 

, silver. Imports of gold except 

under license were prohibited after June 29tb. 1917, and 
subsequeiitly powers were taken by Government to 
acquire all the gold imported into India on or after that 
a e. 'The object was not to interfere -with trade remittance.':, 
u to ensure that all gold imported was vused to 

engt en t e Indian currency position in the most effective 
way. -t ery considerable imports of gold from Japan and 
Amenca were brought under the control of the Govcniment 
o n a, with the result that gold reserves were strengthened 
to the extent of over £12 mUlions. This gold was paid for by 
no es issue from the paper currency re.^erve.': again.‘:t the metal 
But the effect of these legislative measures 
o a most be palliative in the face of the enormous demand 
r me a ic comage. In the autumn of 191 7, the high prices of 
cotton and the mcreasing demands for food-stuffs grown in . 
India caused a very serious -withdrawal of rupees. In the two 

Absorption o£ Silver. 'months of hTovember and December 
m, . 191 (, Rs. 130 millions were absorbed. 

The rupee coinage of the year, April 1917 to March 1918, 
amoun e to over Rs. 230 millions. It is further to be noted 
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that between August 1st, 191*1 and Match Slst, 1918, over 
270 million ounces of silver passed into circulation — a figure 
which represents more than 41 per cent, of the entire estimated 
world production. For this, several reasons can be given. In 
the first place, for the last two years, Indian produce has been 
largely absorbed by urgent war requirements, so that the question 
of cost has been subordinated. Hence the volume of metallic 
currency required to make the Indian producer part with 
his goods has been very great. Further, since the imports of 
foreign manufactures have shrunk considerably, and imported 
goods have become expensive, the reflow of metallic currency 
from the country-side to the ports and the commercial centres 
has been very seriously checked. Again, the uneasiness which 
resulted from the war has operated to stimulate the practice of 
hoarding. The insistence of the agriculturi.st on payment in 
metal is not unreasonable, in the light of the fact that such pay- 
ment represents his capital and his wealth, and is protected 
against deterioration from climatic or other causes. Moreover 
the banldng facilities of India are at present so inadequately 
developed that it is almost impossible for the larger portion 
of the population to employ their savings in a productive 
manner. 

In all India at present there are only about ninety head 

offices of banks and some three 
Inadeauacy^o!^ Banking }^undrcd branches. The proportion of 

towns with a population of over 
10,000 in which banks and their branches are situated is only 
20 per cent. More than this, in 23 per cent, of the seventy 
towns with a population of over 60,000, there are no banks at 
all. A study of the map wll show how extremely inadequate 
at present is. the distribution of the banking facilities in India. 
No lengthy proof is needed of the fact that until extensions are 
possible, the development of hivestment in India, with all that 
development implies, must be very seriously hampered. Had 
the existing banking facilities of India been more adequate to 
her requirements, it is possible that some of the problems with 
which India has been faced during the war might have pre- 
sented themselves in less serious guise. The importance of 
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increasing tiie banking facilities of tbe country is generally 
recognized, and an encouraging feature of tbe last year bas 
been tbe foundation of tbe Tata Industrial Bank, which with 
an authorized capital of £8 milUons, probably represents the 
largest flotation of private capital in the history of banking. 
The extension of banking facilities will, it is hoped, do some- 
thing to diminish incentives to hoarding ; but the habit is so 
deeply ingrained that headway against it is bound to be slow. 

The total result of the demand for coin has been that during 
the last two financial years 1917-18 
Efiectsofaemandforcoin. Government of India 

has been compelled to coin no less than Es. 700 millions to take 
the place of those which have been absorbed. At the beginning 
of 1918, the silver position was very grave. The Secretary of 
State continued to purchase as much silver as possible to pro-_ 
vide for the coinage of this huge quantity of rupees, but the 
decrease in the world output of silver, combined with a jealous 
economy of gold and silver reserves among the Allies and the 
neutral countries, not only induced a very high price, but also 
made it impossible to obtain more than a limited quantity in the 
open market. Meanwhile, the absorption of rupees in India .was 
proceeding with a monotonous regularity. At the end of March 
1918, the silver balances available had been brought down to 
about Ks. 100 milbons. It was clear that a serious crisis was 
impending. As an emergency measure arrangements had been 
made for the temporary opening of a braneh of the Eoyal 
Mint in Bombay for the purpose of converting into currency 
the stocks of gold held in India. As this was not yet in a 
position to commence operations, a distinctive Indian gold 
coin, namely a Gold Mohm or 16 rupee piece, was meanwhile 
coined and put into circulation. The issue of 'gold coinage 
helped to restore public confidence to some extent, but in April 
1918 the position, particularly in Bombay, was most critical. 
Cotton prices were very high and rupees were pouring out to 
finance the crop. Bad news from France brought a run upon 
the currency office from holders of notes. The reserve of silver 
dwindled to insignificance, and for several days the mainten- 
ance of specie payments hung in the balance. But the mint 
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ri’fpontloil jiol'Iy lo the : t!io rnnlrnilf-r of Curri’ocy 

fcrapird loni-thcr ovcry nijn'i’ tluit could be ^J)!lIcd from oilier 
p.iTiii of India, and tlio run pradunlly !ibat<'d. ICvery oblainnbic 
ounct' of ■•'ilvor jiruired into tlu- inint<, which worked night 
nxid day. Vet by tlu' end of the fir.<t week of June, the nipcc 
r','serve had diminished to a little more than Its. 10 million^. 
Jle.anwliile F[H'ciaI measures had been (.alcen to obtain from (he 
United .States nf Ainerim n relenr-c of «-ome portion of that 
country’s immense silver reserve. In I'ehruara' lbl8, the United 

States Government arranged to sell 
Aramcaa aid. t t *i 

India G million onnees of silver. \\ lien 

th*’ crisi-s hcr.'’.me more nruto in April, they ofTcred .anotlicr 
2 million onnce.s anil hy the .'pi-edy pas.^ing of n Hill .suhse- 
qucntly known ns the Pittman .Act. mnde it pn.-sihle to with- 
draw silver eertificate.s and to borrow from the Trcasnrj' the 
gre.atcr part of its dollar re.'ervc of JT.o million onnce.s of fine 
silver. Earlv in June 1018 nn agreement wns arrived at hv 
which the United Stat^.s Government consented to let its 
have 200 million ounces of silver on gcncrou.s terms. Alcan* 
while the announcement about the middle of .April that the 
United .Stato.« were arranging to help hud n marked cflect in. 
relieving anxieties in India. During the. critical weeks of May 
and June 1918 when the balances were very low, Government 
could not have maintained specie payment had it not been 
possible to assure the public as to the adequacy of future silver 
supplies. By the beginning of July 1918, .iVmcrican shipments 
of silver began to arrive in large quantities, and during the 
succeeding months, a position of relative safety was gradually 
reached. By the end of September, the stock of rupees had 
risen to more than Rs. 120 millions. AVith October and the 
commencement of the busy season, absorption once more over- 
took the coinage, and special measures had to be instituted to 
improve the mint’s output. Despite the difSculties caused by 
the ravages of influenza among the staff, the output of the mint 
during December 1918 attained the enormous figure of 83'4 
million rupees. This is a world’s record, apart from the con- 
current outturn of small coinage, amounting to over 100 million, 
pieces in all. 
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In addition to tlic currency crisis, llic ways and means 


Ways and Means. 


problem caused considerable anxiety to 
the Governmenl. of India. In India, 


this problem is nhvay.>; a double one. It i.s not only a question 
as to whetber tbc total resources of Government at. homo and 


in India arc sufficient to meet tlic probable calls on tlioin ; it lins 
also to be considered wbetlier the. money is where it is wanted. 
Before the war the difficult)* had usually been to find sufficient 
total resources to meet the capital expenditure on productive 


works. But within the last few year.s, the task ha.s been to 
pro\*ide for cash outguiu"s on an enormous scale in India on 
bcbnlf of the Imperial and other Governments. These have been 
repaid to India in Tjondon, and the difficulty has been that, 
except in so far as the Secretary of State could purchase and 
remit silver — no easy matter with shortage of shipping and limited 
world output — there has been no method by which the large 
resources in London could be made available for the jircs.'ing 
needs of the Government of India. In the vear ]f>17-lS, the 


outlay on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, including remit- 
tances to East Africa, and expenditure on behalf of Australia, 
the Admiralty, and the Ministry of Munitions, amounted to 
more than £G5 millions. In addition, the Secretary of State’s 
drawings amounted to some £35 millions, inclusive of special 


allotments to the exchange banks to enable them to finance tea 
and rice purchases for His Majesty's Food Controller. Funds 
had further to be provided for the purchases of other food.stufls, 
for coinage undertaken in India on behalf of Egypt and for 
certain other charges amoimting to over £10 millions. Thus, 
special liabilities for what may be called remittance purposes 
reached in 1917-18 some £110 millions, which is considerably 


more than the total current revenue. During the year 1918-19, 
these difficulties continued in an acute form. Sir William 


Meyer had estimated that, without including any provision for 
Council drawings by the Secretary of State, the cash outgoings 
in India, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, apart entirely 
from those debited to Indian revenues, would amount to 
about £78 milhons. In all, however, the funds provided 
.amounted in 1918-19 to no less a sum than £140 millions. 
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To mo-'i tlioff liuc’ l»y tlio ordinnry hk IIhmIf wa-* 

oliviou'ly itnjir.HiiraMo. Th>' nctiial jmrclmM's of Filvor hv tin- 
SiH rotary of Stato ainoinitcd in 1I07-1F to millionF. 

Adflitiniiul :i‘^'i‘-lanri' of i'8-7 inillio))!- \vn'> tifilaini'd liv fnliin;; 
powor to incna' o tlio invcFtnionts hold nf;ain‘'t (lie noto cir- 
culation. and by i'^suin^ noto.s in India npaiiiFt I'.ritiFliTroasurv 
Ijifl?. I'roa-urA’ IbliF tlioni'-tdvcs yielded £‘J1I nuliinne, ami 
id million;' \vrrc obt.’.inod ns a .special loan fiom llie ]{aid: of 
Ilombny. lleeoipt? from purchaFod .‘•iiver in lbl8-10 nniounted 
to £r>r. million^, and tli*' iF-^ne of currency notes apninst 
additional invt'stmeutF to foiuc' iio millions. The balnnec 
of the liabilities was mninly made »ij) by borrowing in India. 


Tlic War Loans. 


The flovernment of India liad undertaken to raise as much ns 
possible of their £100 millions contribfi- 
tion by ofTerinp a loan in Imlin. Tliis 
loan v.-a? dcsipned to attract not <udy persons already familiar 
with poveniment securities, but nbo those classes who had not 
hitherto been in the habit of investinp their money. It was 
dhided into four jiarts. The first was a 5 per cent. War Loan 
issued at fid, repayable in 1017 with the option to riovcrnmeut 
of redemption from lfi29 onwards, carrying certain rights of 
conver.sion of existing Government loans and safeguarded 
against dcjireciation by a sinking fund. Tlie second part con- 
sisted of d?, per cent. War Bonds, 1920, and 1022, issued at 
par free of income-tax and rcj)ayable in August 1920 and 
August 1922 respectively. The third part was a Post Office 
section of the alrove issues in wliich 8j)ccial facilities were 
given to the small inve.stor. The fourth part consisted of Po.st 
Office Cash Certificates free of income-tax and repayable at 
fixed rates at any time during the five-year period. Tliese cash 
certificates, it may be mentioned, were introduced as a perma- 
nent measure to bring Government into relation with the small 
inve.stor. 


The flotation of the 1917 War Loan was attended by a vigor- 
ous publicity campaign organised bg 
Success ol the War Loans, pj-gvincial and District War Loan Com- 
mittees. The result was a response exceeding the most sanguine- 



^xix^r.tntinn. Tli'' T> jh't wnU loan £>‘^■1^ inillif'JiH ; tin* 

\Vnr BoiiHs to^otlior yifldcl i2l-2 millionf^ otul tli<j I’ns! Ofitr/' 
Cnsli Cortificnlps yicMoil £0 mtlli'iivi. In nil, .n tuial of LTi’ 
inillinm was oUtninorl. TliC Wnr l/mn of l!ilH <lifl cvfii Is'lli’f. 
This loan was diviiloil info two )>rinrijnl parts. Tho iimin 
section of the loan consistcil of ol jinr r.'nt, incona-tn.x-frr.; Wnr 
Boinls, repayable at <late.s vnryiin; from f^'ptmnlH'r Ibil to 
Hopt ember 102-'^, :in<l rcjiaynble at a [ircminm in the cao- of 
the longer term i-^sne^, bringing the real yieM tlieriaiti to 
ajrproximalely 5; per rent. The l*<’st Oilie.' section consisted 
of the ^Va^ Bonds just mentioned np to a named maximum 
limit, and fivo-yiair rash eertifient'.s. Tlie tnaii» .sertion of the 
loan yielded ov<>r £dt million and the jet.at odic.' .seel ion altont 
£d'7 million, making a total of ITiH millioiis. In the 1017 bean, 
the nunilh’r of investors, exehnling purchasers of rash rerli- 
ficaloa was Ibri.io;! ; in the 1018 loan the s\il'serile'r.s nnml»eied 
no less than 227,700. The signitiranee of the.se {‘ij.'nre.s will 
bo better appreciated when it is reinemla>rcd that ]>revioiis to 
the wnr the largest nipee lonn raised in India of recent years, 
amounted only to some £T millions which was distrilmted 
among 1,172 invc.slors. 

The success of these loarcs entailed im{s)r1ai>t ronserjnenees, 
immediate and j)rospt'clive. Although the receipts ultimately 
went to ITi.s Maje.sty’s Ooverumeirt hy adjiistmcmt l>etvvcen 
the India Ofhcc and the Treasury in Ixmdnn, yet tlie ]irimnry 
benefit ol the money suh.scribed was obtained in India, and 
went towards financing the heavy cx])onditurc undertaken on 
behalf of His Majesty's Govcniinent. But in addition, the 
largeness of the number of those who liavc suhscrilied to 
these loans is a feature full of promise for the future. It is 
clearly of the highest importance to encourage throughout the 
cormtrj- a habit of investment, which will help to divert to 
fruitful purposes India’s sterile lioard of precious metals. H 
India is to exploit to the full her natural resources, a largo outlay 
of capital, both by Government and by private enterprise, is 
essential. Tlve best way of finding this capital is hy promoting 
a steady stream of investments within India. Lastly, if invest- 
ments can ho substituted for hoarding, this will minimise India’s 
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tl('inniul for (nturo rnUlitioiis fo lior inrtnllir nirronry. jiiul lirlp 
to solvo OHO of till' most iliflirttll liimitoinl problems nt. pro.mmt, 
confnmtiiic (lovi'nimont . But it is osscntinl tlmt pro^'ress in 
this dirortiou sliould f;o linnd in liniul u'itli tlio wry lu'cessiirv 
clovolrtpnU'Ut nu'l oxtousion of bankiti" fiu’ililios. 

A further foaturo of tlie fiunurinl history of tlio yenr ]!tl7-]8 

hns Ih'i'U the lulvnunt' in tin* iiriro of 

Advance in Price oi Sliver. ... »ri • i i i i 

Sliver. Fills hns Iwru iilrenily meu- 

tiouod.but it isimiKirtnut to notice thni it involved nn nlternt ion 
in the exehnn^o vnhie of tlie nijH'e on the hnsis of tlie mtes nt, 
which the Seerotnrv of 8tnte sells his Council Bills. Krom the 
lieuinninf: of lOlti silver iM'uan to brenl: iiwny from its old pre- 
war level of about an ounce. .As it rose, exchniifie left the 
standard rate of 1.''^. Id. for the mjiee. and {rrndunlly rose also. 
In view of the inimonse coinage of rupees, it was impossible to 
face a position in which there would be a large premium oii 
the export of the standard coin of the country. It became 
necc.s.snry to li.x a .sterling e.xchangc value for the nipcc which 
would ciisuro that Indian coinage would not be smuggled out 
of India in large quantities. Accordingly in August lf)17 the 
rate for Council drafts wa.s fixed on the basis of Is. od. for 
immediate Telegraphic Transfers, and a further increase in the 
rate was made on the 12th .April 1918 to bring it into con- 
sonance with the price nt which silver was to be supjiliod by 
the United .States under the arrangements just referred to. 

-Apart from these enhancements in the rate for Council bills, 
the stringency of the ways and means position of the Goveni- 
ment of India mentioned in a preceding paragraph also made it 
necessary- to reduce the amount of the weekly allotment, and 
this had the inevitable effect of placing serious limitations on 
trade. It was, however, necessary to ensure that exports from 
India of urgent articles for the war should not he handicapped 
by the inability of the Exchange Bonks to provide the necessary 
finance. The necessity of safeguarding such exports led the 
Government of India not only to adopt certain measures of 
control but also to issue a -widespread appeal to merchants and 
others -with the object of securing that the financing of these 
■war exports should have the first call upon the fimds sent home 
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l>y remitters. This appeal Avas met -vsith loyal co-operation, 
with the result that the financing of the export of Avheat and 
other foodstufis, sandbags and other articles which were 
urgently needed in Europe was carried tlrrough successfully. 
During the course of 1918-19 a relaxation of the earlier strin 
gency gradually set in, and early in July 1918, the weakness 
of the monsoon and a falling off in the normal supply of 
export bills seemed to threaten a fall in exchange. Business 
men -with funds in India, which would have to be remitted 
to England sooner or later, began to consider the desirability 
of settling their exchange against a possible drop. By 
October, the wheat export had closed down and the demand 
for remittances quickened. The sale of Council Bilb stopped 
owing to cessation of the demand for them, and early in 
November, the Government of India offered to sell telegraphic 
transfers on London at the rate of Is. 5-y4d. for immediate 
transfer and Is. for deferred transfers. Thb satbfied the 
immediate demand for remittance, and by the close of the year, 
confidence seemed to be restored. 

The general financial position of India b extremely strong. 
At the end of September, 1918, the national debt amormted 
£370 milli ons, or about £l-10s. per head of the population, as 
compared with a total public revenue of about £110 millions. 
Thb favourable position b largely due to the care with which, 
in pre-war years, outlav was restricted 
to available means, when the war 
began, almost the whole of India’s 
debt represented productive outlay on railways and irrigation, 
normally yielding a return which exceeded considerably not only 
interest on the amoimt borrowed, but ako interest on the small 
debt classified as unproductive. Even after India’s £100 
milhons contribution to the cost of the war, which added over 
30 per cent, to the national debt, the revenue from productive 
expenditure exceeded the total interest charges by 33 per cent. 
Had it not been for the gift, the ordinary debt would have been 
completely wiped out in 1917 ; and in March 1918, the amount 
of the ordinary debt outstanding was actually £1 1 millions less 
than the contribution itself. Nor are these the only facts which 
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slio-w the strength of India’s financial position. The interest 
on her public debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
productive works, but is a charge on public revenues as a whole. 
Examination shows that while the average revenue of the last 
six years has been £91 millions, the average expenditure has 
been only £87 millions. 

In order to appreciate the general economic situation of 
India during the period rmder review, it 
General Ew^omic Sitna- necessary to form some idea of the 

industrial position of the country. An 
elaborate survey of this position has recently resulted from 
the labours of the Indian Industrial Commission, to which 
reference is invited upon many points for the consideration of 
which space is lacking here. Briefly it may be said that this 
report shows how Uttle the march of modern industry has 
affected the great bulk of the Indian population, which remains 
engrossed in agricultme, winning bare subsistence from the 
soil by antiquated methods of cultivation. Such changes as 
have been wrought in rural areas are the effects of economic 
rather than of industrial evolution. Money has been invested 
in commerce rather than in industries, and only those industries 
have been taken up which obviously offer safe and easy profits. 
Previous to the war, too much reliance was placed on imports 
from overseas, their habitual use being fostered by the Govern- 
ment practice of purchasing stores in England. While India 
produces nearly all the raw materials necessary for the require- 
ments of a modem community, she is unable to manufacture 
many of the articles and materials essential aUko in peace and 
war. Eor instance, her great textile industries are dependent 
upon supplies of imported machinery, and would have to shut 
down if the command of the seas were lost. India, in short, 
is a country rich in raw materials and in industrial possibilitiea, 
but poor in manufacturing accomplishments. 

With this foreword, it will now bo desirable to indicate briefly 
the salient features of India’s economic 
during the period under review. 
As has already been remarked iu 

G 
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another place, more than seventy per cent, of her population is 
dependent upon agriculture. Hence the prime requisite in 
determining the prosperity of the country is a favourable mon- 
soon. In 1917, the year with which this review commences, the 
monsoon was remarkably vigorous and gave abundant rainfall 
throughout north-west India. In some places indeed, the 
heavy and continuous rains adversely affected the growth of 
some of the autumn crops, such as cotton and indigo. Where 
good seed-bed was provided for those crops which are harvested 
in the spring, the turn-out of rice, sugarcane and jute was better 
than that of the year 1916-17, and was also above the average 
of the pre-war quinquennium. The outturn of other crops was 
slightly less than that of the previous year. The diagrams on 
the opposite page will show the position in the case of each of 
the principal crops. 

But in addition to the monsoon conditions, there have been 
other factors intimately affecting the economic life of India. 
The principal among these, of course, has been the war. 
Broadly speaking, the war has operated in two principal 
directions. In the first place, the shortage of freight has 
led to restricted imports of many of those commodities for 
which India was whoUy or in part dependent upon the 
outside world. In the second place, there has been an enormous 
demand from Allies and from neutrals for India’s own products. 
The joint effect of these two factors, which dominate the whole 
economic life of India during the period under review, may be 
summarised as follows. Money has poured into the country in 
payment for articles exported, but the supply of things upon 
which money would normally have been expended has run short 
owing to the failure of imports. Prices of food, while above 
pre-war level, were, thanks to a succession of good harvests, far 
lower than in other countries. On the other hand, the prices of 
salt, of cotton cloth, and of kerosine, of which the imports were 
very greatly restricted owing to shortage of freight, rose very 
high. These high prices were aggravated by speculation, which 
was assisted by the fact that the natural flow of trade was 
hampered because railway communications were largely en- 
grossed by military requirements. Another effect of the 
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Yield of certain principal crops from 1908-09 to 1917- 18. 
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chipping chortngc wns the anxiety lest, certain crop.a like ten 
nnd rice, deprived to n large extent of their natnral outlet by 
the restriction of freight to " vital ” food-crops, should remain 
on the hands of the producers. 

The effect of these conditions, which had gradually been io/- 

„ , . , creasing in acuteness during the pre- 

Eflcct upon the People. . ,, , 7, ; 

vious three j-cars, made themselves 

felt in 1917 in the remotest parts of the country. The 
shortage of shipping, the increasing deniand.s of the military 
on railway rolling stock, causing an insufiicicncy of freight 
for general purposes, rc-acted seriously not only upon the 
economic life of the torni dwellers, but also upon the ordinary 
transactions even of the remoter villages. In the country 
districts, grain merchants were unwilling to buy their usual 
quantities of corn ; cultivators found themselves imablc to 

market their produce. The harv’^cst 
In the country side. was good, and the absence of transport 

kept the price of foodstuffs low. But the prices of all the 
ordinary commodities, such as spices, oil, cloth, kerosine, and 
salt, were raised to abnormally high figures by shortage ol 
supplies and the profiteering of the large dealers who controlled 
the market. Disturbed economic conditions naturally produced 
their effect in agrarian unrest. Mention has already been made 
of cases of market-looting, necessitating repressive measures by 
several loeal Governments. There were, however, two mani- 
festations which call for more detailed notice, on account both 
of the attention they attracted in the Press, and the light they 
throw upon the growing response of the agricultural classes to 
the stimulus of changing conditions. In another connection, 
reference has been made to the visit of Mr. Gandhi to 
Champaran in Bihar to enquire into the grievances of labour 


emjtloyed in indigo cultivation. These grievances arose out 
of an alleged right on the part of the planters to compel 
each of their tenants to devote a certain proportion of his 
holding to the cultivation of indigo. The system proved 
unsatisfactory in its workings from the tenants’ point of 
view, and its commutation by various devices led to disputes 
which estranged many tenants from their landlords. Attempts 
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at compromise having broken dowm, considerable local excite- 
ment resulted, and Mr. Gandhi, accompanied by some suppor- 
ters, made a tour of the district, urging the cultivators to 
secure the redress of their grievances by embarking on a policy 
of passive resistance. The question had already attraeted the 
attention of the Local Government -which was only awaiting 
the conclusion of the operations of the Settlement officers 
to evolve a solution of an admittedly difficult problem. But 
the unrest caused by jMt. Gandhi’s visit led them to anticipate 
their programme and to appoint a small committee, with 
Sir Frank Sly as President, and Mr. Gandhi as one of the 
members, to hold a public enquiry into agrarian conditions. 
Remedial measures were found to be necessary, and were sub- 
sequently given efiecfc to in the Champaran Agrarian Act (Bihar 
and Orissa Act I of 1918). Unfortunately, the tenants, while 
enthusiastically following Mr. Gandhi's lead in a “ no rent ” 
campaign which was to last imtil their grievances had been 
redressed, displayed no such enthusiasm when he assured them 
that the justification for passive resistance had passed aw'ay. 
In consequence, arrears of rent mmmted up, and proceedings 
for recovery led to bitter feeling. Another incident desers'- 
ing of mention occurred later in the year 1917 in the Kaira 
district of the Bombay Presidency, where the crops had 
sufiered damage o-wing to late rains and the depredation of rats. 
Such .suspensions of land revenue as were admissible imder 
existing rules were given, but a demand for immediate remis- 
sions not contemplated by the rules, and further suspensions 
arose, based upon the contention that the official valuation 
of the crops was incorrect. Here again Mr. Gandhi headed a 
passive resistance movement in the cause of agrarian interests. 
Landholders were encouraged to withhold payment of their dues, 
andwhen-willmgto pay, were dissuaded from doing so. The 
Bombay Government and its local officers took up a firm 
attitude : but on the Viceroy’s appeal for a sinking of 
domestic differences and a cessation of political propaganda, it 
■was decided to make some concessions -with a -view -bo ending 
the dispute. Not only were the more rigorous pro-visions for 
the recovery of arrears relaxed, but in addition recovery was 
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foroponc in cjifos of npccrtfliiicd poverty. Mr. Gtindhi on liis 
fide then urged the i)coplc to pay uj). The pnpnivc rcsist- 
nnee movement thereafter died away, and by tJic middle of 1 D18, 
over 08 per cent, of (he land revenue dcninnd had been 
roalifcd. 


The tendency of agrarian interests to organise ns a protest 
against existing economic conditions found a reflection in the 
bcha^•iou^ of city-dwellers. 


In the towns. 


In the large toums, the .‘shortage of transport and consequent 
limitation of supply, tended to raise the 
price of foodstuffs more raj)idly than in 
the country districts, while the price of other commodities 
.steadih' increased. As a result, the position of the labouring 
classes became markedly worse. Tliis was particularly notice- 
able in great industrial centres like Bombay, where throughout 
1917 economic conditions led to a series of strikes designed to 
secure a general increase of wages. Railway operatives, mill- 
hands, domestic servants, postmen, — even golf-cnddics — under- 
went the strike infection, with the general result that an all- 
round increase of from 10 to 30 per cent, in the wages of labouring 
classes and of menials took piaco during the year. These in- 
creases were very striking in tne cnsc of the textile industry. 
In 1917 wages in the Bombay cotton industry were increased by 
10 per cent, and at the close of the period ‘under review, were 
raised again by the same proportion. Other parts of India 
followed suit. In the Bengal Jute Mills, for example, an advance 
all-roimd of 10 per cent, in workers’ wages was agreed upon. 
Though the grievances of labour were as a rule promptly and 
considerately met, there was throughout the whole period under 
review a considerable amount of labour unrest, which caused 
anxiety to the local authorities, and in at least one instance, 
referred to in another place, hampered the output of necessary 
munitions. 

Nor did this condition of affairs show any signs of passing 
away, as the period under review drew 
on, for with the beginning of the year 
1918, certain complicating factors were introduced into the 


The year 1918. 
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general situation. The beginning of the year -witnessed both the 
great German ofiensi-ve in the -west, and the Prime Minister’s call 
on India to rally again to the assistance of the Empire. The 
raising of a large additional body of Indian troops urvolved heaty 
expenditure in many directions, and the pro^'ision of the neces- 
sary munitions of -war called for the output of every possible 
exertion by Government. The actmties of the Indian Mimitions 
Board, -which have been more fully described elsewhere, were 
re-doubled in every direction. Army clothing factories were 
expanded ; the production of ordnance factories was increased ; 
closer control -was exercised over stochs of imported articles 
still available in India. The purchase of all foodstuffs and 
other articles for the use of troops was closely supervised. Thus 
» the first part, of the year 1918 was a period of great and wide- 
spread acti-vity. But unfortunately the world factors resimnsible 
for high prices were shortly supplemented, so far as cereals 
were concerned, by the agricultural situation which began 

. „ to develop over a large area in India. 

TheHonsoon. ^ 

The monsoon of 1918 was excep- 
tionally feeble through northern and southern India. The 
average rainfall was 19 per cent, in defect of normal, and 
prolonged breaks affected the area and vield of the principal 
crops. Scarcity was declared in various parts and began to 
influence adversely the poorer classes of the population. The 
extremely heavy ravages of influenza increased the distress. 
Eortonately the comparative immunity of India from -wide- 
spread famine during the previous ten years and the excellent 
harvests which had been realised since the beginning of the 
-war, had placed the agricultural community in an unusually 
strong position. Nonetheless, from the middle of 1918 on- 


wards, suffering began to make itself felt. As in 1917, sporadic 
rioting accompanied by the looting of markets, broke out 
among the rural population in certain parts of India. The 
situation demanded and received the prompt attention of 
Government. It -was indeed supremelv fortunate at this time 
that the necessity for the exportation of large quantities of 
foodstuffs to the Allies began to diminish owing to the approach 
of armistice conditions. 
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Arising out of the economic state of India during the period- 

under revieu", the task before Govem- 
The task ol Government. l 

ment has been two-fold. In the first 

place, it has been necessarj' to stimulate the production of’ 
commodities essential for the prosecution of the war, and to- 
secure their arrival at the places where they were most required. 
Reference is made in Chapter I to the work done for the Empire 
in this connection. But in the next place Government was- 
called upon to do what it could to remedy the dislocation of 
trade and the general distress arising out of war conditions. 
In India, as elsewhere, it has been found necessary to interfere 
frequently Avith the normal course of trade in pursuance of one 
of three aims — ^to satisfy the needs of the cormtry : to satisfy 
the needs of the Empire and of the Allies : and to hamper the 
enemy. Of the third it is only necessary to say that it con- 
sists in a complete prohibition of trade with enemy countries- 
and a very strict control of trade with neutral countries- 
adjacent thereto. These restrictions are still in force at the 
time of writing and their relaxation depends upon the decision 
of the Peace Conference. Of the steps which have been taken 
to satisfy the needs of Great Britain and the .Allies, mention is 
made in another place. But it is now necessary to say some- 
thing of the interference with the normal course of trade which 
has been undertaken in order to satisfy India’s own require- 
ments. The shortage of shipping had resulted during the year 
1917 in a rise in the price of certain commodities in common- 
use by all classes of the population. Owing principally to the 
curtailment of normal imports of foreign salt, the price of salt- 
rose very high in the u inter of 1917-18. Power was taken by 
Government to regulate, restrict, or prohibit, the use of salt 
from the salt sources imder its control, in order to limit the 
activities of speculators. At the same time every effort was 
made to increase the output of salt from Indian sonrces, with 
the object of making the country less dependent upon foreign 
supplies. Power was also taken to control the sale of s-jlt, and 
to impose a maximnm price where 
necessarv’. Salt depots were opened 
in several provinces, and salt was distributed through them 


Salt. 
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'.to the public at reaBonahle prices. As a consequence of Gov- 
-emment’s action, the price of salt fell substantially, in many 
places, some relief being afforded to the poorer classes of the 
-community. 

Another example of successful interference by Government 
Cotton Cloth. 

cloth. Owing to the high price of raw 
cotton throughout the world, the high cost of manufacture of 
imported cloth, and the reduction in the volume of British 
manufacture available for the general public, the dearness 
of cotton cloth began to press very heavily upon the masses 
in 1918. Government took powers in the first place to pre- 
vent wild speculation in raw cotton by regulating forward 
contracts for the purchase or sale of the next cotton crop, 
and by substituting for the old annual settlement in April, 
which caused widespread financial disturbance, a more 
civilised system of fortmghtly settlements. In the second place. 
Government provided for the standardisation in India of the 

• cloths used by the poorer classes, and for their manufacture 
and distribution under control. Hero also state interference 
helped to produce a fall in the price of the commodity 
concerned. This tended to relieve the poorer classes, and up 
to the end of the period imder review, it had been found 
unnecessary to put into active operation the powers assumed 
by Government for the manufacture and distribution of 

• standard cloth. 

But despite everything that the authorities could do, the 
close of the year 1918 was a period of severe sufEering for the 
poor. ^ As in 1917, the discontent of the town-labourers revealed 
itself in strikes ; and serious dislocations of industry occurred 
in Bombay and Madras among miU-hands and transport 
workers. Not imderstanding the reason for the privations 
they were suffering, the poorer classes expected Government to 
coerce traders into reducing their prices. On the whole, there 
were few disturbances, and conditions of exceptional hardships, 
were home with extraordinary resignation. Fortunately, 
^here was no apparent lack of employment. 
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It was not only the sufferings of the lower classes whiclu 
called for the intervention of Government. Relief was demanded, 
and afforded in two important instances where shortage of 
shipping had threatened to react seriously upon the trade in. 
commodities not held to be of vital importance. In the case 
of tea a scheme was inaugurated for the purchase 
in India and Ceylon of the fuU civil and military requirements- 
of the United Kingdom. The Food Controller originally 
Tea and Rice contracted for 40 per cent, of the Indian 

crop, but ultimately contracted for 
25 million lbs. in excess of this, and finally took all the tea that 
was offered in order to fill the available tonnage. The quantity 
of tea exported dxuing 1917-18 was the highest on record — 359 
million lbs., representing an increase of 23 per cent, over the 
previous year and 35 per cent, above the pre-war average. 
In regard to rice also, a somewhat similar arrangement was- 
made. At the end of September 1917, there remained iu 
Burma about one million tons available for export. The 
new crop was expected to be abundant, prices dropped to an 
exceptionally low level, and a very serious glut in the market 
seemed inevitable. But arrangements were made vdth the 
Royal Commission on llTieat Suppbes to buy the Allies’ require- 
ments of rice, estimated at one hundred thousand tons monthly, 
from Bmrna. The result of this was an appreciable rise in the 
market, and the purchase of a very heavy proportion of the 
1917-18 crop. It maybe mentioned that with the cessation of 
hostilities and the serious local shortage of foodstuffs which 
marked the close of 1918, the machinery set up for the purchase 
■ and shipment of rice to the Allies was applied to the relief of 
distress in India. 

The question of internal transport caused Government 
acute anxiety. So large a proportion 
Internal Transport. existing railway facilities, 

seriously depleted as they were by the wear and tear of three 
years of war, was occupied by essential military requirements, 
that the problem of allotting to civil needs the small propor- 
tion still remaining available was an extremely difiSenJt one. 
At the beginning of the period under review a Controller of. 
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‘Traffic had been appointed to deal •with the acute situation 
•caused by the great expansion of military movements, the 
•conveyance of supplies and stores for overseas, and the muni- 
tions traffic. Additional difficulty was caused by the shortage 
of coal, to vrhich reference is made clscwiicre. A list of commodi- 
ties ■was dra-wn up in order of priority to afford a guide to railway 
administrations as to the relative claims of different classes of 
traffic, at times ■when thc}’^ could not deal with all that was 
being oSered. At first these methods proved fairly effective, 
but later on it was found ad'visable to appoint a Central Prio- 
rity Committee to ensure a comprehensive treatment of the 
.situation. In April 1918, it became necessary to appoint Direc- 
tors of Supplies, who were empowered to grant certificates in 
respect of articles required on civil account, which gave priority 
for those articles over ordinary •uncertificated traffic. Soon 
afterwards, the task of regulating traffic, and holding the balance 
between military and civil demands, was taken up by the 
Communications Board started as a result of the Delhi Con- 


ference. Into this the Central Priority Committee was merged 
and its work taken up with increased vigour. 

As will have been gathered from the foregoing, the whole 
period under re'view has placed a great strain upon the Indian 
railway system, which, in addition to discharging India’s own 
requirements, has had to supply staff and materials for the 
•construction and working of military railways in Mesopotamia 


and other theatres of war. The nU' 
portance of Indian railways to tne 
general economic life of the country may be gauged from the 
fact that in the year 1917-18, the gross eamings of State and 
Non-State fines amounted to more than £51 miHions — an increase 


of about £4 miUiou over tbe previous year. Their net working 
profit was more than £10 millions. This was principally due to 
the larger movements of troops and military stores. The strain 
on railway transport resulted in a reduction of the passenger 
service, but on tbe whole it was remarkable how little incon- 


venience Was caused to tbe travelling public, although fares were 
enhanced in order to discourage unnecessary travelling. Con- 
siderable anxiety has been caused throughout tbe whole period 
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The nmnbera of passengers carried and the earnings there- 
from on all Indian railways are compared below : — 
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The tonnage of, and earnings 
pared in the following diagram 
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I'V llu' ill I'cjuiiunont , owini; lo (lie acnrcily of 

iiintoiials for f lie ' iiiiiintiOKuioc of riiihvny works nnd rollinp 
stork. With thr rrs^ntion of hostilitirs it hns hren fomul 
jHissiidr to rr.sunio n fur-rracliin" nro»rninnic of railway dnvrlop- 
mrnt, hut it is r.stiiuntrd (hat a lonj: tiinr. must olapsa before 
Indian railw.ays can he hrouyht up to the pre-war standard of 
oflicienry. Tlio dinieulty of ohtniniuj; mati-rials has resulted 
in efTorts Winu made liy Indian railways to render tiiemsclvos 
more self-supjvortiny. which will certainly liavc advantapeous 
lesnlts for the future. Statistical results of the worlcinps of 
the railways duriim rcccut years are shown in the n])pcniled 
diaurams. 

.\n important event of the year 1018 has hceu the discussion 
of the future system of mauagement of railways in India. In 
the main this discu.ssion has centred round the question, which 
has been so strenuously debated and is now so prominent in 
several countrieg, of State and company management. In India 
however this (ptestion has a special aspect, seeing that already 
the great majority of the lines arc owned by the. State and under 
its contracts witli the companies to whom they arc leased for 
managemont the State has extensive powers of control. Under 
Indian conditions again there is the special factor that at present 
the companies to whom the main lines arc leased for manage- 
ment arc domiciled in England and the question arises whether 
in the event of the present system of State ownership and com- 
pany management being continued it would not be better to have 
Indian companies with Boards in India. These matters have 
been reported on to the Secretary of State and arc now under 
his consideration. 

Tlic question of railway transport is intimately bound up 
with the supply of coal, and in Novem- 
ber 1917, it was found necessary to 
appoint a Coal Controller to take charge of the production and 
movoment of coal. India has the cheapest coal in the world, 
o\ving to thick seams at shallow depths, and the cheapness of 
labour. But this latter influence has largely prevented the rise 
of machinery and efficiency methods, besides making produc- 
tion very dependent upon the condition of the unskilled labour 
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uivl-'r till' ('onsidi'niti'in of tho Oowninii'nt 'if Inilia, niuf if is 
oxj".'Ctc(l fhnt wifliiii n f<'w yoam, n ri'i.'nliir nir s.'rvir.-> will cxis! 
fliroifjlinut till' country, ^nitnlilo roulci nn- nlrciidy Itniuo 
prosjvctod. luv'l with (iovt'rnmi'nf ni-^istanco it- i^ hrtjKul tlmt. 
romin''n'i.'iI uviatiou witli nil its iitlciulnnt ndv-antn^'cs will 
shortly develop. That there is n "rcrit. future heforo inedmuiral 
and .icriiil trausjuirt in India is certain. The popular dciuand for 
cnmmnnication-facilitios between different parts of the country 
is steadily prowinu. Of thi.s an index is afforded by the 
unchecked increase, de.spite w.ar-diflienlt ie.s. of the trallic handled 

. hv (he Posts and Tele^ratihs Denarl- 
The Posts and Tcicpraplis. ’ , .1 n . rt i- 

ment. Wdiile the Post Oflice of India 

is still at the beeiimiii'' of thinp.s. and there is unmeasured room 

for future developments, the numlier of postal article.s handled 

duriiu; 1017-18 was 1,1.00 million.s. an increa.se of more than 2 

|K'r cent, upon (ho prevdous year. Teleeraph trnflic is devclopin;^ 

yet more rapidly, the numlicr of uiessa;ies transmitted in 1017-1 S 

beina *20 million n.s neainst 10 million in 1011-15. There is also 

a v.ddc.spread demand for long distance telephones, coimoct- 

ins the main centres of industry. Up to the end of 1917 the.re 

were only three such lino.s ; but aince the cessation of ho.stilitics 

it has been possible to commence laying down long distance lines 

in other parts of the country. Tlie po.ssiliilitics before this 

development arc incalculable, and its effects may wel modify 

the entile character of official, ns well ns commercial, methods. 

The necessity of dewting attention to the improvement of 
communication facilities of even,- kind was plainly demons- 
trated by the historx’ of the last few months of the period 
under revdew. 

With the failure of the monsoon of 1918 and the consequent 

occurrence of local shortage threatening 
Crisis of 1918. ^ 1 ■ ^ t • 

to develop into lanimc, the anxieties 

and activities of CTOvcmraent in the matter of transport were 

redoubled. During .Tuly 1918, a conference of the Directors 

of Civil Supplies and of the Eailway authorities was convened 

to concert measures of a precautionary character. As a result, 

improvements were effected in the system of priority certificates. 

It soon become evident, however, that no mere adjustment of 

n 2 
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existing transport facilities inadeqnats as they were would 
o itself suffice to cope vrith the situation. Accordingly, 
^ vemment took other steps. The Secretary of State was 
informed that India could no longer continue to purchase and 
export wheat and other food stuffs except those which were 
lugentlj required for Mesopotamia. Arrangements were made 
^ough the Home Government for a programme of purchases 
from Austrah'a to tide over the period until the spring crop 
export of food grains from India was 
pro 1 ited except iu very small quantities for exceptionally 
s rong reasons. So far as the iutemal trade of the countrv was 
wncemed, steps were taken to enable the surplus production 
ttom provmces which had not suffered to be placed at the 
disposal of tracts which had been seriously affected, but here 
gam t e task of relief was complicated by inadequacy of 
ansport. It may also be mentioned that agricultural loans 
ere o ere on a generous scale to relieve the distress of the 


Havmg thus briefly indicated the general financial and 
Indian Trade. economic background of the yesx 
ITT we may now turn to a consi- 

^ period. For a 

retr^ the features of the year ending March 1918, 

StariJi "" ^ publication of the Department of 

b S"’ Trade of India.” It will 

tendencies^ barest indication of the principal 

Doss^bi?f .'r unusually good monsoon of 1917, it had been 
war to the quantities of mnnitions of 

Tf some eV S Goods to the valne 

pais of seat to different 

comLed el respectivelv. -\s 

aboul 1 ^ year, exports for 1917-18 decreased in value 

On the j ™ volume no less than 9 per cent. 

On the other hand, imports rose iu value by 18 per cent., 

led^to^irir° m Wartime prosperrty 

led to considerable mdustrial activities; and, considerinfthe 
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Scarcity Chart of India 1918. 
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ll-' S<-V.)ttr- f'f tl ** N < ;if tiifj.i)-. 

in 'ly riK.-S. iiuln'i' 


T.'.x iTi'.;'- 1 (li'.n*; ■ sl.r In-*' i'lUt ti{ 

Tl.'’-'' 'S-'A'li' (r.r.rt.vr r.^xl. jntc nitil t'-H 

rVru--' "V.o'r ni yr.i:. .t:»1 oh 

.xi v., tt; J’>1 'i-.Tftj.jj- rx nlixili'.; otlt nf v.ot fixtrir- 

(ot jitotiiif.irf tiriii;: locally 
aTlyV" {"jir.r'Iv ii;i]'''f!c(l v.c:.' rav^Tly I'lnlitarcil, niit\ inoio'V' 
T.'.'-v fMtji.r-.tiiiiv.' in o1>ni;<lai',i-<’ lot rinaiirin;; mrli projortx. 

T ilir-.o ; rhciiio'. ill miitinnc to 1 m’ Micrcxtlnl hIimii 
onrr tnorc Jtc'-ly rntcT llir «<<\in?ry is n (picKtion winch 
i\ a-itati!);: *!;•' miinl'' *'{ many jH-rsoni at picacnt ; Init tin- 
oj I'Xjwrt opinion .•■■•oniN tu ho tlmt in iho majority 
<i( r.i*--";. tiio iii'lioonoiii art ;rlf', wjH 1«, ahh- to iiH'Ct roinpotition 
mrri'^'-fnlly . I'p to (ho oinl of Ortohi't In'.t. (horc was a very 
rpiiot matlcot in C.'ovornir.ont ^<'^nritios. niul in May rt.J. per 
Con*, paj'^'f h'il an h>\v a** <'*1. As the forlniK’sof war chnnyc<l. 
thotc Hero oymptoins of improvomont . ami in Ociolo'r and 
Novi'inlx-T tlioTi' was a sharp recovery. Tlic niitstantlin” fontiiri' 
of the year was th*- isxin* of r>\ por ci'iit. AVar Hmnls, free of 
inrnino-tax, mntnrin" in 1021, 102.'1. 102r>, and 11*2^. Since 
the clos*' of hostilities tho.so have hocoine fairly |Mtpnlnr, hut 
only the 102S bonds have so far risen to a premium. 

India’a laryest imi>on is jtircf-^ortd.':. and in (he year nnder 
review there wa.s a decrease in 
Imports. quantify coupled with a “eneral 

increase in value. Tlie sliarc of the United Kingdom 'n 
f-Tcy "oods decreased to 87 per cent, from the. jire.-war nverayo 
of fl8 per cent. In coloured poods, (iic decrease was much 
smaller, namely from fl3-f> per cent, to fll-S per cent.: while 
tliat of white poods increased from 98 to 98-8 por cent. 
Indian mills showed an incrca.sc in the production of finer 
varieties of cotton fabrics, particularly coloured goods, and 
also an increase in the production of high counts of yarn 
spun. .Japan considerably increased her share in the marts of 



•cotton piece-goods and in 1917-18, sbe sent to India thirty 
times her average of the pre-war period. 

Nest to piece-goods, India’s largest import is sugar. The 
total imports of sugar were 7 per cent, larger than those of the 
previous year, and Java was the principal source of supply- 
It is encouraging to notice that the Indian production of cane 
sugar was estimated at 3J: million tons in 1917-18, an increase 
of 20 per cent, above the figure of the previous year. 

After sugar, iron and steel stand nest in the list of India’s 
imports. In the course of the year under review, the total 
imports amounted to 152,000 tons' — a decrease of 41 per cent, 
as compared with the previous year, and of 79 per cent, as 
compared with the pre-war average. About 50 per cent, of 
the total quantity came from the United Kingdom, and about 
40 per cent, from the United States. The increase in the figure 
of the United States is very remarkable, for in the pre-war 
quinquenniiun it stood at only 3 per cent. Imports having 
ceased from Germany and Belgium, and being limited in quantity 
from the United Kingdom, the United States has largely stepped 
into the gap. The value of the imports of railway plant and 
rolling stock was only one-ninth of the pre-war quinquennial 
average. So far as other metals are concerned, it may be men- 
tioned that of copper Japan succeeded in increasing her ship- 
ment from 26 per cent, in 1916-17 to 80 per cent, in the year 
under review. Considering that the pre-war figure was 9 per 
cent., the growth of Japanese trade is astonishing. 

Kerosine Oil was imported only to the extent of 31 million 
gallons as against 49 Tnilli nn gallons last year and 67 million 
gallons before the war. An interesting feature of the years 
trade was the increase in the imports from Persia, which were 
8i million gallons as against 1 million gallons in 1916-17. The 
imports of salt were, as has been noted above, phenomenally 
low, and can be paralleled only in the years 1896-97 and 1879-80. 
The principal feature of the trade was the large increase from 
Japan accompanied by a considerable decrease from the United 
Kingdom. In the imports of provisions an interesting change 
in the direction of trade has taken place in favour of Australia 
who has increased her share in the imports of biscuits from a 
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pre-wnr nvcrngc of 5 per cent, to 52 j)er cent, nucl has increased 
her supplies of bacon mid hmus, cliccsc, canned and bottled 
provisions, jams and jellies. 

Further evidence of the increase of .Tupnn’s share in the 
trade of India is found under the head 
IncrcaMg^^haro of drugs and inedicincs, of which 

Japan furnished jnorc than 81 j)er cent. 
In hardware also Japan and the United States have been largely 
successful in occupying the positioji vacated by Germany and 
Austria. Tlie share of the United Kingdom fell during the year 
under review from 59 per cent, to 41 per cent, while that of the 
United States increased from 19 to 28 per cent, and of Japan 
from IG to 25 per cent. In the liquor trade again Japan came 
prominently to the front, importing 48 per cent, of the total 
of ale, beer and porter ns against 45 per cent, from the United 
Kingdom. In paper and paste-board also her trade was double 
that of the previous year aud stood at one-fourth of the total 
imports. 

India’s six chief exports in order of importance are cotton, 
raw and manufactured ; grain, pulse 
^ ■ and flour ; jute, raw and manufactured ; 

tea ; hides and skins, raw and taimed ; and seeds. Owing to 
the copious monsoon of 1917, and the incessant demand for 
articles of national importance on the part of the Allies, the 
export trade of 1917-18 in spite of the scarcity in tonnage was 
satisfactorjg totalling some £155 millions. This was 1 per cent, 
below the value of the previous year but 6 per cent, above the 


average pre-war quinquennium. 

The total quantity of raw cotton exported was 365,000 tons, 
which is 18 per cent, below that of the preceding year, and 15 
per cent, below the pre-war quinquennial average. It is note- 
worthy that 16 per cent, went to the British Empire and 83 per 
cent, to the Allies, of which Japan absorbed no less than 71 


per cent. In the spring of 1918, it was estimated that the 
crop would be 10 per cent, less than that of the previous year. 
Prices gradually rose to a very high level. The wholesale price 
of Broach cotton per candy of 784 lbs. at Bombay had been £27 
in the spring of 1917, and chiefly owing to unhealthy speculation 
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{i>r '/umiy I'.t. InH ( !in in'lu.'.( f v 
liTi'- It^A’.on a 11 r<ri*r(iv hv ;-ni<K !n tli*' v.iIm'' of £2!^ 

fiurin'j (hr lUJ!'- Aptil to |).rv>iih,T ll'J.S. 

ludi.Ati inilU .i'. pri nf roT-.tmnin-.* thr-'i' tiini-s nn mticli 
jiitr ;is !•; K'iii.j cxjr^riril. lU'forr t fn- .'tt ‘ h'' propottioti n'as 
hnU a;i< 1 half. Tli< ir h'.ivijit; ojv'tatious aif t>nly limit ihI hy 
th'- v:?(<';;i Id -.vliirli ^toriIlo nrr/imiiio.-lat ion i-i Jivail.ihl'', In 
"<*• v.i-ri' n' uorl: ns tiL'niiist n pr.-o^ar (imitc 

f'f ('>5 mills. On tlir wholr. tin’ rah'ii'lnr ymr If'JS lin-. Iirnn 
tlio jno'*. prosjv'rons rvi r l.-mran in tlir jnti- imlnstrv. anil 

own thr co‘.s,yion of Ito’-tilitios left priros inoro or loss 
■unr.hnno.'fl, thn rlrrifiion tif tli'- mills to I’urtnil worlcint; »layn 
hnviiio lirlp-il tfi sloa'ly tlir marln-t. 

In ft'i tlir niinntity oxp'ort'vl in the year i-mlino Mtitcli 1018 
•.vAs tlm hirlmst on Tor.iril. roprasmititm tin inrrr.nso of flo p'r cent, 
tipnn tlm jirr^war avomor. Th'- main fcattiros pr<-sontrfl hy 
thr yrar nntlar rrviow srrrr a laro.- inrrcnsc in tlm Khijnnrnts 
to tlm Unito'l Kinoflom. f'anntln ninl ilio Unitrrl Stafoi. nn 
incronso in the exports to Anstnilia. Kyyjit, Capo Colony, Pemia 
and Asiatic-TurV:oy, and a oreat derreasr in tlio expirts to 
Russia and to Chinn — a very interest in” reflection of the 
ilovclojmient of world jKilitics during the ]><;riod tmder resnew. 
Indian tea exports to Australia from 1017 onwards were assisted 
hy the prohibition of the import of nil teas except from India 
and Ceylon. Thi« jirohibition was raised in .Inly 1018 in favour 
of Java. Tlie direct aliipmcnts to tlie United .States, he it 
noted, were nenrl}' seven times those of 1910-17 and more than 
eiqht times the pre-war avernw. But during the last eight 
months of 1918, the shipments to North America have serious))' 
declined, owing to the competition of Java tea, wliich threatens 
to dominate the market of tlie States. As has already been 
noticed, the Government purchose of tea proved tlie salvation of 
the Indian tea industry in 1918, but the scheme has not been 
without its disadvantages. Tlic system under which all grades 
and qualities of tea are mused together and sold at a flat rate 
per pound strikes at the very foundation upon which the tea 
trade is based, and the termination of the control is viewed 
with satisfaction from all sides. 
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In hides and shins, .the main features of llio vent's trade were 
a considerable decrease in tlio export of raw bides, an increase m 
the export of tanned bides, and a decrease in t lic exports of raw 
and tanned skins. The decrease in tbc export of raw hides 
is accounted for partly by tbc great increase in tbc tnnnuig oi 
cow bides in India for Army purposes, and partly by tbo greater 
scarcity and cost of freight which limited tlie export of inferior 
qualities. Government control, prohibiting the export, on private 
account, of hides suitable for army work, accounts for a decrease 
in the exports to the United States, which took only 500 tons 
as against 10,000 tons in 191G-17. Tlio total exports of raw 
hides during the year under review represented only 42 per 
cent, of the pre-war average. But the quantity of taiuicd 
hides exports increased to over 18,000 tons, doublmg the 
pre-war figure. Almo.st the entire quantity was shipped to the 
United Kingdom, and according to the Controller of Hides, 
at least three-fifths of the upper leather used in the United 
Kingdom for the British and the iUlied armies was supplied 
from Indian tanned cow hides, almost all of which were taimod 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the United 
Provinces. An important development in this connection has 
been the increased use by the Southern India tanneries of the 
best class of hides from Xorthem India which used to be 
exported to Germany and Austria. 

In oil seeds, there was a remarkable fall in exports owing 
to the shortage of freight, which was naturally most marked in 
the case of seeds not essential for war purposes. The tota 
export amormted to under half a niilbon tons, a decrease o 
68 per cent, from the pre-war average. On the other band the 
exports of castor seeds, which were in great demand as supplyi^S 
the best lubricant for aeroplane engines, increased to 6/, 006 
tons from 39,000 tons in 1916-17 ; and the total shipment to 
aU countries increased by 5 per cent. Over two million galloi^ 
of castor oil, nearly double the pre-war average, were exporte 
and more than one half of this export went to the Unite 
Kingdom. Mention must also be made of the exports of rsolfrom 
ore. Kearly 5,000 tons of this extremely valuable commodity 
were shipped from Burma to the United Kingdom. Export’S 
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■Duucs there situated. These States have now surpassed Nepal, 
which, previous to 1916-17, had the largest share in the frontier 
trade of India. The trade with Afghanistan increased, mainly 
on account of the large imports into India of fmits, vegetables 
and nuts ; that with Bhotan, Siam and Western Chinn, Tibet 
and Persia also increased. The effect of Russia’s collapse was 
to give a stimulus to India’s trade with certain frontier countries, 
in which hitherto Russian merchandise had held the monopoly. 
The export trade with Badakshan and neighbouring countries, 
for instance, rose in value from £30,000 to more than £60,000 ; 
but, on the other hand, unrest in the tribal regions beyond the 
borders of British India, caused a considerable decrease of 
trade in that quarter. 

The inland trade of India, which is registered from invoices 

, . , „ , bv the Audit OlBces of railways, by 

Inland Trade. • i t i ‘ 

inland steamer agencies, and by registra- 
tion posts at river stations, is very large, the total value of the 
imports and exports by rail and river being 21 times that of 
foreign commerce. Despite the restrictions on the movement of 
traffic and despite imperfections of registration, the total inland 
trade during the year under re^^ew is estimated at 67 million 
tons valued at £700 millions, as against 60 million tons, valued 
at £560 millions which was the pre-war quinquennial average. 
The movements of cotton piece-goods, kerosine oil, salt, and 
food-grains are of some interest in view of the shortage and high 
prices prevailing. In cotton piece-goods, the chief consuming 
provinces (Bengal and Madras) show a decrease of 42 per cent, 
each ; the United Provinces of 28 per cent.; the Punjab of 14 
per cent.; Bihar and Orissa of 31 per cent.; Sind and British 
Baluchistan of 11 per cent. Of salt, the exports by rail from 
Calcutta showed a decrease of 20 per cent. Bombay exported 
230,000 tons as against 236,000 tons in the previous year. Raj- 
putana and Central India showed a falIing-o£E of 46,000 tons. 
On the other hand, the exports from Madras increased by 11 
per cent, over the preceding year, and by 16 per cent, over the 
pre-war year. In food-grains, there was a noticeable increase in 
the traffic from up-country to the sea ports, on account of the 
. increased demand for shipment abroad. The Punjab supphed 
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47 per cent, nml tlie Unilcd Provinces 23 per cent, of tlie 1-8 
million tons of wlicnt tlms moved, of which total nearly 1-G 
million tons was exported from India on behalf of the Royal 
^^^leat Commission. Of Kerosino, the not imports showed a 
decrease of 22 per cent.; Ron"nl talcing 30 per cent, loss, illadras 
17 per cent., Rihar and Orissa 1 4 per cent., the United Provinces 
14 per cent., Bombay 7 per cent, and tho Punjab 17 per cent. 

In the matter of shipping, the figures show that there has 
been a decrease of 30 per cent, in the 
clearance of 1917-18 as against tho 
pre-war average ; the share of British ships has decreased 
during tho year under review, while that of foregin ships has 
increased. In 1917-18, tho total tonnage clearances were O-G 
million tons as against a pre-war average of 8-1 million 
tons. Tlicso figures however do not include tho tonnage of 
the large number of Government vessels and hired transport 
which carried goods bought by Government and so shipped. 


During the year under review, tho gap between the exports 


Balance ol Trade. 


and the imports of private merch- 
andise was £G1 millions as against £63 


millions in the preceding year. The net import of gold and 
silver during the year was £15 millions as against £1-4 millions 
in the preceding 3'car, The balance of trade in favour of 
India decreased to £11-6 millions as against £30 millions in 


the preceding year. This, it must bo noticed, is against a 
pre-war average of more than £250,000 against India. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Some lines of Advance : Moral and Material. 


Hn^'ing tlnis examined briefly the political and economic 
features of the period under review, we can proceed to consider 
certain lines of development which are intimately bound np 
with the future progress of India. The first of these lines is 
Education.* 

It will be necessary to begin with a short account of the 
present position. Tlicre arc under 8 
Education^^the present jj^ipiou pupils in all educational institu- 
tions of British India. Tliis means that 
just 3 per cent, of the population is imdcr instruction, — a per- 
centage which proves to include roughly 5 per cent, of the males 
and 1 pet cent, of the females of British India. As might have 
been conjectured from figures so low as these, it was foimd at the 
last census (1911 ) that under 6 per cent, of the population could 
read and write. The expenditure from all somces works out 
at under £8 millions, or l^d. per head of the population. 

From the purely educational point of view, this state of 
affairs is sufficiently serious. But in the light of present political 
exigencies, it becomes a source of acute amcasiness. India is 
about to advance upon the road leading to the progressive realisii- 
tion of responsible government. Electorates are to be brought 
suddenly into being. Indians of all classes will have to take a 
greater and greater share of public duties and public responsi- 
bilities — yet only six in every hundred could in 1911 achieve 
the very modest census standard of literacy. It must be plain 
that imtil the proportion of literates can be raised, the immense 
mass of the peoples of India will remain poor, ignorant and 
helpless far beyond the standards of Europe. Until education 

* llaterinl for this section has been derived principany from tho Inat 
Qninciticimiol Keviow of Education in India, by Jij. H. Sharp, Educational 
CommisBioner with the Government of India. It is to bo noted that population- 
fignrea are only approximately acoumto. tho most recent being eight years old- 
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can be more gcncrnll}' clifTused, it is idle to expect India to 
realise her immense indnstrinl irotcntinlitics. 

Disquieting ns arc these general figures, the seriousness of 
the present position of Indian education is still further 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions of the population 
undergoing difterent tjqics .of instruction. Statistics show that 
only about 2'-l per cent, of the population are enrolled in primary 
schools, and only 2'8 per cent, arc undergoing elementary in- 
struction of any kind. The corresponding figure for England 
and Wales is 17 per cent. ; but it is probable that this figure 
includes some pupils who arc preparing for higher education. 
On the other hand, in secondary schools, -5 per cent, of the 
population ate enrolled, as compared svith ’G per cent, in England 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of female education, 
tin's figure is startling ; if the male population of India alone is 
reckoned, no less than -9 per cent, are found in secondary 
schools, a proportion far greater than that of England and 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of Germany before the 
war. Very significant too arc the figures for University educa- 
tion. India has about '025 per cent, of her population imdcrgoing 
instruction of a University tjqie, as against ’054 in England 
and Wales. But here, again, the female population of India 
has to be almost eliminated, so that India’s proportion is really 
very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Bengal for ex- 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy as it is, sometimes 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, the proportion of 
those undergoing University instruction to the population is 
equal to the proportion in the United Kingdom ; and if the 
female population of Bengal be left out of reckoning, the figure 
rises to the remarkable height of '1 per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely illiterate, 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises the 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking educated to a pitch 
equal to that attained in coimtries whose social and economic 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sided character 
of Indian education is not entirely the fault of Government. 
The earlier efforts of the East India Company were indeed 
directed to the encovuagement of higher institutions estab- 
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listed m tovnis, and to the conferring of -western education upon 
the hereditary literate classes of Indian society. But the des- 
patch of 1854 attempted to alter this state of affairs by laying 
special stress on elementary education, and since that time 
Government has done something to redeem its pledge. The 
weight of circumstances has told against the best intentions. 
The middle classes have found that higher education is a profi- 
table thing, and they have made kno-wn in an emphatic manner 
their desire that this type of education should be expanded. 
Now the total funds available are limited, and though the lower 
classes are no longer hostile to primary education, they are 
luke-warm in its support and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result the supply of education has tended to follow 
the direction of the most pressing demand. 

Not only is education in India almost monopolised by one 
class of the community, but in addition. 
Education education as there is, appears to 

be conducted along extremely narrow 
lines. It is of a predominantly literary type. Only -6 per cent, 
of the population are undergoing instruction in institutions 
which provide technical training. On the other hand, 2‘5 per 
cent, of the population are to be found in non-technical insti- 
tutions. 

Of the £7J millions spent on education in India, £3 millions is 
spent on higher institutions for boys, £2 millions is spent on 
primary schools for boys, and only a meagre £-7 million on 
vocational institutions. Here again the demand has determined 
the nature of the supply. Literary courses lead to Government 
employ, and are a necessary preliminary to the study and 
practice of the law. They are adapted to the traditional methods 
of teaching and to the highly developed memorising faculty 
which characterises many Indian students. Technical and In- 
dustrial study ofier a less easy or less lucrative career. But 
besides this, the slow gro-wth of Industries and the shyness of 
capital in supporting industries act as great deterrents to 
technical education. Were industrial employment assured, it is 
believed that students would readily come forward and that 
technical institutions would m-ultiply. 
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Edncational Finance. 


The crux of the whole pre.scnt position of Indinn Education i.s 
financial. As is fiupge.stcd h}’ the fact 
that the total e.xpcnditurc ia 7jd. jier 
head, such education ns exists lends to he cheap and inferior in 
quality. It is hccause education is cheaply run, that teachers 
arc badly paid, that teaching is ineflicicnl, that the subjects 
taught arc out of touch with the xdtnl needs of the pupils. To 
realise these difficulties more clearly a moment must be devoted 
to the consideration of educntionnl finance. 


As has been explained, elsewhere, the revenues taken by the 
Government of India arc employed partly in central expend!- 
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ture, and partly in re-distribution to provinces for expenditure 
upon objects ■wbicb provincial revenues are unable to finance 
efficiently. Among those objects is education. Education is 
financed partly from public funds ns has been noticed and partly 
from private funds. Under j)ublic fimds fall tliose sums wbicb 
are tbe produce of central or local taxation, while private funds 
include fees, endovunents and subscriptions. Now of the £T| 
millions spent on education £2-7 millions comes from provincial 
and “ imperial ” funds, £1’5 millions from local funds, including 
transfers from provincial funds and £1'3 milbons from other 
sources, such as missionary bodies and charitable cndo^\^ncnts. 
The balance of £2T millions comes from fees. Taldng these 
endowments one by one we see that expenditure from provincial, 
including central funds, works out to 2Jd. per head of popula- 
tion as compared with 7s. 9tf.., in England and Wales. The 
amoimt found by local bodies such os Municipalities and District 
Boards is very small, for of the £1-5 millions which figures under 
this head, more than one-half comes from provincial or imperial 
grants handed over to local bodies for expenditure. Even so, 
the expenditure of local bodies upon education through all India 
amounts to no less than 26 per cent, of their total expenditme 
upon all heads. The exact figure varies from province to 
province. In Bombay and the North-West Frontier Province, 
the local bodies spend over 40 per cent, of their funds 
on education. In the United Pro^’inces, the Pimjab, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, the figure is about 30 per cent. ; in Bihar 
and Bengal it is about 20 per cent., and in hladras 16 per cent. 
It is generally said that the revenues of local bodies are inex- 
pansive ; but there is reason to believe that in many parts of 
India the resources open to them have been insufficiently tapped. 
A writer who has carefully studied the economic conditions of a 
Bengal district declares that the local taxation yields to the 
local authorities only 4 per cent, of the total income of the 
population of that district. “ The truth is,” he ^vrites, “ that 
in Bengal not only is all taxation exceptionally light, but local 
taxation in particular is an insignificant burden upon the re- 
sources of the people ; that the provision of local dances and 
material benefits is in consequence very inadequate, but that it 
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cannot be improved unless larger sums are placed at the disposal 
of the local authorities.”* 

The amoimt contributed by fees, which is 28 per cent, of the 
total expenditure, seems at first sight very large. But its 
magnitude arises rather from the paucity of funds derived from 
other sources than fronv the rate of fees charged. The annual 
fee payable by a student averages £lTOs. per head in a college ; 
£1 in a secondary school and lid. in a primary school. The 
contributions from private sources such as missionary and other 
bodies constitute a very considerable proportion of the total 
expenditure. 

So far we have been dealing with the small amount spent 
upon education in India, and the question may well be asked : 
why is not this amoimt increased ? The answer is that India is 
a poor country and already spends 4‘3 per cent, of her public 
revenue on education, a figure which compares not unfavour- 
ably with the percentage spent in other countries. Her revenue 
has to support many other heavy demands upon it. Important 
as is education to the life of a nation, the safety of the state and 
of the individual from the menace of external aggression or 
internal disorder naturally comes first. It has come first 
in India. Of these heavy charges, that of Defence is the greatest 
burden. "What can be done educationally when the revenues 
are freed from such crippling charges is seen in certain Indian 
States. In Cochin, for example, the percentage of boy and girl 
pupils to the male and female population of school-going age is 
74 per cent, and 34 per cent, respectively. In Mysore also the 
percentage of pupils under instruction to the total population 
of school-going age is some 40 per cent; 

The problem of findmg the money for the requisite expan- 
sion of Indian Education is one that will tax the combined 
efforts of British and Indian administrators severely for the next 
few years. The matter is one of vital mrgency ; for if the money 
be not found and the expansion does not take place, it will be 
impossible for India to assume- the position due to her in the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


* J. C. Jack. Economic Life of a Bengal District, page 129. 
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From what has been said above it might perhaps be imagined 
that Indian education is standing still, and that progress is not 
being made. This is far from being the case. On the contrary, 

the figures at present realised represent 
Progress made. results of years of anxious labour 

and of devoted service. A study of the diagram on the 
opposite page will show how steadily, if slowly, education 
has been growing during recent years, but it must be obvioua 
that the rate of growth has been wholly insufficient for the needs 
of the country. Further, when this rate is broken up into its 
component factors, the result is such as to cause anxiety. During 
the .last five years the percentage of increase atnong primary 
school pupils has been only 161. Secondary school pupils, on 
the other hand, have increased by 28 per cent, and pupils in 
Arts Colleges, by 69 per cent. An examination of the problems 
presented by these different types of education, and of the efforts 
which the administration is constantly making to solve them, 
reveals with greater clearness the seriousness of the present 
position and the urgent necessity for embarking upon a largely 
planned constructive policy for which money must be found in 
some way or other. 

Beginning first with primary education, it is seen from statis- 

„ , „ tics that the total number of primary 

Primary Education. , . , - . 

schools in India has risen durmg tne 

last 5 years from 123,000 to 142,000 ; and that the pupils in 
them have risen from 4-9 millions to 6'8 milhons. The position 
of primary education varies widely in diSerent parts of India. 
Burma with its indigenous system has nearly 7 per cent, of the 
total male population undergoing elementary education, and is 
in a class by itself. Next come the provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Assam which have nearly 6 per cent, of their boys 
under elementary education. In the case of the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa the proportion is just 4 per cent., while in 
the United Provinces and in the North-West Frontier Province 
the proportion is nearly 3 per cent. 

So far as expenditure is concerned, the total amount spent 
on primary schools has risen in 6 years from £1‘4 millions to 
just under £2 millions. Here again the direct expenditure on 
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primary schools per head of the male population varies widely 
from province to pro'sdnce. Bombay, which spends on primary 
schools about Gid. per head of the male population, is easily 
in front of the rest of India. Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Assam spend about 3d. per head. The Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province spend 2d., and Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, lid. These amounts may 
well seem ridiculously small. If the primary education of boys 
is to be placed upon a satisfactory footing, all boys from the 
completion of the 6th to the completion of the 11th or 12th 
year should be under instruction. Taking this at 15 per cent, 
of the male population, more than 18i million boys ought to be 
undergoing elementary education as opposed to the 6 million 
boys actually at school now. The cost of educating the rest is 
estimated to be at least £6 millions a year, to say nothing of the 
sums required for training, inspection, the erection of schools 
and so forth. ^During the last five years “ imperial ” grants 
totalling some £7 millions have been devoted to education, 
and primary education has come in for a substantial share. 
In 1917-18 a recurring grant of £200,000 was made available 
for the training of teachers, and in the budget of 1918-19 a 
further grant of £200,000 was ear-marked for primary education. 
Small as are these sums in comparison vdth the figure necessary 
to set primary education upon its feet, they have already pro- 
duced good results in improving the pay and prospects of the 
primary school teachers. It should further be remembered 
that these “ imperial ” grants are of the nature of wind falls, 
since the basis of educational finance is provincial. 

There are two possible lines of advance by which primary 
education may gradually arrive at a 
Possible Lines ol Advance, gotmd position. The first is the accel- 
eration of progress under a voluntary system, by means of 
careful surveys supplemented by enhanced grants. This scheme 
was started some time ago in Eastern Bengal, with the object 
of providing a decent primary school in each village-imion, and 
such progress was made that when the Presidency of Bengal was 

• This estimate based upon calculations kindly put at my disposal by the 
Educational Commissioner, must be taken ns approximate only. 
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constituted, the scheme^ was extended to Western Bengal -also. 
The second hue of advance is the introduction of some compul- 
ry measuje. In many of the provinces these two lines of ad- 
vance are bemg pt^sued simultaneously, and it is to be noticed 

mat-nrT"' primary education are now 
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Quite intercMinc are the effort.'- direeteil toward.'! advance 
alone the frrond lino mentioned above. MoaMire.'! allowing 
mtinicipnlitie-! or other local lK>die.<; to enforce prinmr.' education 

within tlieir j\iri‘diction have been 
Conpnisory Edneation. jntrotlnced into Bombay and are con- 
templated in Bencral. in the United I’rnvinces. in the Punjab, 
and in Bihar and 0rip.'!-a. The .■'uccc.'^s of tlii.'! plan depends 
upon the ■udllingne^s of local Ixxlies to avail tliemselvcs of the 
permission to adopt compul.<=ory mca.‘'urc,'!, and to tax them- 
selves with a xdew to making these measures effective. The 
Bombay Government has pro\ndcd notable encouragement 
to municipal effort by a promise to contribute one-half of the 
cost of the free and compulsory education introduced under the 
Act. Several municipalities have already applied for 
permission to introduce compulsion, and it is to be hoped 
that their example will be %vidoly followed. In some parts 
of India there is reported to be a lamentable lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of local bodies, who prefer to develop secondary 
rather than primary education, but it is generally considered 
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tmlikely .that this attitude of apathy Tvill endure much longer. 
Should it be found to persist, hovrever, the matter may arise 
for consideration "whether it "will be desirable to follow the 
English precedent and to apply compulsion not to the parents 
but to the local authorities themselves, by requiring them to 
proride facilities of a type reasonably proportionate to local 
requirements. 

It must be plain, that mere expansion will be useless without 
a corresponding improvement in the 
Changes Cumcn- quality of instruction. Constant efforts 

are as a matter of fact being made to 
put the elementary schools more closely in touch "with the 
needs of the pupil, and to make elementary education sorae- 
thing of which lower classes will quickly perceive the use 
and enjoy the benefits. As the supply of capable teachers 
increases, the framing of more attractive and more utilitarian 
courses will become possible. Even now it has been found 
that some subjects outside the three B’s are highly appre- 
ciated by those classes whom it is most necessary to con- 
vince of the benefits of the primarv education. Elementary in- 
struction in the methods of reading land records, and in mental 
arithmetic as applied to bazar transactions is most popular m 
many places. But no improvement can take place in the course 
rmtil there are suflicient good teachers to impart it. The pro- 
blem of primary education is now very largely one of staffing. 
Steps are being taken in almost every part of India to increase 
the pay of the primary school teachers. During the last 6 years, 
indeed, the whole pay of the teaching profession has been steadily 
if slowly raised ; and while the direct expenditure in 1911-12 
averaged out at £15 a year per teacher, that iu 1916-17 worked 
out to £17. That this policy of improving the teaching and the 
curriculmn, meagre as it has been in scope, has not been -without 
success, is sho-wn by the fact that, according to an actuarial 
calculation, at the beginning of the last quinquennium the 
average duration of school life was 3i years, and at the end, 
it was over 4 years. These figures show very clearly that 
primary education is beginning, even if beginning very 
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in tlw di'-tii'-i, ii) tin- divi' ion. in tlw provinr». ..\t prr>-cnt, 
priinnry odtir-ntion i' fo lntit<‘ly nn nfinir of the lornl I)odi<-,s 
th.'xl the orditi.nry drjar'.iiK titn! nniehinery t'f ediie.ntion lin*i 
\irtnnlly little if do with if‘ fidininietr.rtitin. I’nlc';': ronic 
eo-ordin.'itinc fyt'jn c.nti he devi‘'<d, to aid the honTd*- with 
counsel ;ind ndviee v.heti they dedre them, while lenviiif; the 
r,'-]wtn*-ihiiity of the lei.Tnl-- int.ict. if i.*' to he fe.nred that public 
nu'iny tuay he w.a--te<l, and that the Iniardr may lo'e kecnne''S 
throueh heinp IM hy inexiH'rience to commit avoidable mistake.’', 
\\dien we approach .‘■econdnry cdnc.ation, the problem appear.'? 

somewhat difTerent . So far as ciiiantity 
SecOwdarr Edncalion. conccrnetl. s'-condar}' education in 

India may be con'idrre<l fairly Kitisfnctory. It i.s the quality 
wliich leaves ,*^0 much to be desired. Ihiring the last 5 years 
tbe total number of institutions for boy." and girls lias risen from 
just over r,,0{K( to more than T.oOf) ; and llic numlscr of pupils 
lias ri'-en from '0 million to 1-2 millions. During the same 
period, expenditure bns increased from £1'<1 millions to £2'1 
million.". Nonctbeles" the condition of secondary schools in 
India is tborouglily unsatisfactorj'. Instniction and discipline 
arc generally reported as poor. Tlicre i.s very little control over 
privately managed schools, wbo.se end and aim arc generally to 
get a certain number of boys through the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. On the whole, with certain qualifications, it is true to 
say that secondary education in India is of poor standard and 
badly regulated. It also suffers from certain special defects. In 
the first place, the demand for it is 
almost inexhaustible ; and the difficulty 
of meeting this demand in an adequate manner tends to swamp 
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tlie effects ol reform. If existing scliools arc improved, new 
ones spring np, lowering tlie average of attainment and under- 
mining discipline. Owing to tlie demand for education, how- 
ever bad, the proprietors of schools arc able to manage their 
institutions at the lowest limit of efficiency without fear of loss 
of boys. Worse still, since the most necessary ingredients of 
education such as discipline, social life, good physical condition 
and a reasonable standard of class-work, are not demanded, 
they are not supplied. The school often depends upon the good- 
will of parents and pupils, and where public opmion is weak 
and umnfotmed, the parents are only too ready to listen to the 
complaints of their children. The school boy thus becomes the 
master of his teachers. Political agitation often occupies the 
niinds of boys to a most undesirable extent. During the last 
two years it has been foimd necessary in several provinces to 
issue orders prohibiting pupils from attending political meetings. 
Further, the part played in anarchist outrages by pupils and 
ex-pupils of certain educational institutions, primarily in Bengal, 
and to a lesser extent elsewhere, is a lurid one. Before the war, 
promoters of disorder regarded the schools as a favourable 
grotmd for recniiting the agents of their designs, and an organised 
attempt was made to corrupt pupils tlirough teachers insinuated 
into responsible positions for this very purpose. Here again in 
secondary as in primary education the supply of trained teachers 
of the right quality is a crucial factor. In secondary schools, 
out of 60,000 teachers only 20,000 are trained and only 7,000 
have degrees. During the last 5 years the percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers has increased by ‘6 per 
cent, but it still stands at the miserably inadequate figure of one 
to three. The need for expansion in this direction is now appre- 
ciated by the authorities. Towards the close of the period imder 
review the Government of India gave a grant of £200,000 a year 
for expenditure upon the training of teachers. Existing train- 
ing institutions have been much improved and their number is 
increasing year by year. Nonetheless, the rate of increase is 
disproportionately small considering the importance of the place 
which the trained teacher must occupy in the future of Indian 
Education. 
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^Vhilo education remains ns cheap ns it is, it is difficult to 

see how it can he mndc more efficient. If the amount necessary 

to put secondary education on n .sound footing were cnlculntcd 

on the very modest basis of £1 per pupil per annum, t he total 

expenditure would work out nt £-11 millions. The .sum, which 

Go%’crnmcnt would linve to find nfter allowing for the levelling 

up of fees, in nddition to the sums nt prc.«ent .spent upon 

secondary education, would nmount to £l-.‘l millions annually.* 

Large ns is this sum, it is of vital 

TJrpcncy ot the Problem. ^ r i -l r c 

urgency to fiiul it. In the case of mass 

education the .situation is sufficiently serious ; but the problems 

arc largely in the future. In the ease of secondar}' cducjition, 

however, we nrc dealing with n state of afTairs constituting a 

political and social danger. Secondnrj' education is the pivot 

on which depends the whole character of educational and other 

forms of advance. Prolonged ncquiescence in its present 

condition will force India shortly to reap the fruits of a 

widespread, .squalid and uncontrolled .system. 

Passing to University education it is to be noticed that the 
defects peculiar to the Indian University system arc lack of 
organisation, wide inequality of efficiency among affiliated 

colleges and an inferior standard of 
Thelndkn^UniversIty instruction. If secondary education bo 
radically improved, much \rill be done 
to improve the colleges, but the whole system of affiliating 
Universities, useful in its day, is now outworn in India and has 
become unwield)-. AVhen a University consists of scattered 
colleges, each separated from the next by hundreds of miles, the 
inevitable result is that each, with its inadequate resources, 
attempts to perform the function of a miniature University. 
Courses of instruction far beyond the compass of the staff are 
undertaken. There is much unnecessary re-duplication of equip- 
ment, which rmder the existing financial conditions means poor 
quality all round. The University standard, which is some- 
thing external to the colleges, tends to lower itself to the capacity 
of the weakest institution. Any attempt to raise the standard 
is regarded with hostility by certain sections of the press, which 


* Su footnote on p. 115. 
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tend to turn every topic of educational controversy into a racial 
question *, and profess to discover, in every proposal to improve 
tlie quality of instruction ct'idence of a desire to thwart, hy 
stunting educational development, India’s legitimate political 
demand. 

Nevertheless, the prospects are not without promise. Ihiring 
the last year or two there have been important developments in 
University education. It seems clear that the right policy is to 
let the better colleges stand on their own legs as unitary Univer- 
sities ; while the remaining and weaker college.s must continue 
under the older afiiliating system, as it exists at present. ^Uready 
there is a marked tendency for the aSiliating University to 
divide itself into sections, in each of which the achievement of 
centralised institutions is possible. In the case of Calcutta 
University, one slice of jurisdiction has been taken away and 
put under the newly constituted University of Patna. Other 
Universities are also contemplated in Dacca for Eastern Bengal, 
and in Rangoon for Burma. In the case of Allahabad, a sinular 
tendency may be noted. A centralised Hindu University has 
already been established at Benares, and other Universities are 
projected at Nagpur for the Central Provinces and at Lucknoff 
for Oudh. Suggestions have further been made for the estab- 
lishment of a JIuhammadan University at Aligarh and for a 
University at Agra. Similarly the Indian State of Hyderabad is 
setting up its own University as distinct from the University 
of Madras. This new scheme is of some general interest, 
as the medium of instruction throughout the University is 
to be Urdu, with English as a compulsory second language. 

During the last 5 years the improvement of the standard ot 
University' education has proceeded steadily. This improvement 
would have been more apparent had it not been for the pbeno- 
minal increase of those under University instruction, an increase 
amormting to some 62 per cent. The Universities have received 
liberal grants from the Government of 
ecen provements. have been enabled to provide 

themselves with additional accommodation where this was neces- 
sary, to create chairs for higher teaching and to promote research 
and instruction by University professors. During the last, 6 
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yoara the Government of India has given £27,000 in recurring 
grants and £280,000 in non-recurring grants. 

Moreover, the Government of India, aware of the undesirable 
conditions in which many of the 28,000 students of Calcutta, 
the largest of all the Indian Universities, were living, and anxious 
to ascertain from an impartial standpoint the standard of work, 

both graduate and post-graduate, of the 
Calcutta ^ve^ty Com- and without Calcutta, 

appointed in 1917 a Commission with 
wide terms of reference. This Commission, presided over by 
Dr. Sadler, consisted of seven members, of whom four came 
direct from England. Two members were Indians. It met 
ip October 1917, and after receiving written replies to its 
questionnaire from more than 400 witnesses in Bengal and 
other provinces, and taking evidence from himdreds of 
persons, completed its labours in March 1919. Its Eeference 
empowered it to investigate the relations between University 
and secondary education, and also the bearing of University 
studies upon professional and technological training. In the 
course of its investigations, the Commission visited the Uni- 
versities of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces as well 
as the University of Mysore and the nascent Osmania Uni- 
versity of Hyderabad. Visits were also made to most of 
the Colleges and many of the High Schools of the country 
districts of Bengal. Much is hoped from the results of these 
enquiries, which will constitute a more thorough survey of 
the problems of Indian education than any that has hitherto 
been attempted. 

Thus dark in some respects as is the picture presented by 
Indian Education, it is nonetheless lightened by gleams of hope, 
for in each of the great branches of education which we have 
examined, there has been considerable progress during the period 
under review, combined with considerable promise for the future. 


A word must now bo said as to the education of special 


Female Ednoation. 


classes of the community. The educa- 
tion of girls still continues in a tho- 


roughly unsatisfactory condition. Social reasons such as the 


institution of Pardah, early marriage, and so forth, form a 
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stumbling block. Still more formidable, hovrever,' is tbc liin- 
drance constituted by tbc lack of effective demand. While 
female education is enthusiastically advocated on the platform 
and in the public press, the nuntber of those vrho vill pay 
for it or even allov the female members of their ovru families 
to enjoy its advantages is comparatively small. Among purely 
educational difhculties are the provision of a sufficiently 
large and rveli qualified staS of lady teachers and inspec- 
tresses. During the last five years there has indeed been a 
distinct improvement. The number of vromen under training 
is nearly 3,000 at present, vhich represents an increase of ~5 
per cent. Two excellent women's colleges have recently been 
opened in Madras. The expansion of facilities for training and 
for collegiate edneation may, it is hoped, make a supply of 
teachers easier in the future and tend to guide public opinion 
upon the point. It is obvious that female illiteracy acts as a 
serious bar to educational progress. If half the population 
grows up practically illiterate, incentive to education in the other 
half must be sensibly lowered ; and when home education rs 
almost unknown, education, in general appears as something 
e3aTaneous to the real life of the people. An artificial state of 
affairs is indeed created by imparting it. The youth does not 
find in his home the environment and thoughts which surround 
him in the class room. 


Muhammadan education also presents a problem of its o\ni- 

„ , , . The difficulties which oppose the expan- 

Mnhammadan Education. - , , . - ti c .r 

Sion of education, especially of nigner 

education, among this class of the community are gradually 

givins wav. As a result of the incre.ased efforts of the last five 


years, the percentage of Muslim pupils to pupils of other com- 
munities bears almost the same proportion as the Mussalman 
population to the entire population. It is encouraging to find 
that the community is beginning to take a larger share in in- 
stitutions for higher education : but even so the number of 
Muhammadans in .Arts Colleges, in provincial colleges and 
secondary schools is disproportionately small. In several pro- 
vinces, such as Bombay and the United Provinces, special 
grants have been earmarked for Muhammadan education 
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nn<\ jijvrinl ins)»<'rtin" ntionrios nml 1 mining iiiRlitutionH Imvn 
likewise been rstnbUsbed. 

S.itiRfnctory bn!^ •''Ij’f' l*cen ninde in llic oduention 

of rniro)>('nns nnd tlie domiciled com- 
Enropenn Educatton. Tim number of pupils bns 

risen by nearly 25 per cent, nnd now rcj)reKcntR about 18 j>er 
cent, of this jwpulntion. The eduention of the domiciled com- 
munity roTdinuos to be chnrncteri.sed by n Inrgc nmount of nelf- 
help in the nnture of fees nnd nuKscript ion.s, nnd more than GO 
jier cent, of the cost of n pupil's eduention is met from private 
.sources. Special firnnta have Imen mnde in the cities of Calcutta 
and Mndms, nnd there is little reason to suppose that nny 
chiidrcji of the domiciled community now go uneducated. Great 
opportunities for employment in India, whether in the public 
services or private concerns, bnvo resulted from the practical 
cessation of recruit mcnf from Knglnnd durinc the war. 

Eduention nmonu the aboriginals, criminnl tribes nnd 
dej)ressod classes presents grave difficul- 
epressed classes. Missionary Societies nnd the 

Salvation .Army, together with Indian Societies for Social 
Service, arc making great efTorls to improve the condition of 
these people. Of the aboriginal population, reckoned at ju.st 
under 10 millions, only 181,000 or 1’3 per cent., arc at school. 
In the case of the dcprcs.=cd classes, numbering nearly 32 
millions, under 330,000, or 1 per cent., arc receiving instruction. 
With the criminal tribes, <1 millions in number, the percentage 
at school sinks to -.G. Results on the whole appear small at 
present but the work is full of promise for the future. 

In addition to the figures of those under instruction, the 
general progress of intellectual activity 
Genera^^^^^tellectual gauged by the increase in the 

number of publications. The number 
of printing presses has increased from 2,751 in 1910-11 to 
3,101 in 1916-17. The number of newspapers has risen 
from 658 to 805, and of periodicals from 1,902 to 3,173. There 
are also symptoms of a growing interest in education by those 
whose school and college days are over. Madras possesses over 
1,100 educational institutions and some 700 reading rooms 


General Intehectnal 
Activity. 
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and literary societies with a membership of over 130,000. 
Bombay has nearly 250 public libraries. In the Central Pro* 
vinces, district boards are encouraging the formation of village 
libraries. It should bo noted in this connection that the effects 
of the war upon Indian education have not been wholly adverse. 
It is true that the financial stringency has postponed schemes 
of importance, and Local Governments have been precluded 
from drawing freely upon the unspent balances which had accu- 
mulated from Imperial grants of preceding years. But, on the 
other hand, the world-struggle has excited great interest among 

Eflects of the War. of all ranks and all ages in 

loatters outside their immediate sur- 
^un gs. It has enhanced their historical and geographical 
(Wedge. It has widened their outlook and united them 
vnt all parts of the Empire in common endeavour to contribute 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. Schools in 
general have taken a share in providing money and men. Uni- 
versities have organised Indian Defence Force units. From 
V University a Brigade Signal Section has been formed, 

which proceeded on active service and won the high commenda- 
/n non Mibtary authorities. In the same province over 
, reermts, three-quarters of whom were actually masters or 
students, were provided for the Army ; while £50,000 was sub- 
sen e to war funds. Great efforts have been made in every pro- 
^ce to bring the war home to students and school-boys. ’ War 
ectures, exhibitions of war pictures, propagation of war news 
an war literature, have all done mucli to enlarge cramped 
mental ho^ns and have led to a truer realisation of the unity 
o t e ntish Empire and of the greatness of Imperial ideals. 

ong the minor difficulties which attend the improvement 
of the general educational level in India is the lack of library 
larger towns, it is true, there are public libraries 
wluch contain a certain number of standard works. The TJniver- 
sifaes have, of course, their own libraries which are more or less 
adsquate for their particular purpose. But college libraries, to 
w ich alone, as a rule, the student has access, vary enormously, 
^ey are most madequately financed, and a grant of £60 a year 
or the upkeep of a large college library is looked upon as gene- 
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rous. School libraries are often deplorable. As an example 
of this, it may be mentioned that one of the inspectors of schools 
in Bengal states that in his division, school libraries are composed 
of second-hand books, which to judge from their miscellaneous 
titles might have been bought by weight. In the libraries 
examined by this inspector were found such incongruous books 
as “ Gim-shot wounds, their treatment,” “ Oriental Crime,” 
“ History of the Devil and Witchcraft in all countries ” and 
“ "WTiat and when to drink.” There is no doubt that many 
libraries are full of books which do not make profitable or suit- 
able reading for school-boys. In some provinces improvements 
are being effected. In Bombay, boys’ libraries are being estab- 
lished with Government aid, as distinct from school libraries. 
In Bihar and Orissa each district high school received in 1914-16 
a sum of £40 above its usual grant. But on the whole it may be 
said the importance of providing library facilities for Indian 
colleges is not yet sufiBciently realised. 

It is now time to tmn towards, perhaps, the most important 
topic of all, namely technical education. 
We have already seen that the prevail- 
ing note of Indian education is at present literary. It is en- 
couraging to find that there is a growing popular demand for 
scientific, industrial, commercial and agricultural training. 
As an example it may be mentioned that in the Punjab, in- 
creased stress is being laid on the provision of some agricultural 
training in schools, and arrangements have now been intro- 
duced for putting teachers through a practical course of agri- 
culture at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. Throughout all 
India, during the last five years the number of students under- 
going technical and industrial education has not largely in- 
creased, the actual figures showuig a rise from 16,779 to 16,694 ; 
but nevertheless the prospects of future development are ex- 
tremely good. As is noticed in another chapter, circumstances 
arising out of the war have combined to provide a great 
stimulus to Indian Industry and industrial research. With the 
growth of industry in different parts of India, the most crip- 
pling disadvantage under which scientific and technical educa- 
tion at present labours, namely the difficulty of placing its 


Teohnioal Education. 
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products in positions for rvLich their training has fitted them, 
will gradually disappear. So far as the higher research is 
concerned, individual schemes and institutioas have made aome 
progress, despite financial stringency. The Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore is doing good work. Sir J. C. Bose 
has established in Calcutta a Bescarch Institute for the in- 
vestigation of the sensitiveness of plants, and kindred topics. 
There has been notable improvement in some of the more 
important technical institutions, and the recommendations of 
the Indian Industrial Commission, to which reference is invited, 
are expected to aid considerably in the future development 
of scientific and technical education in India. 

In all discussions about education it must be remembered 


that the particular type of education 
provided is dependent 
upon the conditions of the country and 
the limitations imposed by the sj-stem of educational finance. 
Now in India about three persons out of every four arc directly 
dependent upon agriculture, and in de\nsing a system of cduca- 
(tion for them, the needs of the two different classes, which 
constitute the agricultural population, have to be kept in mind. 

For the sub-tenants and labourers whose children are com- 


pelled to take a share in the faraih" toil at a verj- early age, 
the simplest primar}- education is all that can bo ’ pro^^ded. 
But this primary education should be so framed as to raise the 
receptivity of the younger generation. If they can be trained 
to take an interest in the thuigs round about them, they vdll 
be fitted to return to their homes and to the realities of life with 


a sense calculated to appreciate the relatively backward condi- 
tions under which they labour and a will to remedy them. 
So far as the landlords, large cultivators and occupancy tenants 
are concerned, the education to be provided should fit them to 
return to their land and to take an active interest in the improve- 


ment of agricultural and of village life generally. These problems 
of agricultural education are most pressing. The world’s pro- 
gress is affecting agriculture equally with other occupations, and 
unless the Indian agriculturist can be so equipped intellectually 
that he clearly appreciates this progress, he will be blind to the 
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now lunrkoi.'i ntid to ttio now opivortnnidVs piwn to him. Tim 
ftidiTo of Indi.T <h'jx'mls vory Urp'ly ujHin tlio projK'r iitilisntion 
of nprioultuml n-5<nirr<;i. Mnrnost efforts nro hoim; nmdo l>olh 
liv the Dopnr; inottt of Ivlnc.nt ioti nn'l ])y tlio Department of 
Aitriciildire impr<^vi' tin' intel!i;;.'nri' ni»(l the prnrlurtivity of 
the aurirtiltnri'st. The two Iine,s of worl: nre now insoparahle niuf 
compliment aty. We liave nlre.atly seen sotne of the disndvnn- 
laces mider which jwimary edueatinn laho\)rs, and tlie efforts 
wliirh nte heinu made hy the Administration to obviate tlnmi. 
We must ii'iw look at the work which is heinu done to 
improve auricnitute in Iixlia and to enahle the npriculturisl 
to profit in the hidiost decree hy such education ns he receives. 

As to the peiioml prosjmets before npriculture* in India, 

there ran lie no two ojiinions. The 
Projpec^^^^ore S^dcntlflc an exceptionally fine 

field for the application of science 
to the indust rs' hy which two-thirds of its population live. In no 
country in the world is there to Im? found so enormous an admix- 
ture of varieties in almost every crop }.Town. In no country in 
the world is the difiiculty of iinprovinfi the methods employed 
by the mass of the cultivators so preat. Tlic present plouphs 
and tools of the Indian farmer are such ns to compel him to sit 
in hclple.ss inactiuty until the soil conditions arc at their 
maximum. 'When he is shown a pood implement be usually 
replies, with jicrfect truth, that his bullocks caiuiot pull it or that 
it costs too much. Thousands of acres of land lie idle, awnitinp 
only the application of manure, water and industry to jneld 
tons of valuable crops. As an example of what can be done it 
may be stated that in Chhatti.sgarh in the Central Provinces, 
sites once considered unculturablc have been taken in hand 
by the Agricultural Department and have jncldcd excellent crojis 
of cotton, of ground nuts, and cane. Land for which a rent of Ad. 
per acre was paid only two years ago, now fetches as much as 
13s. per acre. Two years ago its purchasing price was about 4s. 
an acre and now the price has rben to £.5. From this one example 
some idea can be gauged of the prospects of scientific agriculture- 

• This section is based npon the Reports of the Provincial Departments, 
nnd of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 
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in India. The importance of the research and experimental vrork 
required to determine these prospects more accurately, cannot 
he ovet-emphasised. During the 12 years that the recon- 
stituted Department of Agriculture has 
"Work of ^ D^Mtment existence, most tangible results 

have been obtained m several curec- 
tions. First has come the improvement of crops suitable to 
the coimtry, by the selection and organised distribution of 
improved seeds. If pure strains are selected by an economic 
botanist, greater yields per acre can bo gained in ever}’ case and 
a larger market price per imit of produce. A second method 
is the transfer of the best indigenous methods of cultivation 
and the best indigenous implements utilised in certain areas to 
other more backward parts of the country. Further, with 
better communications, localities particularly adapted to certain 
crops can specialise in them. Under the old self-contained 
Indian village system, each village has to grow all of its own 
requirements of everything, irrespective of the special fitness 
■of the land for all crops. 

The distribution of improved varieties of seeds has prepared 
the way for improvements in manure and cultivation. It has 
given the agriculturist an incentive to better methods of treating 
his land by showing him that there are possibilities of increased 
profits from agriculture, outside those furnished by a rise of 
prices . Careful investigation in each distinct tract by thoroughly 
trained officers filled with zeal for accurate work is necessary 
before a certain practice can be recommended with confidence. 
But here the vagaries of the season may frustrate much good 
work. In the event of a failure of the monsoons, the money 
spent on manure may be all wasted, and “ once bit always shy ' 
is a favourite proverb in India. 

Scientific agriculture in India, like every other branch of 
Oovemment’s activity, labours under the disadvantages of 
being -under-financed. Excellent work is being done, but it is 
being done on a pitifully small scale. The Research Institute 
at Pusa, which is the Headquarters 
of the Imperial Department of Agncul- 
ture, costs only £36,000 a year and the total expenditure of all 
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the provincial departments whicli attend scientific agricul- 
ture up and down India, amounts to a Jittle more than £300,000. 
It is probably safe to say that if India could invest ten times 
this amount in scientific work directed towards the improvement 
of agriculture, the money would be well spent. The Pusa 
Institute, since its beginning in 1906, has had a record of which 
any institution might be proud, but is under-stafied and is set 
in a somewhat inaccessible position. Much useful research 
work is however being done by the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, but here also there is great scope for expansion 
especially in the investigation of local problems. 

A brief survey of the work which has been done for the 

improvement of aericulture during the 
Work on Food Crops. • j j • -n ? 

penod imder review will speak more 

clearly for the desirability of increasing the resources of the 
Agricultural Department than numberless pages of argument. 
Much attention is being devoted to increasing the outturn 
of food crops which, in the present condition of threatened 
world shortage, may well prove to be of vital importance to 
humanity as weU as to the Empire. The total area under 
wheat has risen from 32'9 million acres to 35’6 million acres 
within a year ; but on account of unfavourable conditions 
the total yield fell from 10'2 million tons to lOT million tons. 
Most of the Indian wheats are of low quality and in consequence 
fetch low prices in the world market. The straw is also weak. 
The aim of the experiments in wheat breeding has been to com- 
bine high grain quality with increased yielding-power and strong 
straw. These objects have largely been obtained at Pusa in 
the strains known as “ Pusa 12 ” and “ Pusa 4.” About 
600,000 acres of these varieties will be grown by cultivators in 
the next twelve months, and the increased profit which will 
ensue is reckoned to bo £1 an acre. 

Very important has also been the work done in connection 
with rice. There is no need to emphasize the great importance 
of the rice crop to India both from the point of view of internal 
consumption as a staple food and also as an article of export. 
The world export trade of rice is practically imder the control 
of India, Indo-China and Siam, the export of rice from India 
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amounting to 40 per cent, of the total. The area under paddy 
fell from 80 million acres in 1916-17 to 79 million acres in 
1917-18, but the total outturn rose from 34 million tons to 
nearly 36 million tons._ The work of the Agriculture Department 
in connection with this crop consists not only in the evolution 
of strains of superior yielding power and the distribution of 
their seed, but also in changing the methods of cultivation by 
e ectang a reduction in the seed rate. Important experiments 
have also been conducted in connection with' the manuring of 
paddy sods with organic and phosphatic fertilisers. 

Much attention has been devoted to cotton. The Indian 
Cotton, cotton is, ns a rule, of a short staple, 

, , the efforts of the Department 

ave een argcly directed towards the introduction of the 
longer staple so much in demand by the world’s market. During 
e year under review the total value of raw cotton exported 
iMunte to some £2i millions, and that of manufactured 
i,°i. ^ millions. This combined value, which was 

0 ig recorded, was almost entirely due to the high range of 
pnees 0 raw cotton. As one effect of high prices the total area 
^der crop has risen steadUy. In 1916-17 it was just under 
42 nulhon acres, while in 1917-18 it wns nearly 25 million acres ; 
ut o^g to unfavourable conditions the total yield fell from 

i in 

yi 1-18. Even so, the improvement of the staple of a crop 
of t^ magmtode is no light task. None the less the work of the 
gne epartment has been attended with a large measure 

no Madras, for example, an energetic campaign 

^ earned on against the low grade cotton, with the result 
practically stamped out in 1916-17. It is estimated 
a ere were at least a quarter of a million acres of superior 
^ ^ or cultivation in 1917-18, and at a very conservative 
e^ate the agriculturists of this locality have benefited to the 
e^nt of some £300,000 from the work of the Department. In 
e en^al Provinces, also, a large extension of long staple 
^ ^ looked for. Most striking have been the yields 
ine^ from soil which was formerly looked upon as too poor 
or cu tivation. In the Punjab, the type of cotton known as 
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American. d-I" is rapidly gaining wide popularity, and it was 
estimated that during 1918 in the Canal colonies alone nearly 
400,000 acres — well nigh double the acreage of 1917 — was sown 
with the seed provided by the Agriculture Department. The 
extra gain to the producer at a very moderate valuation is 
estimated at £600,000. The immense possibilities which lie 
before both the extension of long-stapled cotton throughout 
India abd the improvement of existing methods of ginning and 
marketing, have not escaped the notice of the Administration. 
The whole question has recently been examined by a Committee, 
one result of whose labours is already apparent in the establish- 
ment of a Cotton Contract Committee in Bombay, pending the 
establishment of a Central Cotton Trade Association. 

Other crops have received the attention of the Agriculture 
Department with beneficial results. 

Other Crops. subject of the Indian sugar-cane 

industry was considered at the last meeting of the Board of 
Agriciilture held at Poona, and it was felt that the industry 
stood in need of immediate attention. With the exception of 
cotton manufactures, sugar is India’s largest import, the quan- 
tity imported during the year 1917-18 being nearly half a million 
tons. There are at present 39 sugar factories in the coimtry, 
and the maximum amount that they can produce is about 6C0 
tons per day. Important experiments in improving the cane 
crops are being conducted at the cane-breeding station at 
Coimbatore. The improved varieties of cane there evolved 
are sent for trial to the provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
and in many cases remarkably heavy yields are being obtained. 
The main ellorts of the provincial Departments, however, are 
directed not so much towards introducing better canes as 
to improving the general standard of cidtivation. One great 
obstacle to the rapid spread of the cane industry is the difSculty 
which is found in providing the agriculturist with cheap and 
efiective machinery for crushing the cane, but the Sugar Engineer 
of the United Provinces Agricultural Department has now prac- 
tically solved the problem of a small plant with simple machi- 
nery, suitable for about 300 acres, which will turn out white 
sugar of good quality. 
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Non-food crops in India are also receiving attention from the 
Department. In the case of jute, the importance of which, to 
India and the Empire can hardly be over-estimated, experi- 
ments are being rmdertaken with the object of introducing 
varieties which wUl give a larger crop per acre. The area imder 
jute in India rose from 2‘7 million acres in 1916-17 to 2’73 
million acres in 1917-18, and the total outturn exceeded that of 
the previous year by 6 per cent. The yield per acre showed an 
average of 66 lbs. more than 1916-17. Much useful work has 
been done by the Department of Agriculture in investigating 
the diseases to which jute is subjected and in making trials of 
different kinds of manure with the object of increasing the 


output. 

Like jute, indigo is also a crop the production of which 
has been immensely stimulated by the war. With the demand 
for dyestuffs, which became universal when the supplies of syn- 
thetic dyes from Germany were cut off, those natural dyes which 
were still obtainable, of which indigo was the most important, 
found a ready market. The annual exports of this dye from 
India rose from 142,000 lbs. just before the war and 600,000 lbs. 
in 1914-16 to 1'4 million lbs. in 1916-17. But the developments 
of the synthetic industry in the United Kingdom and the restric- 
tions on shipping re-acted unfavourably on the area under this 
crop, and in 1917-18, there was a fall off amounting to 14 per 
cent. With the cessation of hostilities and the consequent 
casing of the situation as Tegards transport facilities, natural 
indigo will have to compete with the synthetic dye produced 
abroad, and the future of the industry will be decided by the fud 
which research can give to it. The Indigo Research Chemist 
at Pusa has demonstrated during the last two years that great 
improvements can be made. A simple process for extracting 
indician from the Java indigo plant has been evolved, and if 
steps are taken to adopt such improvements at once, the future 


of natural indigo is by no means unfavourable. 

In tobacco also there seems to be a great future before the 
Indian industry. So far, the problem has been to turn out a 
tobacco, either by selection or by hybridisation, suitable for 
cigarettes, of which 906 millions were imported in 1916-17, an 
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more than 1,300 millions during 1017-18. A suitable type has 
been selected at Pusa and seed sufficient for a thousand of acres 
of ne'n’ cultivation has been distributed during the year. 

JIuch attention has also been paid to oil seeds by the Agri- 
cultural Department which is investigating carefully the various 
diseases to which these crops arc subjected. In the Madras 
Presidency, where the copra crop is of great importance, experi- 
mental stations have been started on typical soils to study it. 
The yield of nuts from different trees is being carefully recorded, 
and it is hoped that in course of time a thorough knowledge of 
the habits of cocoanut trees, which can be taimed to account 
for increasing the output, will result. 

In coffee and rubber also good work has been done. Of 
coffee, the total area in India is some quarter of a million acres, 
and one of the most important advances in recent years has been 
the realisation of the necessity for better seed selection, and the 
possibility of raising a new and vigorous strain. The principal 
work on the rubber crop, has been the investigation of the 
diseases from which it suffers. Since the outbreak of war, the 
exports of rubber have remarkably increased, and now amount 
to nearly eight and a half million pounds, nearly eight times 
the annual average exports during the five years before the 
war. 

Important experimental work in connection with fruit cul- 
ture has been undertaken in Baluchistan. The three principal 
lines of investigation have been the working out of a method of 
packing which will enable fruits to reach more distant markets 
and to command higher prices, the organisation of a supply 
of well-grown trees of important varieties, and the devising of 
improvements in orchard cultivation with a view to the saving 
of irrigation water. The demand for fruit is likely to increase 
every year, and as soon as the prices of box-boards settle down, 
the manufacture of packing boxes will be handed over to a 
local agency. As a sample of the work done by the Department, 
it may be mentioned that at present the season for the peach 
in Peshawar, which lasts until the coming of the peach fly, has 
been lengthened from 46 days to 90 days by the introduction of 

L 2 
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early varieties. The lengtli of the plum season has similarly 
been extended from 30 to 90 days. 

Fodder crops and grasses naturally constitute a problem of 
Fodder importance in a coimtry where the 

bullock is the principal motive power 
for cultivation. The use of power chat! cutters has shown that 
a substantial sa^’ing can be made on the present quantities 
realised. It has also been shown that maize can be grown for 
silage and removed in plenty of time to allow other crops to 
grow. In addition, grass and sugarcane have been proved to 
give a useful silage while lucerne and guinea grass continue as 
serviceable additions to the fodder supply. A verj' important 
step has been the creation of fodder reserves in districts which 
are prone to fodder famine. Progress has also been made in 
the study of the various factors involved in the better prepara- 
tion and utilisation of fodder. 

Certain investigations of minor importance which have been 
pursued during the year under review arc not without interest. 
In the United Provinces, botanical experiments have been carried 
on with a view to improving the morphine content of Indian 
opium, to enable it to compete with the opium of the Otto- 
man Empire in the production of certain valuable alkaloids. 
It is hoped that the success of these experiments will intro- 
duce an industry of considerable value to India. Other 
investigations of considerable importance have been directed 
towards ascertaining how water can be used to the greatest 
advantage and the least possible damage to the soil. Tracts 
abound in India in which agriculture is impossible without 
irrigation, and investigations on a systematic scale into the 
many problems coimected with its chemical and physical 
effects will be carried on as soon as sufficient staff is 
available. 


Further, much successful work has been carried on at Pnsa 
y f p f ^nd in the various Provinces with the 

^ object of controlling the outbreak of 

insect pests. The staff available is very small, and while 
appreciable progress continues, it will take years to eradicate 
from the mind of the cultivator the idea that blights come 
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from the clouds and are a punishment from heaven. Here, 
however, the Education Department can directly co-operate. 
The inclusion in the primary school course of simple lessons, 
dealing with the life-history of important insect pests is one of 
the means by which the rising generation of cultivators can be 
familiarised with the way in which these creatures breed. 
Gradually, it is hoped to instil into the minds of the people the 
notion that pests can be controlled, and that the damage caused 
annually to crops can be minimised at the cost of a little intel- 
ligence. 

Important investigations into the pests of cotton, of rice, of 
sugar-cane, of tea, of coffee, and of other important crops are 
being pushed with vigour by the Department. Experiments 
are being started to find out successful methods of coping with 
them, and of preventing infection spreading from one district 
to another. Investigations have also been conducted into the 
possibilities of increased cultivation of such useful insects as the 
silk worm and the lac insect. In addition to scientific investi- 
gations of this kind, much work has been done in the way of 
agricultural engineering. The demand in India for unproved 
implements, which has arisen within the last decade or so, has 
been created and fostered by the Agriculture Department. 
In addition, there is ample scope in India for the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery such as reapers, winnowers, pump- 
ing plants, and so forth. The instalment of pumping machinery 
has resulted in protecting large areas of land from drought. 
Tube wells have been put down in many places during the 
last year and steam ploughs have continued to do good work. 

Veterinary problems are of great importance in India, for 


Veterinary Work. 


it has been calculated that there are 
66 head of cattle to every 100 head 


of population. The improvement of the breed, both in the way 
of milk-giving capacity and of strength, thus becomes a problem 


of the greatest urgency. One of the difficulties has been to 


prevent mortality among cattle from such diseases as rinderpest. 
The investigations of the Department are to some extent ren- 
dered fruitless by the ignorance of the villagers, who do not 
sufficiently understand the contagious nature of the disease 
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and tlic mmons results wliicli follonr from tlic neglect of ordinarj' 
precautions. Mucli ■work remains to he done. The geneml 
ideas prevailing regarding cattle hreeding arc reported from 
many quarters to he deplorable. Progres-s is slow because the 
cultivator will not take up new methods until he is convinced 
beyond all possible doubt that lie is going to do much better 
without a large extra expenditure of labour and of money. 
Here, again, the re.'^ourccs of the Department arc quite inade- 
quate to the importance of the work which is being undertaken. 

One of the difficulties of improving agriculture in India 
has been the lack of capital available 
agriculturists. India to-day 
proandes an apt illustration of the 
truth of the dictum that the de.struction of the poor man 
is his poverty. Agriculture, while the foundation of all 
other industries in India, is painfully undercapitalLsed. The 
problem is how to place within reach of the cultivator the 
improved seed, the improved implements, the improved 
methods, which arc necessary if Indian agriculture is to 
become what it ought to be. Unless Indian agriculture can he 
placed upon a more scientific footing it is difficidt to see how 
India is to bear the economic burden which no nation on the 
road to self-government can escape. The solution of this 
vital problem is being found more and more in the Co-operative 
movement. 


* Co-operative societies for the joint purchase of agricultural 

„ requirements and for the joint sale of 

Co-operation. 

their members produce arc conun- 

into prominence. Agricultural Credit societies are fulfilling 

a most useful purpose in raising the economic condition of the 

cultivator. During the period under reriew, there has been a 

great movement in the direction of putting societies of both 

kinds on a sounder basis. For the last few years there has 

been a tendency towards increasing the number of societies, 

the roll of members and the amount of working capital- 

There is now need of steady progress on thoroughly sound 


• This Hection is based upon the Reports of the Provinoial authorities OD 
the progress of the Co-operative movement. 
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lines. Tlio founding of unlimited societies which promptly 
proceed to conduct their finnneini operations with the cnsual- 
ncss peculiar to persons who only arrange for n loan and not 
for its ropayment, is not calculated either to popularise the 
movement or t.o conduce to that feeling of relief and confidence 


among the community which true Co-operation engenders. 

_ , , However, the fact that the Co-opera- 

Co-opcra(ion in 1917-18. ^ , ,, 

tivo movement has come so well 

throughout the period xmder review must bo taken ns greatly to 
its credit. The low price of agricultural produce and the high 
price of ordinary commodities, a marked decrease in local 
deposits and licav)- withdrawals for investment in the 
War Loan, combined to place a great straui upon it. But 
nevertheless it has weatlicred the storm very successfully. 
In Bombay, for example, the total number of agricultural 
societies has risen from 1,100 to 1,000 during the period under 
te\'icw. The number of memberB has increased from 80,000 
to over 150,000. Madras, again, shows a not increase of 
more than 300 societies ; Bengal an increase of over 600 ; 
and Bihar and Orissa of nearly 300. On the other hand, in 
the United Provinces, the number fell at the beginning of the 
period under review from 3,000 to 2,900, though by Decem- 
ber 1918 it had again increased to 3,100. The movement here 
is not flourishing as in some other parts of India, and the 
Local Government reports that there is urgent need of increased 
propaganda work, to instil the principles of Co-operation into 
the mind of the people, and to make them less dependent 
upon official initiative. The Punjab, while it shows a rise 
of 500 in the number of Co-operative societies, shows a 
decline in membership from 129,000 to 126,000. The decrease 
was due to the removal of undesirable members. 

One encouraging feature of the Co-operative movement is its 
increasing application to purposes other than mere credit. In 
many parts of India, Co-operative societies are working in close 
conjunction with the Agricultural Department. Societies in 
Bombay, for example, have been established for the purchase 
of concentrated manures, of iron ploughs, of yam for hand-loom 
Other societies for the sale of cotton and for the 


weavers. 
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owuership of stud bulls nro doing A'ory ^vcll. In Mndras, a joint 
conference bclrvcen the officers of the Agriculture, and of the 
Co-operative Departments was held in July 1917, and the 

lines upon which the Departments 
Co-operatkn and Agtlcal- closely together were 

thrashed out. In general, it has been 
found in various pro\'incc3 that the Co-operative societies are 
able to relieve the Agriculture Department of much work in 
coimcctinn with the distribution of seed, (he purchase of im- 
proved implcn'ients and the like, which had hitherto constituted 
a serious hmdrance to the work of scientific investigation. In 
various parts, particularly Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
Punjab, an important development has recently taken place 
in the formof Co-operative federation. In Bengal, for example, 
a provincial federation has been developed, to which within 
three months of its inangnration 28 central banks belonged. 
Tlie federation has not only attracted large sums of money 
at reduced rates, hut it has also afforded facilities to its 
members for the profitable interchange of tlicir snrjdus funds. 
A Co-operative union has also been founded in the Punjab, 
taking the form of a combination of the central banks and 
banking unions. Progress has also been made in different 
parts of India in educative and propagandist work. In Bombay 
severaf training classes for secretaries have been organised both 
by the Co-operative Department and independently by groups 
of co-operators. Nunrerous conferences and meetings have 
been arranged. In Bengal, the Bengal Co-operative Organis- 
ation Society, Limited, a society on the model of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation, has been inaugurated to train 
co-operative workers, to organise a library of co-operative 
Uteraturo, and to carrj'' on propaganda by means of English 
and Bengali journals. 

On the whole, it must be said, that the year has been a favour- 
able one for the Co-operative movement, although a careful 
study of the reports on the working of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces cannot but give the reader a feeling 
that the necessity for caution, emphasised above, is a real 
and pressing one. 
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Among the difficultios which hinder tlic progress of Indian 
ngricultiirc, despite nil the ofTorfs of 
Agricultural nnd the Co-operative 
Departments, may be mentioned the 
lack of good roads. Some of the best agricultural districts 
of India arc cut off from trunk roads nnd railways nnd arc in- 
accessible for most of the rainy season. There are some districts 
in Central India where it costs £1 to get a half ton load by bullock 
carts to rail-head. A ven,* serious economic loss is tints caused 
to the farmers of India, year in and year out. " Further, the 
dificrence of gauge on Indian railways is another disadvantage. 
The narrow gauge system constitutes the only railway facility 
for about one-third of the country ; but since there is no 
narrow gauge connection with any Indian seaports, an expen- 
sive transhipment to broad gauge at junctions has to be paid 
for by the producer. Tlicre arc also que.stions connected 
with the tenure of the land which operate to hinder the scientific 
development of agriculture. Holdings are in many places 
di\*ided into such small patches that profitable cultivation 
becomes almost impossible. Further, in other parts of the 
coimtry, the land is cultivated by tenants-at-will who pay to 
the landlord a rent bearing no relation to the land revenue 
collected by Government, and who can be ejected at a year’s 
notice. Under this system the tenants have no inducement to 
farm better or grow larger crops. 

One of the most important conditions of the growth of 

agriculture in India, with all that depends upon that growth, 

is the irrigation system.* It must be explained that in India 

irrigation is carried out in one of four ways. The first is by 

placing some form of barrage across a river which flows through- 

out the year and diverting the water 
Importance ol Irrigation. , , i .1. 1 . . 

by means of a canal to the country to 

be irrigated. It is on this principle that the great perennial 

canals of northern India are constructed. The second method 

is by leading canals direct from rivers without the use of 

barrages. These canals obtain no water until the river reaches 

• This Bcction is based upon the Provincial Eeports and npon the Eeview 
of Irrigation. 
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a certain height. They are known as inundation canals and 
constitute the majority of the canals in Sind and man)' of 
those in the south-west of the Punjab. The third method is by 
building a dam across a valley and storing the rainfall water 
during the monsoon, the water so hold being distributed to 
the neighbourmg lands by means of canals. The reservoirs 
thus formed vary in size from the tiny village tank to the 
monumental works in the western Ghauts with masonry dams 
up to 270 feet in height. The fourth method is by lifting 
water from wells either by indigenous and primitive methods 
such as the leathern bag drawn by bullocks and the Persian 
wheel, or by means of power-driven pumps. The latter system 
is gradually growing more common, thanks to the efiorts of 
Government agricultural engineers. 

It should further be noticed that for the allotment of funds; 


TT, ibe Government irrigation and navi- 

a on OT . gation works of India are classified 
under three mam heads ; the first, productive works ; the second 
protective works ; and the third, minor works. The mam- 
condition which must be satisfied before a work can be called 


productive is that there must be reason to believe that the 
net revenue derived from it will, within ten years of completion, 
suffice to cover the annual interest charges on the capital invest- 
ment. To the end of the year 1917-18, the capital outlay 
on productive works excluding canals used solely for naviga- 
tion had amounted to £38-6 ndUions. In that year, the total 
receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation from the 
productive canals amounted to £4-7 millions, and the total 
expenses including interest to £2-7 millions. The net profit for 
the year 1917-18 therefore from productive works was .thus 
£2 millions, giving nearly 5-2 per cent, upon the original outlay. 

Protective irrigation works are those, which, though not 
directly remunerative to the extent which would justify their 
inclusion in the class of productive works, are constructed with a 
view to the protection of precarious tracts. They guard against 
the necessity for periodical expenditure on the relief of the 
population in times of famine. The cost of these works is a 
charge against the current revenues of India, and is generally 
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met from the nmmnl grant set. naitlc for famine relief and insur- 
ance. Up to tlic end of 1017-18, t he capital out lay on protective- 
works was £G-7 millions. For the year 1917-18 the total 
receipts, including land revenuo duo to irrigation, amounted 
to nearly £1 million, and the total expenses, including interest 
on debt, to £315,000. The net lo.ss, amounting to just over 
£21.3,000 represented a percentage of 3-2 upon the capital outlay. 

Jlinor works comprise those irrigation and navigation works- 
which arc not classed as productive or protective, as well as 
agricultural works which arc undertaken for the general 
improvement of the country. Tlic outlay upon minor works 
is met from current revenues. There are some 120 of such 
works for which capital and revenue accounts arc kept, 
the capital cxjrcnditure upon which totals some £4it millions. 
The direct and indirect receipts in 1917-18 wore nearly £384,000, 
the result being a net profit of ncary £142,000. 

During the year 1917-18, the total longtfi of main and branch 

. , . canals and distributaries from which 

Irrigation in 1917-18. • • . • j i 

irrigation was done during the year 

aggregated over 05,600 miles. This length rrill have boon 

increased by some 700 miles before the ond of the financial 

year 1918-19. During 1917-18 these channels irrigated an area 

of 25^2 million acres, out of n total culturablo commanded area 

of about double that extent. Owing to serious deficiencies 

in rainfall, it is expected that the area irrigated during 1918-19 

will fall short by about IJ^ million acres of that which was- 

realised last year. 

Besides the canals actually in operation, the workings of 
which are briefly summarised above, there are 34 major works 
either under construction, awaiting sanction, or being examined 
by the Government of India and the Local Governments. If 
these works are all undertaken, they will extend the benefits 
of irrigation to an additional area of about 11 million acres a year.. 
They are estimated to cost £32 millions and to produce a 
net revenue of nearly £2i millions. 

During the period under review three schemes of the first 
magnitude were under investigation, 
and it is hoped that projects for these: 


Fresh Schemes. 
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■will soon be prepared. Of these, the Sukkar barrage project in 
Sind pro'ridcs for a weir across the Indus, with Uvo large canals 
taking oft from the right and left banks of the river to supply 
water for the perennial irrigation of areas now dcjtenclcnt upon 
inundation canals. The estimated capital outlay amounts to 
over £7^ millions. Another extensive project Is that of the 
Sind-Sagar-Doab Canal in the Punjab, which comprises a 
barrage on the Indus river -nith an extensive canal system. 
This scheme -will provide for the irrigation of some 200,000 
acres, and -will cost about £55 millions. Another project, which 
is estimated to cost £7 millions, is the Bhakra Dam Scheme on 
the Sntlej, also in the Punjab. This is being designed to store 
water to a depth of 3G0 feet above the river bed. About l''i 
million acres will be irrigated ; and the dam, if built as now 
designed, will be higher than any in existence. 

Three important projects arc now under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. The Canvery (Metur) 
reservoir project in lladras consists of a dam, a canal 78 miles 
long, and a connected distributary system. The works are 
estimated to cost between £2 millions and £3 millions and to 
yield a return of over 5 per cent, on the capital cost. ■ They 
will, it is anticipated, give 371,000 acres of new irrigation, 
in addition to providing for the complete control of the 
present fluctuating supplies of the Cauvcrv-delta system. 
The second great project at present under consideration is the 
proposed Sarda canal for Oudh, which will, if constructed, rank 
among the largest irrigation works in the world. The gross 
area commanded is over 8 million acres, of which only 2 million 
acres ■will be irrigated annuallv. The net capital outlay is 
expected to be about £5f millions, and the net revenue antici- 
pated ■will represent a return of over 8 per cent, on this outlay. 
The third big scheme is the Sutlej YaUev project, which is the 
largest imder consideration ; it will irrigate more than 3 miUion 
acres in the Punjab and certain Native States. 

At the present moment no less than 13 per cent, of the total 
cropped area is Irrigated by Government irrigation works, and the 
estimated value of the crops so irrigated in a single year exceeds 
by more than 25 per cent, the total capital outlay expended on 
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tin: - Tiio t:ri'ntn‘it nron irri^nU'd liy (lovorinni'iit vvnrlcn 

in nny oiu* I'lovinnt’ is Jm Itc foiiiul in 
til*' rtmjaln wln'm niiw inillinn!: df ncrcj 
r>ii d''j'''n<i ('irtlu-ir v.nii'r-MiiipJy. Kot tin- pnst ‘J.'i ycnr.s 27t>,('nO 
noTi's mnninllv Ijfivo niMml t<» ili*' irri’.nitcd nron »i( tin; 

rn>vii:('-'. I’nlil tiii'oarly oichtii-.s. •ninnl mnsl niri idu Imd boon 
CdniiiV'd ti> tiif' inur<' juijndous parts nf tiin l’nnj«l>. 'I’ln'ri*- 
nitvr tb<' dtirr d:stt‘u-‘,r. nni\ wnsto lands lto;:nn to n'ocivo, 
nt’.vnlidn. linmdnlion canals tabinn '*f[ front llic rijdit bank 
of till' Siitli'j op]vi:iic F<'rt»r'’jxti<’ imd from tlii> left lianl: of 
the ifavi near Mnlian, were constructed between It^S.'? and 
K''ST. and Ihmih: iintnediately successful afforded valnabb' 
exi'’’rienee in roloniration. I'Ih' precedent lias In-en followed 
with vicottr. Tiie most iinjwirtant of the canals whinh enabli* 
land, formerly waste, to 1 m' bnui^dit nndi'r ctillivniion is the 
IvowiT Cliemdi canal. Tin’s is easily the most procluetivc 
c-aital in Intfin. In IftlT-lS it irriunted mtire than 2J million 

nrn>s. nml ])rodnred a net revonue of 
nearly £rrtrthno() rejtresentin); a rc'turn 
of no less than Ui per cent, upon the capital outlay. .Another 
very imi>ortattf canal of the same order is the Ijower .lliolnm 
canal. This canal irripate.s fiOtt.CiftO acres, and returiLs over 20 
percent, niton the capital ontlay of over £1 million. 

In Madnrs more than 7 million acres arc irrigated by Govern- 
ment work.s. During the past half century, the area irrigated 
by productive and protective works together has more than 
doubled. Prior to the advent of Britisli 
rule, irrigation from tanks and inunda- 
tion channels had been extensively practised. Up to the year 
187C, all the irrigation works constniclcd by the British took 
the form of diverting the rivers cither directly on to the fields 
or into existing tanks. But in that year further extensions of 
irrigation necessitated the construction of new storage works. 
Among these may he mentioned the Periyar lake, which is per- 
haps the boldest and most interesting reservoir scheme in India. 
The Periyar river, with its source in the AA^'estem Ghauts, flows 
wesrivard through Travancorc. The hladras engineers con- 
structed an immense masonry dam 176 feet in height — no light 
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lu?lc ill an iiliiio!;! irmrra-;';!!)]!- frntj^c uliitv'*' tli*' •'fa — 

wliicli crf’.iti'fl n ri'''r>rvoir of (ivt'f nine tnillioii I'lil'ic 
cnjiiicity. Till' v.'itti-r from ili«‘ ri"'i'rvoir i> r.-irri<-'l liv iii>'"iii-< <''f 
n chaniif’l 1| inili'n lomi tliroufjli n t»f nimini'Uti'''’ to fL*? 
ojipoHitc r'i<li' of till' Wiiti-ri'lii'il, th"r>'1iv fliw’Tt'tiir tlo- rivi-r froin 
tlio vvo5torii (o till' cavt.-ni of fli- riilp,--. Tii- lol;i- rami' 

into opt'rnlioii in IS'.Ki, nnd in lUH, ITt.tvvi j.rri'.t v/cn* In'in; 
irrii^.'itcd from it. 

In Sind nnd (In' Dorc.'in to;j.‘t!ii'r oyrr { million ni'rot nrc 
Bomti.ay irrio.itrd hy fJovi'rnin'’nt v.'orI;.'i. Cana! 

irritj.ition Kork'i in Sind oti- of •jiiit'* 
n diflorcnt nfitiirc fnini tin' raiinl irrii^.ition in otlior }>arl-i nf 
tlic Bninlmy Tn'-idi'iicy. Tin- .soil of Sind i" limply wry f-'rtilr, 
Init until it is hronplit nndi'r irrijjution, (In' land nro;i''tit« rvcrV' 
avliorc tlic niipi-nranci.' of n di ■I'rl. Tim raiiuN nr.' nininlr 
dcppiidont ujinii t In-ir wntor supply on innndnt ion nnd tin' Rtiklnir 
barr.aoc solirnif', to wldrli rofi'min’i' luis nlrr.idv In’i’n nindc, !■* 
designed to remedy tins. In Sind over million neres, more 
than one-fniirlli of tlici culturalilo nre.a of tlie IVoviiire, are irri* 
pnted. In the Dorc.an nnd Oiijemt. however, no more than 
000,000 nercs out of 2S million nrre.s, rla«“ed ns ciiltnrnhle land, 
are under irrigation, so that the prosjn>cl.-i hefure ftiinro develop* 
me.nt may hesnid to he almost inealenlnhle. Tin' enjiitnl ex- 
penditure on irrigntion worics in Sind up to date has been over 
£2 millions, nnd the gross revenue ilcrived from it has been 
some £,33n,000. In the Dcce.an nnd fiujemt, the rnpitnl ex- 
penditure has been some £-t millions, nnd the revenue from all 

sources nearly £103,000. 

The United Proxunces contain nearly three million nere.s of 

TJnifcd Provinces. irrigated by Govormnent works. 

In 1017-18, the gross revenue from all 
classes of works amounted to nearly £000,000, giving a net 
revenue of some £uS0,000. Pcfcrcnce lias nlrendv been made to 
the Snrda canal project which is under consideration. 

An incrcuso of no less than 60 per cent, upon the present 
area irrigated by Government works is contemplated by future 
projects. 
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In Burma there were numerous indigenous irrigation works, 
but when the country was annexed 
these were found to be in a very bad 
state of repairs. Head-works have been remodelled and canals 
regraded. The general progress of productive, protective and 
minor works has been satisfactory. In minor works, in parti- 
cular, the works have been so fruitful that the irrigated area 
has extended from 200,000 acres to treble that area. There 
are only three productive irrigation works in operation, all of 
them of recent origin. The Mandalay canal irrigates 63,000 
acres, the Shwebo canal 160,000 acres, and the Mon canals 
when completed will probably irrigate some 68,000 acres. 

In the case of other provinces, irrigation works play a less 
important part in cultivation. Bihar and Orissa has some- 
thing over 800,000 acres irrigated by Government works ; the 
North-West Prontier Province over 360,000 acres ; the Central 
Provinces and Berar, 145,000 acres ; and Bengal 1 15,000. 

Great indeed in its results has been the work of the Irrigation 
Department of India — so much at least is apparent even from 
this brief review. At least equally great is the work which lies 
in the future ; for upon the development of irrigation must 
largely depend, the development of the immense agricultural 
resources of the coimtry. 

Among India’s natural resources, her forests* are not the 
least. The war has had a considerable efiect in drawing 
attention to the importance of forest industries. To take 
but one example, the question of the future supply and 
control of teak timber for the shipbuilding world has been 
under consideration. Steps will be necessary to maintain 
and increase the outturn of this timber, of which more 
than 25,000 tons was exported in 1916-17 at a valuation 
of over £300,000. War conditions have also drawn atten- 


Forests and the War. 


tion to the necessity of improved 
arrangements for the supply of timber 


for military requirements, for railways, and for other Govern- 


ment Departments. Por sometime past the Government of 


• This section is based upon the Qoinqaicmial Forest Eoview and tho 
Provincml Eeports. 
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Bnivilly in the United Urovinces ; nnd the output of Indian 
resin, which fimo\inted to nearly 3,000 Ions in 191G, niny be 
expected to increase lnrj;ely in the near future. There are also 
excellent pros-jH-cts before the development of the paper industrj'. 
The consumption of pajter and of pasteboard in India amounts 
roughly to nbout 73, 000 tons per nnnum, of which nt. present 
India herself supjdics nbout- one-third. I'orest areas contain 
enormous supjdies of bamboos nnd elephant grass which could 
be utilised for the manufacture of the 50,000 tons of paper nnd 
paste boards which India now imports nnnunlly. J5ut before 
the forest, industrie.-; of India can be established upon n 
sound basis there is need of expert inve.stigntion upon a 
more extensive scale than has hitherto been possible. At 
present research nnd experimental work in connection with the 
forests of India are carried on by the Forest Research Institute 
nt Debra Dun. The Industrinl Commission decided that the 
existing eqtiipment was insufRcicnt to meet the calls made 
upon it. nnd they recommend measures which would supply 
a sntisfactor}' link between the work of the Inborntor}* expert.? 
nnd the development of succe.'^sful commercinl undertakings. 

In addition to stimulating the development of forest indu.s- 
tries, the war hns profoundly affected the normal ncti\dties of 
the Fore.ot Department, which hns taken nn important share 
in supplying motcrials for war purposes. Large quantities of 
sleepers have been supplied by the Provincial Departments to 
the Munitions Board nnd to the Railways for war purposes. 
From the forests of Burma, for example, no less than 115,000 
tons of timber hns been furnished for military purposes. 
Large Army indents for baled hay liave also been successfully 
met. Tanning barks have been supplied to the ililitary 
Department in considerable quantities, in connection with the 
growing tanning industry of India. 

Among the natural resources of which the potential develop- 
ments have but lately been realised in India, must be mentioned 
the fisheries. As yet, no attempt has been made to organise 
and control them by the Central 
® Government : but certain of the Pro- 

vinces are devoting increasing attention to the question 


m 
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of their development. In Bengal, for example, where 80 per 
cent, of the pop\ilation consmne fish as a regular article of diet, 
and where last year 1,100 tons were supplied to Calcutta alone, 
the scientific exploitation of the sea and fresh water fisheries is a 
matter of the first importance. The industry at present is 
carried on -under very bad conditions, due to the ignorance of 
the fishermen, and their merciless exploitation by middlemen. 
There is a Department of Fisheries imder the Local Government, 
but it is greatly in need of increased staff and larger funds if the 
work of development is to be taken up energetically. In Madras 
substantial progress has been made, and the local Fisheries 
Department has shown that much can. be done to improve the 
methods of sea fishermen in drying fish and preparing fish oil 
and fiish manure. The possibility of preparing -tanned and cured 
fish of high quality has been amply demons-trated on a com- 
mercial scale. The Governments of Bombay and Burma at 
present possess no Departments of Fisheries, and the Indnstnal 
Commission recommend them to consider the desirability of 
such establishments. In the latter province, the prospects 
open to future development are very considerable. Despite 
the abundance of excellent fish in the rivers and on the coasts. 


some £400,000 worth of fish was imported in 1913-14. 

No account of the lines along which the development of 

„ , „ , India’s resources is proceedihg would 

Scienfaflo Eesearch. , „ , , 

be weU-balanced -without some reter 


ence to the attention which is being paid by Government to 
organised scientific research. Valuable work has been done by 
the Board of Scientific Advice, which includes the heads of the 
Forest, Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, and Survey 
Departmen-ts, as weU as lepresenta-tives of the Agriculture and 
Ci-vil Veterinary Departments. It was established in 1902 to 
co-ordinate scientific enquiry, and to ad-vise the Government of 
India as -to -the best way of prosecuting practical research into 
those questions of economic or applied science which are of such 
•vital importance -to the agricultural and industrial development 
of the country. Programmes and investigations are submitted 
by the various Departments to the Board for discussion and 
arrangement, and an annual report is published on the work 
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n'’ well n' n gon''r.il pri>;:r.\!nmc of ro^^carrli work for 
till' yooT. Durinc tln' iwrio<] undor review, n good 

do.il of work Uei'n uudertnkcn ky (he Oiitrnl llesearch 
Iii'titute nt Krt'-.iuli. wlnVh d^votod nearly nil itn energies to 
tke pr<’]'aration of fennn and vnceine'5. tlie demands for wliich 
from tke varjou*; Kxpeditionary Vorrei taxed its rc‘=ourccs to 
the ntmo^!. In tke Uaeteriological Laboratory nl Ilombay, 
mucfi v,-ork wa'-- done in tfie jirepamtion of plague, vnre.ine 
and in experiment^ for ilie de~trnetion of mts nnd other vermin 
in Imu-e^. The work (d the Indian llv'earcli I'lmd Assoeiation, 
founded in 1011 to further the pro-o-cution of re.'^enreh nnd the 
propaeatiou of kJtowledge in eonnection with coinmunicnhlc 
di^en^e-;, ha'5 suffered eon'^idernbly on nccomit of the continued 
nb'ence of the majority of rc^nrch workers on military duty. 
Important invest icat inns Imve nonetheless been conducted 
into the prevnlence of tuberculosis, into the habits of plnguc 
rats, and the hook-worm disen'c. The re.sults of tlicsc enquiries 
are likely to have iinjtortnnt consequences in improving 
the goncral health of the population of India. In the Meteo- 
rological Department nn important 
Scirntiflc Dcpartracats. work done during the 

period under review, has been the investigation of the upper 
air by means of pilot balloon-s. Tlic experimental work on nir 
current-s is, it need hardly be said, of immediate importance in 
connection ^vith the developments of aeroplane traflic. Both the 
Meteorological Department nnd the Survey of India were very 
short-handed throughout the whole period under review. Survey 
parties have been despatched to Mesopotamia, to Salonica, 
to East Africa, to South-'iVest and Eastern Persia. More than 
five million maps for military purposes were printed during the 
year. There was also a large increase of work in the Mathe- 
matical Instrument Office, the total value of instruments issued 
being more than 50 per cent, in excess of that of the previous 
year. Reference has already been made in some detaU to the 
research work undertaken by the Agriculture Department. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Some Governmental Activitiea. 

In this, tie final cliaptcr of tie Heport, wo siall deal briefly 
with certain selected aspects of the work of Government. Within 
tie limits of a survey intended for tie general reader, it would 
plainly be useless to describe in detail tie many-sided task of 
governing so vast a country as India, but by selecting certain 
topics, illustrative of particular features of the Indian poity 
in tie central and tie local spheres, it is possible to convey 
briefly some idea of the work which has been carried on during I 
the years 1917-18.* 

Of all tie gifts which British administration has brought to 

Peace and Order. internal tranquillity may 

be ranked among the first. It is because 
peace and order have been maintained throughout the land, 
that Indians have begun to realise their heritage of common 
culture, that a spirit working for national unity has awakened, 
that educated India, at least, has begun to find itself. 

It is not easy at first glance to realise the immensity of the 
problem involved in preserving peace among the population 
of India. It may be recalled that in British India alone there 
are some 240 million people whose culture stages vary in the 
time-scale from the 6th to the 20th century. Included among - 
these peoples are races far more diverse from one another in 
customs, language, and even ethnology than are to be found 
mcluded in the boundaries of a continent like Europe. Some 
idea of the difficulties to be encountered can be gathered from 
a consideration of the diverse work which the force responsible 

Work o£ the PoUce. 

to perform at the same moment. At 

* "nuB chapter is based upon ProvinciBl Police Eoports, JnU Administra- 
bon Eeports ; Proceedings of the Imperial and Provinc^ Lepdative Councib ; 
Eeporte on the progress of Local SeU-Govemment ; Eeports of the Sanitary 
Commissioner •with the Government of India. 

( 162 ) 
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one place in India, tlie police may be cautioning a taxi-cab 
driver for exceeding the speed limit; at another place they may 
be fighting pitched battles xvith mediroval brigands ; at a third 
they may be tracking down anarchists of a malevolence and 
fanaticism equal to anything that even Bolshevist Russia can 
boast. Year in and year out under multifarious conditions the 
ceaseless battle between the forces of order and disorder goes on. 
Upon the issue of the struggle, India’s prosperity to-day and 
her progress in the future very largely depend. In this struggle, 
the brunt of the battle is borne by the police. To them more 
than to any other body of public servants is due the peace 
which is the first essential of all progress. Yet despite their 
services, the police are not popular in India. The Indian edited 
press can as a rule see little good in what they do : if they interfere 
to prevent a meeting which they think may lead to a breach of 
the peace, they are accused of attacking the most precious 
liberties of British subjects ; if they come into conflict with a 
mob and disperse it efficiently, they are attacked for using 
violence against harmless citizens. If through excess of caution, 
they fail to nip rioting in the bud, they are blamed for in- 
efficiency and indifierence. If, working rmder conditions of 
exceptional difficulty, they fail to check anarchical crime, their 
failure is at once commented upon in bitter terms ; on the other 
hand, should they carry precautionary measures to the extent 
of arresting persons against whom no case can be proved to the 
satisfaction of the public, they are denounced even more fiercely. 
In short, for all their work, the police are little trusted by 
the vocal section of Indian public opinion. There are indeed 
signs that a happier state of things may be expected before 
long. The indiscriminate attacks which once filled the press 
are disappearing ; and in the cities at least the work of the 
pobce is beginning to be appreciated. But there is as yet 
much leeway to be made up. In India the constable is not looked 
upon as a friend of the peaceful citizen, so much as his potential 
oppressor. Partly no doubt this regrettable attitude is an herit- 
age from bad old days, which India still too clearly remembers, 
when executive authority was synonymous with arbitrary 
power. Partly, it is 4ue to the actual existence of a limited 
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amount of petty oppression on the part of ill-paid subordinates^ 
rvhich, despite the best efforts of the upper ranks, is not ret 
completely eradicated, although becoming rarer day by day. 
Principally, horvever, it may be surmised that this attitude 
arises from the fact that the police, being the arm of the Adminis- 
tration which comes most frequently into contact with the people 
at large, becomes unconeciously identified with the Adminis- 
tration itself in the minds of all those who are discontented with 


the existing regime. As a consequence, the police have to some 
extent to carry upon their shoulders a burden of criticism whici 
should properly be shared among all departments of Government. 
It would be idle to deny that there is room for improvement 


m the present police system of India. Like every other service 
it is cheaply run on account of the poverty of the people. The 
total cost of the civil police in 191G was £4-4 millions, which 
works out at only 4rf. per head of the population. The total 
_ . , „ _ „ average cost per man of the whole civil 

^ ° e 0 ce. police of British India, officers included, 
is about £21 per annum. It is difficult to see how, when the cost 
of the force is so moderate, its standards can be expected to rise 


higher. 

The root of the problem here, as in so many other branches of 
the Indian Administration, is financial. But the irony of the 


situation is that those who criticise the existing police system 
most bitterly are often the fiercest opponents of the introduction 
of improvements, when, as must inevitably be the case, these 
improvements cost money. It would not be too much to say 
that most of the defects of which the police can fairly he accused 
arise from the fact that in the subordinate ranks the pay is not 
sufficient to attract men of the right stamp to perform the 
difficult and responsible task of safeguarding public peace. 

During the period under review, there have been complaints 
from almost every part of India as to the hardships which the 
present cost of living imposes upon the rank and file of the pohee. 
In Madras and in Bombay, the police reports frankly state that 
the constable’s pay has almost ceased to be a living wage. The- 
natnral result of this has been an increasing difficulty in recruit- 
ment. In the latter Presidency, for example, while the total 



FtTcngth of oflicorfi nnd men Rnnrtionctl wns over 27,000, the 
toUnl filren^tli ('iitertninod n ns just over 25.000. leaving a ahortage 
of over 2,0(K). The ahnrtago of men to fdl vncnncics naturally 
rcMilta in leave diflieultie.s, inndetjnney of the ordinary re-sorvo, 

and ronsiderahlo di.sconle.nl. llcccnt 
Improvements ncccmrjr. n-ei-nitinR on hehalf of the Army, 

together with increase in cost of living, has also militated power- 
fully .against filling vneancie.s in the jiolice force. War allowances 
have, it is true, been sanctioned and increased from time to 
time, hut even so the vacancies re]>orted from most, jirovinccs 
are alarmingly great. 

The Chuitral and Local Covcrnmenls arc fully alive to tho 
seriou.sness of the situation, and schemes for improving the pay 
and prospects of tho rank and file, for providing them with 
suitable accommodation, and for maintaining a more adequate 
reserve, are under consideration almost everv’wherc. I>i many 
province,', the, line of advance favoured by t lie local adminis- 
tration seems to consist insubstantial improvements in pay, 
combined with a reduction in the total numbers, which, it is 
believed, will be justified by the increased cflicicncy resulting. 
Much, indeed, has already been done. The c.rpcnditurc sanc- 
tioned for schemes of improvement amounted in 1917-18 to some 
£72. COO. Expenditure .'auctioned for similar objects in 1918-19 
amounted to more than £200,000, in which .sum was included the 
estimated cost, some £80,000, of the improvements in pay of the 
“ imperial ” police, recently sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 

Tire period under review has been one which has exposed the 
police system of India to a severe strain. In the first place, the 
unsettling of the minds of tho population through war anxieties 
has not facilitated the task of prcservdng internal order. 
In another place, mention is made of some serious reli- 
gious disturbances between the Hindus and the Mussalmans 
in various places in India ; and these disturbances may be taken 
as an indication that the temper of the people on tho whole has 
been the reverse .of tranquil. Further, the effect of the high 
prices' arising from tho war has naturally been to increase sub- 
stantially crime of a certain type. Almost all provinces, except 
the Punjab and the Horth-Wcst Frontier Province, report a 
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substantial increase of offences against property, particularly 
in the way of burglary. There has also been in most places a 

net increase in reported crime, mainly 
due to the conditions brought about 
by a serious rise in the prices of food, clothing, and in the general 
cost of living. The prevalence of plague in many districts, the 
ravages of influenza and the resultant evacuation of towns and 
villages have also favoured an increase of petty crime. In some 
districts also this increase may be ascribed to the police being 
under-manned owing to the large number of vacancies among 
the constabulary. Sporadic disorder has also broken out from 
time to time in Upper India, caused by resentment at the con- 
duct of grain dealers, who have in many cases been profiteering 
on a large scale. Only in the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province has crime in general decreased during 
the period under review. This must be ascribed partly to the 
fact that in these Provinces intensified recruiting campaigns 
have drawn ofi the more adventurous spirits and partly to 
the success of the administration in bringing criminals to 
justice. There has also been an extremely marked local rise in 
wages which has done much to off-set any discontent arising 
from the increase in prices. 

The particular difficulties of the police in the United Provinces 
and in the Punjab have been increased by the fact that a splendid 
response was made early in the year 1918 to the appeals of the 
Central Government for fresh sacrifices in the prosecution of 
the war. Volunteers were called for from all raiiks, and in the 
United Provinces, 6,000 men responded out of a total of about 
36,000. In the Punjab, over 2,500 men, one-eighth of the 
total strength, volunteered to man two military battahons 
formed for general service. With the pick of the rank and file 
turned on to military duty, the remainder were confronted with 
the task of maintaining order throughout districts where there 
had been next to no monsoon. In the United Provinces, in 
particular, it was found almost impossible to fill the vacancies in 
the ranks caused by the deputation of men to the Army. Owing 
to the intense efforts of Army recruiters, practically no ordinary 
recruits could be persuaded to join the police, and clear vacancies 
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in these Pro\nnccs rose from a thousand in April to more than 
double that number in September. The shortage of trained 
policemen was particularly serious, for in the United Pro-vunccs, 
dacoity or organised gang robbery is one of the most serious 
forms of crime ■which the police are called upon to meet. Small 
armed gangs rally round local leaders for some particular enter- 
prise, terrorise peaceful ^^llngc^s by nets of the most atrocious 
cruelty, and disperse once more. The suppression of this form 
of crime calls for ceaseless exertion on the part of the police. 
In the year 1918, there ■were no fewer than 2,000 dacoitics as 
opposed to less than 1,000 in the prenous year. But thanks to 
the unremitting efforts of the force, crime hod fallen by the end 
of the year 1918 to the level which is normal in all years of 
famine and scarcity. 

One particularly noteworthy feature in the general campaign 
against crime has been the restrictions placed upon the criminal 
tribes. These people, often nomadic gypsies, have os their 
hereditary profession theft or burglary, combined in some 
cases with the prostitution of their women. To such occupa- 
tions they cling ■with the tenacity of craftsmen, and the diffi- 
culty of con-vincing them that they must earn an honest liveli- 
hood is correspondingly great. They number some 4 million 
individuals, and, in some provinces, are responsible for by far the 
largest proportion of the petty crime committed. As a result 
of the working of the Criminal Tribes Act of 1911, portions of 


Criminal Tribes. 


these disorderly classes of the popula- 
tion are now concentrated into settle- 


ments where they are subject to adequate supervision and 
assisted to gain a decent livelihood. In this respect, noble work 


has been done by the Salvation Army and other societies, the 


authorities of which take over the administration of many 
settlements of criminal tribes from Glovemment. In the 


Punjab and in Bombay, there has been a deliberate policy of 
concentrating the settlements of criminal tribes in localities 
where there is a demand for labour outside the settlements. 


In the United Pro-vinces and other places, the policy at present 
followed is that of depending largely upon industries carried 
on within the settlements for pro-viding adequate li-ving wages 
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for tlic settlors. More tlvfin 7,000 members of criminni tribes, 
and released prisoners, arc now being suporvi.scd by tlio Salva- 
tion Arm)' alone, and instead of ptonng upon society are earning 
an honest living by means of ngricultnrc and various industries. 

^Icntion has already been made of the cllorts of tbe 
police to cope nnth the forces of anarchy. For a full discii.ssion 
of the history of the uuatchical movement in India, the reader 
is referred to the Keport of the Sedition Committee presided 
over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt in 1918. Here it is suflicient to 

, . say that in Bern cal between 1906 and 

AiiQrcu!^ ^ • j 

1918, 311 outrages were committco, 

1,038 persons were accused and 81 only were convicted. llTjen 
the War broke out, the efforts of the police were very largely 
baffled by the policy of terrorism pursued by a linndful of des- 
perate men. In 1915-16, there were 61 outrages in Bengal with 
14 murders, 8 victims being police officers. The Local Govern- 
ment realized to the full the seriou.sncss of the situation and 
spared no pains in dealing with it. With the passing of the 
Defence of India Act, and the operation of the rules made 
under that Act to impose restriction upon persons mplicatcd 
in anarchical or revolutionary movements, combined ^vitb 
the use of the State Prisoners’ .Regulation in the more 
dangerous eases, the outrages fell in number, so that from 
January 1917 to February 1918, there were only 10. In the 
year 1917-18, it was amiounccd in the Government of Bengal 
Resolution dealing with the Police of Calcutta, that for tho 
first time since 1912, no police officer had been assassinated. 
At the same time, the Resolution continued, supporters of the 
anarchical movement arc still at work. Tlie collection of 
weapons brought to light by the dibgence of the police shou^ 
what the nature of their activities would be, given the 
opportunity. In one house which was searched in Calcutta, 
four live bombs were discovered as well as cartridges and 
seditious literature. It is reassuring to notice, however, that 
in other parts of India political crime was almost entirely 
absent during the period under review : but there are strong 
grounds for the belief that anarchy has been scotched rather 
than killed. The difficulties of' dealing ■with the movement 
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^\'erc well brought out in the report of the Kowlntt Coinmittco ; 
nnd certoiu propopnls innclc by that Coinmittco form the basis 
of legislation which in December 1918 was still under the con- 
sideration of Government. In coping ^Yith this danger, the 
heroism which has been disjilayed b}' police officers, particularly 
in Bengal, has been beyond all praise. But for their courage 
nnd devotion to duty, it is not too much to say tliat the 
efforts of a minute body of anarchists might have plunged 
India into most serious disorder at a time when the safety 
of the Empire itself was gravely threatened. 

The subject of police lends on naturally to that of jail adminis- 
tration. In the year 1917, there were over 110,000 prisoners 
in jails, of whom 97,000 were convicted prisoners, the others 
being under-trial nnd civil prisoners. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the present population in comparison with the numeri- 
cal standing of the community, was contributed by the jMuham- 
madans. Over 30 per cent, of the jail population were Muham- 
madans, whereas the community constitutes under 26 per cent. 

of the total population of India. The 
bulk of the male prisoners come from 
the rural labouring classes, their occupations before imprison- 
ment being described ns agriculture nnd cattle tending. The 
total cost of maintaining the prisoners of India was in 1917 
some £600,000. Against that has to be set the sum of some 
£90,000 earned by the prisoners in such industries as printing, 
oil-pressing, brick and tile-making, carpentry and blacksmith’s 
work, carpet and blanket weu'sdng, cloth, tent and paper making. 
The net cost to Government is therefore some £^ million a year. 
On the whole there is good reason to think that the Indian 
jail system is in some respects ahead of the jail system^ in 
European cormtries, and better than that of many American 
prisons. In India, there is a system of promoting prisoners . 
out of the dead monotony of discipline, of giving distinctive 
dress and a small rate of pay to selected men. The great major- 
ity of tie prisoners sleep in dormitories, quiet conversation 
being permitted during working hours if the nature of the occu- 
pation permits it. After lock-up every day prisoners are given 
slates and pencils and can read and talk quietly until the light 
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fails. A great deal has been done of recent years to improve the 
health of prisoners, with such success that ^e death-rate in the 
prisons works out at only 1-87 ns compared with 3 in the case of 
the rest of the population. Efforts are also directed to ensure 
that so far as possible the character of the prisoners shall, be 
reformed during their stay in prison, and that on release they 
shall lead honest lives. With the object of increasing the 
eflS.ciency of the whole system of jail administration, the Govern- 
ment of India are about to appoint a Jail Committee, the 
members of which wiU visit different countries and apply to 
India the knowledge they have thus acquired of the most modem 
standards of method and equipment. 

The recogmtion of the principle that a jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents, other than youthful habituals who are over 
16, and therefore ineligible for admission to the reformatory 
school, has caused several Local Governments to adopt a scheme 
of segregating persons between the ages of 16 and 23 from other 
prisoners. Every boy is taught a useful trade, is provided with 
work on release, and is thus less likely to relapse into criminal 
habits. The system has been working very satisfactorily in 
Burma, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Punjab, the North-W est Frontier Pro\'ince, Bombay and Madras. 
Great stress is laid on moral and rehgious instruction and a 
special feature is made of physical drill. It is interesting to 
notice that similar steps are being taken in some provinces 
to reclaim some of the unfortunate youths who have been 
interned on charges of sedition, and the experiment promises to 
afford some solution to the difficulty of preventing the further 
spread of anarchical tendencies. Tire supervision of released 
prisoners and their encouragement to maintain the habits of 
an honest Hvelihood constitute a sphere in which the Salvation 
Army has done most admirable work up and down India. 

Mention must also be made of the assistance given by the 
various Jail Departments in the provinces in the prosecution 
of the war. In the Punjab, for example, the two Laborur Corps 
raised from the jails of the province for service in Mesopotamia 
in 1916 have been kept up to strength by drafts amounting to 
more than 2,000 men, and the total number of prisoners des* 
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ovftrc.T^ rn!culftt<'(l to hcwrll over onc-tlnnl of fho 
total nwrnpo jail jmjnilatiou. Sinnlnr ofForts linvn bean inndo 
in otlier province'^, A\ith n'sulta nbno'^t efjually ant is fact orr. In 
feveral pTt'vinces nl'o the jail*', have n cnniitable record of con- 
tribution to t!ie iu'cei-ari05 of war. Lartto qtinnlitica of piinny 
ba'y- ami cloth. ra>-(or and mu'fard oil, blanlcel.<», and bandaRCS 
and other nerc'-.'^tries have been aupjilied to Me^opotaniia. 

llnviiiR thii5 de eribed th.e woihinpof the inarliiiirry by whicli 
the law i-^ enforced, we now proreed to oxatniite very briefly 
tbe cour.-'e of leei^lation. durinp tbe perio<l uiub’r review. In 
previous rbapterf- of this lleprift wo have bad oeenHinn to notice 
from time to time certain of tbe more imjiortant meaaiirr.s wbieb 
have been passed by or introduced in tbe Provincial Ix’RisIativc 

(’ounrils but enn.'-iderations of f-pacc 
forbid tlie examination, province by 
province, of the lepislativo work whicii 
hap been ncrompli‘^he<l in the yearp 1917 and 1018. We may 
however briefly (tc-'-eribe tbe activities of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Conncil, the proeceding.s of wliieh will be found sufTi- 
ciently clmrae.tcri.stic of law-making bodie.s in modem India. 
There were, three .«e.s.rion,s of the Imperial Legislative Conncil 
during the period April 1st. 1017 to 
December 31st, 1018, of which two 
were held at Simla. The EC.=sion of 
September 1917 was important ns being the first to wbicli the 
new orders regarding the extension of the Simla session 
applied. Ilitlicrlo, onlj’ formal and non-controvcrsinl business 
was taken up in Simla, with the result that during the five 
years prior to September 1917, only two resolutions were 
admitted and discussed during the Simla session. In Juno 
1917, however, the Secretary of State, after being addressed 
with a view to the removal of the restrictions, agreed to the 
proposals of tbe Government of India as an experimental 
measure. The session was therefore a very full one, as is 
shown by the fact that there were nine meetings against a 
maximum of three meetings in prc\dous years. Notice was 
received of 201 questions and 46 resolutions, of which 147 

• 8u for ciamplo pages 88, 117 nbovo. Also pages 179, 180 below. 


Imperial IiCKislatlvc 
Cooacil. 
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questions were actually replied to and 12 resolutions were 
discussed in Council. 

A detailed examination of the resolutions moved in the 

Resolntions Council is of some significance, as 

showing clearly the active interest taken 
by non-official members in the work of government. 

On September 13th, 1917, Khan Bahadpr Mian Muham- 
mad Shaft moved that the legislative and administrative 
system in the Punjab he assimilated to that of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. The resolution received general support 
from the non-official members, and the Home Member, on behalf 
of Government, gave the assurance that it would receive very 
sjTupathetic treatment at the hands of Government when the 
whole question came to be considered. On September 19th, 
1917, a resolution recommending the establishment at all import- 
ant centres in India of Election Courts ^vith full powers to try 
disputes relating to election to local bodies and Legislative 
Councils was moved by Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy. Sir WiUiam 
Vincent having explained that Government had already taken 
up the question which was under consideration, the resolution 
was withdrawn. A resolution moved by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya on September 21st, 1917, to the effect 
that the examination for the Indian Civil Service should he held 
simultaneously in India and in England received strong support 
from the non-official members, but Sic Wilham Vincent pointed 
out that, as the question of recruitment to the service had 
been dealt with by the Public Services Commission and formed 
the subject of one of their recommendations, the question 
as to the best method of recruitment would have to be considered 
by the Government. On September 25th 1917, Mr. Jinnah 
moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a mixed 
Committee to examine the working of the Indian Bailways Act, 
1890. Sir George Barnes on behalf of Government was unable 
to accept the resolution on the ground that it was not possible 
to embark on any inquiry during the war, but promised that 
if the proposal was brought forward on the conclusion of peace 
it would receive the most sympathetic consideration. On the 
some date Bao Bahadur B. N. Sarma brought forward 
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Four Budget resolutions were moved during the discussion of 
the Financial Statement.for ,1918-19 undcr;thc new niles mforr^ 

to in Chapter n. Of these , Mr. Barmans resolution, whioh w?s, 

moved.on.Marclv -9*, 1918. recommending an- -incrcasca 
expenditure, of £200,000 ■ for the development of 
education, was provisionally accepted by Sir Wilhnm 5 cj » 
and resulted ultimately in the addition to the Budget .ot • 

Bum asked for by the mover. The same member on March W 
moved three . resolutions connected with the financing an 
introduction of free and compulsory primary 
throughout British India immediately after the war. The r. 
which related to the provnneializing of the land revenue wa 
accepted by Sir IVilliam Meyer in an amended form, tu 
second was negatived and the third withdrawn. 

On the same date Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s resolution 
regarding the re-organization of and rccniitincnt to the In n 
Police Ser\’ice led to an animated debate. Sir William 
on behalf of Government was unable to accept the resolutio 
which was negatived. 

On March 18th Mr. Sastri moved two resolutions recom- 
mending respectively that the maximum pension limits 
civil ofiheers should not bo increased, and that the cadre o ^ 
Indian Civil Service should not bo increased. Gbyemmen 
was unable to accept the resolutions, but the discussions wem 
useful as placing before Government the views of the mem e 
of the Council on the recommendations of the Public Servic 
Commission on these subjects. 

Mr. Sarma’s resolution on the same date regarding .the ternii^ 
nation of the East Indian Railway Company’s contract 
rise to an interesting discussion, which disclosed the fact t 
large majority of the non-official members were in favour o ^ 
resolution. Sir George Barnes having promised.that the 
of the debate would be laid before the Secretary of State w 
he came to consider the whole question, the resolution 

•withdrawn. .It 

. On March 19th, 1918, Mr, SnrendraNath Banerjeahroug ^ 
forward, a resolution recommending the appointmen 
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Comnntt^'o in rnrh I’rnvinco lo niquirc into nnrl rojmrt on nil 
rni-cs of intfrninont niulor llu> llnfmro of liulin Act nnd nil ranos 
of tU‘tci»tion under tlic State I’ri^oncr? Kcptilntions, The rceoln- 
lion wn*: pyinjiathctirnlly xerrivod on hclmlf of Government by 
Sir William Vincent, who iwplaimnl thnt the Government of 
India ’wa> prepared to U'-k l.ncal Governments to njij)nint n 
Committee to ntnhe eandnl enquiry into enrh case of internment 
or detention. The Inst n'Mdntion diseiissed diirinp the Delhi 
Scssioir was nlso inoverl by Mr. 8. K. Itnnerjen on the same date, 
rt'commendinp that the Indinn members for the ne.vt Impcrinl 
War Conference be jippnimo<l on the recommendation of the 
elected mcmbor.s of the Imperial Lcpislntive Council. Sir 
William Vincent referred to the statements on the snhjeel made 
by His Kxcellency (he Viceroy on Kehniarv 7th, hy the 
Vrime Minister in the House of Commons and (lie Secretary of 
State, and explained that f(\r the reii.sons therein given it was 
not possible for the Government of India to accept, the rc.sohi- 
tion. wbicb was nepntived. On n division at the rccjucst of 
Mr. dinnab tbo voting was found lo be IG for nnd 30 ngninst, 
8 non-oflicinls voting against the rc.solulion. 

The following are details of .some of the more interesting 
resolutions moved at (be Simla sessions, 1018 : — 

On September Gtli 1018, Mr. Surendra Nnih Bnnerjca 
moved a resolution on the Indinn Constitutional Reforms pro- 
posals. After a lengthy debate the resolution was di^^dcd by 
His Excellency the President into two ])nrl8, the first part 
thanking His Excellency the Viceroy nnd the Secretary of Slate 
for India for the Reforms proposals nnd recognising them ns o 
genuine effort and a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India, nnd the second 
part recommending that a Committee consisting of all the non- 
official members of the Council be appointed to consider the 
Reforms Report and make recommendations to the Government 
of India. Each part was put separately to the Council nnd 
accepted by a largo majority.- 

On September 9tli 1918, Sir William Meyer moved a 
resolution that the Council recognised that the prolongation of 
the war justified India’s taking a larger share than she did 
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at the time in respect of the cost of the inilitarr forces raisc^i, 
or to be raised, in the country. He explained that the burden 
■which it was proiJoscd to place on India would last during the 
period of the war and stated that the fate of the resolution 
■would be left to the decision of the non-official members of the 
Council. .:\itCT a somewbat lengthy debate a large mnjoritv 
of_the non-official members accepted the resolution with an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Srinivas.a Sastri to the effect that 
India should take a larger share in respect of the cost of military 
forces only to the extent and under the conditions and ivifeguards 
indicated in the speech of the Finance Member in moving 
the Hesolution. 

On September 11th 1918, Pandit Mndan Mohan 
Malaviya s resolution regarding the carlv release of those Indian 
labourers whose indentures have not vet. expired, ■was accepted 
on behalf of Govcrunicnt by Sir George Barnes in so far as it 
concerned the Indian labourers in Fiji. 

On the same day Mr. G. S. Khapardc moved a resolution 
recommending that the Indian .:Vrms Act be so modified as to 
bring it into line with the English legislation on the subject. 
This led to a lengthy and animated debate in the course 
of which Sir illiam ATucent explained that Govenunent 
intended to hold a conference of the official and non-official 
Members of the Cotmcil to discuss what modifications in the Arms 
Act or the Arms Buies ■were necessar.- : and finally on Sept- 
ember ISth Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru moved an amendment 
recommending that a Committee of official and non-official 
Members of the Co^uncil be appointed to consider and report to 
the Governor General in Coimcil to ■what extent the Indian 
Arms Act and the rules thereunder can be amended. The 
amended resolution ■was accepted. 

On September 19th 1918, Mr. G. S. Khaparde's resolu- 
tion, recommending that a Committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-official Indians be appointed to 
enquire into and report on the effect produced on the press m 
India by the legislation relating to it nod by the Defence of India 
(Consolidation^ Bnles, 1915, led to an interesting debate an 
received strong support from the non-official members of tna 
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Council, but Sir William Vincent opposed it explaining that 
careful enquiries ■were made into each case in wLich action is 
taken against the press, and that the time ■was not opportune 
for the suggested enquiry. 

The same non-olBcial Member, on September 23Td 1918, 
moved a resolution recommending that the consideration and 
disposal of the report of the Rowlatt Committee of 1918 be kept 
in abeyance, and that a thorough and searching enquiry be 
undertaken by a mixed Committee of an equal number of officials 
and non-official Indians into the working of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, including the Central Intelligence Depart- 
ment. The discussion which followed disclosed the fact that 
most of the non-official members who took part in it were not 
wholly in favour of the proposals, which were opposed on behalf 
of Government by Sir William Vincent and rejected. 

On the 25th September 1918, Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad 
Shaft moved a resolution that the thanks and congratulations 
of the Coimcil be conveyed to the Allied Armies operating 
on the various fronts. The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the Council. ' 

Mr. V, J. Patel on the same day moved that immediate steps 
be taken to submit a representation to His Majesty’s Government 
■urging that the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League Deputations be permitted to proceed to England 
•without delay. Sh William Vincent in opposing the resolution 
explained that in the following year all possible facilities would 
be given to properly accredited representatives of all shades 
of opinion in limited numbers to visit the United Kingdom to 
place their -riews on the subject of Reforms before the public 
in that country. The resolution was rejected. 

On the same day, Jlr. G. S. Khaparde moved two resolutions 
recommending, respectively, the thro^wing open of the military 
college at Quetta to Indian boys and the formation of cadet 
battalions on the lines of the territorial regiments in Great Britain 
in all colleges affiliated to Indian Universities, and the consti- 
tution of officers’ training corps at all Indian Univer.sity Head- 
quarters. The resolutions were withdrawn •without discussion. 

N 2 
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It remains (o consider the legislative work done by the 
Council. Twelve Bills were pa.sscd into 
Losi*l»tion, j.],g Seiitcmbcr session of 

1917; or more than twice the average of the five years preceding.. 
As stated above twelve. and eleven Bills were passed during the 
succeeding Delhi and Simla sessions respectively. The more 
important measures arc worthy of individual exaniination. 

Under the head of War Jlcasurcs 
War Measures. grouped the Acts which imme- 

diately follow. 

Tlio Indian Transfer of Ships Bcstriction Act, which supple- 
ments the pro\d8ions of the English Act, prohibits the transfer 
or mortgage of British ships or shares therein to foreign controHccl 
companies. 


Various Acts were passed to amend the Indian Defence 
Force Act of 1917. One enabled the recruitment for general 
military service of non-European British subjects to be rc-opened 
from time to time iu specified areas. Another enabled any 
European British subject above the age of 50 years to place 
his services voluntarily nt the disposal of Govomment if he 
desired to do so. A third provided for the liability of persons 
enrolled in the Force to serve without the limits of India as well 
as within those limits, and to be subject when so serwng to the 
Indian Defence Force Act. 

An- important measure was the Indian Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry Act, which extends to British India the principles 
of the law on the subject introduced in the United Kingdom. 
Its object was to prevent the subjects of States then at raw 
with BHs Majesty from obtaining control during the period of 
the war and for five years thereafter over any business connected 
with certain non-ferrous metals and metallic ores. A surular 
policy lay behind the Indian Companies (Foreign Interests) Act 
which closely follows an Act passed in the United Kingdom, and 
is intended to prevent companies, which have adopted articles 
of association restricting the possibility of enemy control, from 
altering those articles of association without the consent of the 
Governor-General in Counoil. 
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In nufithf'r pl.iro. ini-ntioii lin"; Ito-'u nmd'’ of tin'. Cotton Clolii 
Act, p.i'.scd to jiToviilo for the chrap htipjily of cotton rlotli for 
tlio jxmrcr in tln'> country. Mif; IvxrcIIrncy llii> Viceroy 

tcfcrrol to tliic nica^utc in his ojv'nin;: r.p'-crh of (ho Siniln 
F-'v'.ion of jolS. nu'l ott the cnm<‘ flay, f^optemher -Ith lfU8, 
Sir (l.-ori'c llarnos in inovino for leave to intriMhicc f!io Hil! 
c.\}>lnin>al lit ^oiur Icinrlli tin- c.au’os of tlic rise in the jirice*; fif 
|>iere-;;oo(lt. nn»l the r>',r-oui for the n'loplioji of n syfltcm 
of control in onhr to ca<-e the situation. The Hill met 
with much critirisni on jH>ints of ih'tail, hut tifter nnienfl- 
inent hy tie' Si'lert ('ommittee was passi-rl on SeptemlMjr 

2'hh I'.tis. 

Some imjtorl.ant rise.al nn'a'uires were jmssed (Inriny the 
jicriotl miller review, ('iiief anione the-ie wins llie Imlian Income- 
tax Act, which consolidated and ninended the law relatin'; to 

„ income-tax. Its oinects arc to reined v 

Fircal Keamres. _ - . i-. • ■ .1 , V 

cert am inefjuahties m tlic nsse.s.mnent of 

indivi'lual tax-jiayers under the. exi.stini; law, to define more 
jirecisely the metlifid.s where hy income and profits of various 
(leRcripiions arc to lie calculated for income-tax purposes, and 
to cfleet a numher of improvements in the machinery of nssc.ss- 
ment which exiierience had shown to he e.ssential for (he cfTiciont 
and crpiitahle worhine of (lie tax. The debate fin the measure 
after its amendment hy the Select Cominiticc lasted over seven 
hours. CIau.se -1 of the Bill, which R'uiylit to lay down the 
jirinciple that apricultural ineome,s should be taken into consi- 
deration for the purjinsc of delcnnining tlie rate at. wliicli income- 
tax should l>c levied on other chargcahlc income, was the chief 
hone of contention, though there were also no less than 25 other 
amendments on the agenda. Tn view of the opposition excited 
among representatives of the landotvning classes, Sir AVilliam 
Meyer announced that Government, though holding emphatically 
to the justice of the provisions of clause 4 of the Bill, had decided 
to leave the matter to the free discussion of the Council. After 
a discussion occupying the greater part of the day an amendment 
by Rai Sita Nath Boy Bahadur providing that agricultural 
incomes should not he taken into account for the purpose of 
deciding h'ahiiity to income-tax, was carried by 30 votes 
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to 25. The division on the amendment was . memorable,. as it 
was carried mainly by the votes of officials, 13 of whom voted 
with the mover of the amendment. 

Among the most important measures passed during the year 
1918 was the Usurious Loans Act, 1918 (X of 1918).. . The 
question of the advisability of introducing legislation in India 
to empower the Ci^’il Courts to afford relief in cases of uncon- 
scionable bargains between money-lenders and debtors had 
engaged the attention of the Government of India as far back 
as 1891, when the Coirunission appointed to enquire into the 
Dekhan Agriculturists Relief Act, 1879, made certain recom- 
mendations which after prolonged enquiries resulted in the 
passing of the Indian Contract Act Amendment Act, 1899. 
The matter was re-examined at some length in 1906 on the recom- 
mendation of the Calcutta High Court. It was, however, decided 
that the time was then not ripe for legislation, but when the 
question again came imder consideration in 1913 Sir IVilliam 
Yincent strongly urged the necessity for the amendment of the 
law to counteract the operations of the professional extortioner 
against the needy debtor. These views receiving cordial support 
it was decided to invite the opinions of the Local Governments 
on the possible remedies to be applied. 

The Bill, which was introduced in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on September 5th 1917, and discussed on September 
12th, was the outcome of these deliberations. It was based 
upon the principle of giving the Courts authority to go 
behind a contract, to re-open the transaction, and reduce the 
interest to an equitable amount. It received an almost 
unanimous welcome from the members of the Council. It was 
thereafter formally circulated for opinion, and referred to a 
Select Committee on February 20th 1918. The Report of 
the Select Committee was taken into consideration and the 
Bill was passed into law on March 22nd 1918, thus bringing 
to a successful conclusion proposals which had engaged the 
attention of the Government for very many years. 

From a consideration of one aspect of the work of the 
Central Government, we turn to the last topic selected fet 
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examination v,-hich is the extremely important one of local 

self-government. Before proceeding to 
Local Sclt-Govcmmcnt. __ i • it • 

discuss the progress displayed in this 

sphere during the period under review, it will be necessary to 
sketch briefly the main outlines of the Indian system. It 
should lie remembered that self-governing institutions, as they 
arc worked in India to day, arc largely a creation of British 
rule, and do not constitute a continuation of such indigenous 
institutions ns were to be found in the pre-British period. 
This is particularly true of the system of municipal adminis- 
tration. Starting from the presidency towns in the 17th 
century, municipal institutions gradually developed until in 
the year 1842 an attempt was made to apply them to towns 
in the country districts. This Act which was permissive in 
character remained almost n dead letter and was in any case 
limited to Bengal ; but in 1850 an Act which applied to the 
whole of India, and was more workable than its predecessor, 
laid the foundation of the present mum’cipal system through- 
out India. During Lord Jlayo’s time, the sphere of influence 
of the municipalities was considerably widened and the elective 

principle was extended. In the years 
Mun 0 palities. jgg^^ jgg 2 Loj.^ Ripon’s govern- 

ment issued orders which had the effect of greatly extending 
the principles of local self-government, and the general hnes of 
these orders govern the administration of municipalities to 
the present day. 

Municipal fimctions are classified under the heads of pubhe 
safety, health, convenience and instruction. In order that 
these functions may be carried out, various powers are con- 
ferred on municipal committees by the Municipal Acts and 
the bye-laws framed under them. About two-thirds' of the 
aggregate municipal income is derived from taxation and the 
remainder from municipal property and powers other than 
taxation, from contributions from provincial revenues, and 
from miscellaneous sources. The principal heads of taxes are ; 
octroi or terminal tax, taxes on houses and land, animals and 
vehicles, provisions and trades ; tolls on roads and ferries ; 
water, lighting, and conservancy rates. Other items of revenue 



are. proceeds of municipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts, educational and medical fees, receipts from markets 
and slaughter bouses and interests on investments. But as 
expenditure cannot always be met from ordinary revenues, 
wbich are often small except in the presidency towns, 
municipabties have generally to borrow money for large pro- 
jects on the security of tbeir funds. Under the orders now in 
force, Local Governments' have a loan account with the Imperial 
Treasury on which they pay interest at the rate of 51 per cent. 
I^om the balance of this account they advance mruiicipal 
and other loans. 

In 1916-17 there were 721 municipalities in British India 
containing a total resident population of more than 17 million 
people. Elected members constituted something more than 
one-half of the total number of members in all municipabties 
taken together. Ex-ojjicio members were 13 per cent, and 
nominated members 34 per cent. 90 per cent, of the members 
of aU mumcipabties taken together were Indians. The total 
expenditure of the municipabties, excluding that debited to 
the head “ extraordinary ” and “ debt,” amounted in 1916-17 
to just under £6 miUions. 

The duties and functions assigned to the municipabties in 
T -D -j urban areas are assigned to district 

and sub-distnet boards m rural areas. 
These Boards operate imder the sanction of the legislature, 
given in or about 1884, in every province except Burma. In 
each district there is a board, subordinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards. In Bengal, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, there are to be found also Union Committees or 
Village Councils. In aU India there are some 200 district 
-boards, some 500 sub-district boards, and some 600 umon 
committees. The boards are practicaUy manned bv Indians, 
who constitute 93 per cent, of the membership. 20 per cent, 
of the total number of members of ab Boards are Government 
officials ; the percentage of the elected members of district and 
sub-district boards being something over 60 per cent, of the 
total. The most important item of revenue is a cess upon 
agricultural land, which represents a proportion of the total 
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income of the boards varmng from 25 per cent, in the Central 
Provinces and Berar to Gl per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. The 
total expenditure of the district hoards, omitting items classed 
under “debt,” was in 191G-17 between £4 millions and £6 
millions. Of this roughly .50 per cent, was spent on the cons- 
truction and maintenance of public works, such as roads and 
bridges. Education accounted for about 25 per cent, and 
medical relief chiefly under the heads of. hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and vaccination for some £'100,000. 


Recent Developments. 


Wc can now consider some of the more important develop- 
ments which have taken place in the sphere of local self- 
government during the period under review. It should bo 
remembered that in the year 1907-09 the whole field had 
come under the consideration of the Decentrabzation Commis- 
sion, which made a number of detailed proposals in the 

direction of giving greater scope and 
freedom to local self-government. After 
careful consideration by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments, a comprehensive resolution on the main problems of local 
self-government had been issued in April 1915. After pointing 
out the degree of substantial progress that had already been 
achieved, and the signs of vitality and growth that were every- 
where apparent, it proceeded to explain the obstacles in the 
way of realising completely the ideals which had prompted 
action in the past, and of carrjdng out as fully as might have 
been desired the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission. The smallness and inelasticity of local revenues, 
the difficulty of devising further forms of taxation, the indiffer- 
ence still prevailing in many places towards public health, 
the continued unwillingness of many gentlemen to submit 
themselves to the expense and inconvenience of election, the un- 
fitness of some of those whom these obstacles did not deter, the 
prevalence of sectarian animosities, the varying character of 
the municipal area — all these were causes which could not but 
impede the free and full development of local self-government. 
But in their recent correspondence with the Secretary of 
State on the general subject of constitutional reforms, the 
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Government of India considered afresh the "whole subject of local 
self-government in the light of the ■ altered political circuuis- 
tances of the present; time. ■ It has already been pointed out • 
that in September .1917 Lord Chelmsford explained there 
were three roads along which advance should he made 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
Of these, the first road was in the domain of local 
self-government. Urban and raral self-government .constitute 
the great training ground, from .wliich political progress 
and a sense of responsibility have almost everywhere 
made' their start, and it was felt that the time had come to 
quicken the advance, to accelerate the rate of progress, tO' 
stimulate the sense of responsibility in the average citizen 
and to enlarge his experience. Accordingly m May 1918, 
the Government of India issued a comprehensive resolution 
designed to indicate the manner in which they desire pro* ■ 
gress to he made along this very important road of local self- 
government. It may be stated that their recommendations 
are broadly in harmony with those of the Decentralisation 
Commission. While reserving to the Local Governments the 
power to modify the general principles therein laid down iu 
specific cases and for specific reasons, the Government of 
India expect that the Local Governments, each in its own 
degree, will adopt a forward policy in general conformity with 
the wishes of the Government of India. The general prin- 
ciples animating the resolution may be briefly indicated. 
the forefront comes the main object of local seK-government, 
the training of the people in the management of their own 
atiairs. This implies that pohtical education must take 
precedence over departmental efficiency. It naturally follows 
from this that local bodies should be as representative as 
possible of the people whose affairs they are called on to 
administer ; that the authority entrusted to them should he 
real ; that they should be freed from unnecessary control. 
This last point is extremely important ; and to an inade- 
quate realisation of it the defects which exist in the present 
system of local self-govermnent have been largely ascribed by 
many observers. The control of Government over local bodies 
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with rafrty timt yroptf-v will lx- (o'hji'Vcd. Iiit-riinl roiitr^il 
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with taxation, f'ttdcrtp, tlu> •■niirtion of v.nrhH, and tin' local 
f.st.aftlidiiiif iita. 

It 14 nlonvt tin?-'' linwi that tin' rrcommi-tidntion.a of tlo' 
UoV('rnin<'nt of Imli.i hrondly run. It is rirotnnn'iidcd that 
ns a ft'-ncal jirinriji!" lln-rc rliotild Im a sult.-tatit ial I'ii'Ctivo 
tn.ajf'rity, lu^tli in inuiiicij'.alit j'-.s ami rural hoard.s. with 
llm sUv:o'’stiiin that the iir^tjHirtinn of iinmiuntoil m('inh''r.s 
on a Ix'.ard .should mil ordin.arilv oxn-cd oin'-fourtl). Tlio 
franchi-a (or di'ction .should 1*^ sufl'iri.'utly low to obtain 
const it uonrii.'s really ri'jui'.sentative of the body of rate- 
payrrs. Tim tiece;.siiy for this provision is ravrnled hy 
the fart that the nv<'rn'^'e elertorate in tnunicipalit i'.'.s in India 
F'.s’in.s to rejircf/'in only G jier cent, of the population, atnl flic 
electorate in district hoards, only 'G jKir cent. The end to he 
kept in view Iw-fnie a full elective system, analofious to that 
obtainin'.' in the We.st, can he achieved, i.s that Boino IG jior 
cent, of the population r.hould he represented in the electorate, 
although it is rccogni.sed that ."o high a figure is for the present 
unattainable. It i.s also liojied that in mnnicipalitio.s there 
will hen general replacement of nominated ofiicial chairmen hy 
elected non-ofGcial chairmen, though municipalities should he 
able to elect an official ns clmirninn if they so desire. At 
present, roughly one-third of the cliairnicn of municipalities in 
India arc nominated officials, one-third elected officials, and 
one-third elected non-oflicinls. In certain prosdnees, such as 
Burma and the United Prox-inccs, it is the ordinary practice for 
mum'cipalitics to elect their chairmen ; in others, the principle 
of election has been extended, but the efforts which have 
been made of recent years to increase the number of elected 
chairmen have not always been popular with the municipalities 
of certain provinces. In regard to the larger cities the practice 
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whicli has been worked with success in the city of Bombay is 
recommended hy the Government of India ns worthy of consi- 
deration. The administration in Bomba}- is placed under a 
special nominated commissioner who is subject to the general 
control of the corporation and of its standing committee. 
A system of executive ofTicors on the general lines followed 
in Bombay has been rendered possible in the cities of the 
Bombay Presidency and in the United Provinces. A similar 
system is contemplated for the corporations of Calcutta and 
Madras. 

In the matter of rural boards, the Government of India 
urge proanucial Governments to arrange for the election of 
chairmen wherever this is possible ; and where this is not 
possible, to encourage the appointment of non-oflicinl chairmen. 
In this respect the present recommendations go further than 
those of the Decentralisation Commission, which recommended 
that the collector, as head of the district, should generally 
remain as president of the district board. 

Such are the general recommendations of the Government 
of India so far ns they arc directed towards a reduction of the 
internal control exercised over local bodies by Government. 
Taming now to the other aspect of the case, the reduction of 
external Government control, the first thing to notice is that 
the Government of India consider it verv important that 
mumcipal boards should be allowed to vary their taxation 
within the limits laid down by tbo municipal la\VB. The pro- 
viso suggested in the resolution of 1915 that the local Govern- 
ments might retain power to vary any tax, is now abandoned 
in the case of hoards which contain substantial elected majo- 
rities. In the case of rural boards also, the Government of 
India have now accepted a somewhat similar position. The 
bulk of the income of rural boards is derived from a cess levied 
upon agricultural lands over and above the land revenue, and 
not usually exceeding per cent, on the rent value or the 
land revenue, according to the circumstances of the provinces. 
Where a limit has been imposed by law on the rate of cess, 
a rural hoard will he at liberty to vary the rate at which the 
cess is levied within the limits imposed by the law ; but where 
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As is naturally to be expected from the diversity of 
„ _ conditions prevailing up' and down 

e ro CCS, India, the irnstitutions of local self- 

govenunent have not flourished equally in all localities. An 
examination of the reports sent by Local Governments during 
the period imder review, reveals considerable divergence both 
in the success and in the popularity of these institutions in 
different p^o^^nces. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, for example, it is 
w ITT ■P D- t sfiid that the district boards and 

municipalities continue to cmuco little 
real interest in local self-government. Tlicy rely upon Govern- 
ment help instead of developing their own local sources of 
revenue, and the incidence of taxation imposed by them is 
less than 2d. per head of the population. It is however en- 
couraging to notice that even here where the institutions of 
local self-government are admittedly and naturally in a back- 
ward condition, certain of the district boards turned their 
attention with some success to the improvement of cattle 
breeding, and some of the members, at any rate, exhibited 
zeal over public works of which they personally were in charge. 
In the Punjab also it is reported that local self-government 
on Western lines is a plant of slow 
growth. The most serious obstacles 
to its progress are the indifference and ignorance of the elec- 
torates, and the absence of a true civdc spirit in the elected. 
District Boards are almost unanimous in desiring a continuation 
of the present system of ofScial chairmen. Here also, however, 
the considered judgment of the provincial Government is that 
there has been decided progress. Particularly in the sphere 
of primary education, referred to in another place, it is 
expected that the municipaUties and the local boards will 
find fresh scope for their activities. It may be hoped that 
along with increased responsibibties will come surelyj if 
slowly, a more efficient discharge of present fimctions. On 
the other hand, in other provinces the institutions of local 
self-government have showed striking activity during the 
period under review. 
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In Bcngnl tlic most interesting nspcct is the development 
of villngc self-government by menus of the villngc nuthorities. 
In July 1917, n Bill wns framed by the Government of Bcngnl 

to crente villngc committees vested 
Bengal. duty of mnnnging communal 

villngc nfinirs, nnd entrusted with powers of sclf-tnxntion 
necessary for the jmrposc. Judicial powers, both civil and 
criminnl, nrc to bo conferred upon selected villngc committees 
or selected members of them. The sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the introduction of the Bill has been 
obtained, nnd nt the time of miting it is still under discussion 
in the Bcngnl Legislative Council. In gcncrol the local self- 
government institutions of Bcngnl have exhibited progress 
during the period midcr review. There nrc mnny complaints, 
it is true, of npathy nnd neglect of business on the part of 
^lunicipal Commissioners nnd members of local boards. It 
is stated thnt there is insufiicient attention to the detail 
nnd the drudgery of ndministration, nnd in some boards 
at least there have been serious abuses. Tlio incidence of 
taxation, which is very light, averoging about 3s. per head 
of the poprdntion, fell slightly, nnd it was noticed thnt only 
about one-sixth of the municipal population paid rates at all. 
The natural consequence is a general ineflicicncy of local service, 
and an inadequate revenue to the local bodies. 

In the Jladrns Presidency there were complaints that out- 
side JIadras itself, nearly 100 meetings 
Madras. adjourned for 

want of a quorum, and that the average attendance of councillors 
continued to decrease towards the region of 60 per cent. The 
Indian edited press grumbled that the progress of local 
self-govemmont was extremely slow, and sought to refute the 
criticisms brought against the local bodies by the statement 
that the non-o£Eicial members, . both elected and nominated, 
were mere puppets in the hands of the officials. But it is to 
be noticed that both the revenue and the expenditure of local 
bodies throuchout the Presidency inoreasod, and the sums 
disbursed upon sanitation, education, roads, hospitals, and 
other miscellaneous public improvements, rose eonsiderably. 
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The proportion of Iiulinn to Kuropenn nncl Kurnsiun members 
incrcnficG filiglilly, and 21 counrils consifitod entirely of Iiidbu 
meml)crB. "IVo new councils were oju-ned, and tlic nuixiinum 
strength of nil the councils incrensed from 11 (>2 to llS-Ijncnihers. 

In Hondiny, the sjdiere of htcal self-governnient saw no 
very radical change during the jieriod under review. The 
introduction of legislation ])crniitting municipalities to impose 
compulsory education ujion their j>oj)idation is likely however 
„ , to result in important advances. The 

mtmher of mnmeipalitic.s witli a tun- 
thirds elected element was increased by 5 ; and the privilege 
of electing presidents was extended to 27 now mimicipnlities 
during the perioel under review. Inijtortant legi.slatiou is 
now under consideration by the Local Oovernmenf., with tbc 
object of extending tlicBjdicre of self-government within the 
presidency at an early date. 

In the United Provinces, the. new Municipalities Act of 
191G ennui into force, and the great majority of the boards 
were working under non-ollicial chaimien. On several hoards 
the spirit of faction prevailed with injurious effect, on the muni- 
cipal administration. Indeed the maintenance of a double 
record of ])rocecding8 by difTercnt parties on a board is uot 
nnknowm. But it is to be hoped tlint bv degrees members 

Inited Provinces. ”* grm'ter measure their 

responsibility to their constituencies, 
and before long, it must bo presumed, the electorate will become 
more critical of the action of their representatives. In the 
matter of district boards, original worlcB have practically been 
at a standstill during the war, except as regards the expansion 
of primary education. In tins connection, as is mentioned 
elsewhere, the Local Government called for a programme from 
the district boards showing the steps suggested for a further 
expansion of primary education in the next three or five years. 
The development of district boards is at present under the 
consideration of the United Proxunccs Government, and there 
is a prospect of early legislation which will confer upon them 
far greater powers than they at present possess. It has been 
suggested by a committee appointed by the Local Government 
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Ihnt ilivipinnnl romioils bIiohUI be inH(il\ilc(i, with tlic object 
of orgnnipinp cnicient ]iu1)lic fiervices under llic control of locnl 
bodies, in jilarc of llioso, wbicli nrc nt j)rcseiit ])rovincinI. With 
the fmnneinl resources nt the disposiil of the divisionnl council, 
it vould be jiossible to junintain graded services with n regular 
flow of promotion and possibilities of transfer, which would 
result in securing a class of candidates for the service of local 
bodies much superior to that which would be obtainable if 
eviry hoard were, to attempt, to seoire, its own superior cadre. 
By this means, it would be possible to secure increasing efh- 
ciency among the oflicials of the municipalities and the boards, 
and also to secure the co-ordination of the activities of local 
bodies in a sphere intcrjncdinte between the district and the 
iwovincial administrntion.s. If may also be mentioned that 
reformation of the village committees is under consideration. 

In Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces, there were 
no jiarticular marked developments in 
PmSScL’ «elf-povernment. district boards 

in particular being hampered by their 
inahility to undertake imjmrtant works of construction owing 
to the difTicultics of securing materials. But in these 
provinces generally and also in Burma, it may be stated that 
there was a considerable awakening of public interest in 
the whole topic of local self-government, stimulated by discus- 
sion of constitutional reforms. 

As a symptom ot the vitality of the institutions of local 
self-government in India, it may bo 
Local Self-Government mentioned tliat tlicy rendered cxccl- 
te^ed by disease and scar- ggj^.jce in seconding the efforts of 

the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in grappling with two of the most important administra- 
tive problems which occurred durmg the period under revdew, 
namely, the incidence of epidemics and the high prices of com- 
modities. Reference is made in other places to both these topics, 
and an attempt has been made to estimate their influence upon 
the general course of events. It will, however, be convenient 
here to summarise briefly the measures taken by the Adminis- 
tration in dealing with both of them. The monsoon of 11)17, as 
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wc have seen, was except ioiitilly aliundnnt. nnd partlv perlmp? 
in conr.equenco of this, phinne nia<h' its apjiearnncc in a .s^tioiis 
degree during the year. Between duly 1017 and June lOlF, 
the total nuiuhcr of deaths from phigno was over FOd.OOO. 
Although, fortunately, there is reason to helieve that tlie inci- 
denee of the disease in India is on tlie wane, noiietheless tbe 
distress and dislocation caused l»v this inortality was vert* great. 

Jti addition to the influeneo of tlie 

plague ejiideniie. the year as a whole 
was very unhealthy and a high death rate oceurred hnth 
from cholera and malaria. Relief measures' were undertaken 
by the local Administrations, the provincial Sanitary and 
Medical Ofiicers laboured with the utmost zeal, and tke 
number of ho.spitnis and travelling dispensaries was cvery- 
V. lerc ^ increased. Preventive measures in the w.ay of 
esacuation of infected areas were undertaken in ninny 
places, and inoculations were carried out on a larger scale 
than was jircviously known. Bad as were the general con- 
ditions of public lie.alth in Indio during the vear (Iiose 

of ini8 were infinitely worse. In the month of June lOlS 
came the first intimation that influenza in a virulent fonn 
was attacking India. In the city of Bombnv towards the 
end of that month, many employees of offices, hanks, and s" 
Influenza. forth, were incnjiacitntcd by fever. 

The disease began to spread over India 
and before long the mortality, at first low, began to rise in an 
alnrmmg degree. In the citv of Bombav itseff. the mortality 
reached tts maximum on October Cth on which dav 76S 
dwths were recorded. The full force of the outbreak was 
felt by the central, northern, and western portions of India, 
in comparison with which Bengal. Burma, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and Assam suffered but lightly. During the last quarter 
of 1918, India seemed to have suffered more severely than any 
other eountay in the world ; and influenza was responsible in 
British India alone for a death roll of approximately five millions. 
Detailed information with regard to the incidence of the disease 
in the Indian States is not available, but it is imlikely that 
the influenza mortality therein fell short of one million. M ithin 
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the space of four or five months, intiuen/.n ivns thns responsible 
for (he death of 2 ])er cent, of tlic lot.al population of British 
India. In .some plnciss. the Central Provincc.s. for example, 
two months of influenr.a eau.'ied (\vice ns many deaths ns 22 
years of pln<rue. In Bombay, between Sejitcmbcr 10th and 
Xovember 10th. the total nvernpc mortality wan 32G deaths 
a day. Had mortality continued at this rate throughout 
the year, the death rate of the city would have been over 
120 per thousand of the census population. Tiie Punjab also 
suficred very severely. • 

The provincial admini.strations and the local bodies to 
whom is mainly entrusted the maintenance of sanitation and 
public health, made whole-hearted endeavours to ameliorate 
the sickne.ss and suffering occasioned by the outbreak. The 
cjiidemic struck India at a time when she was least prepared 
to cope with a calamity of such magnitude. War demands had 
depleted her sanitary and medical personnel, which at best is in- 
adequate when considered in relation to the size of her popula- 
tion and the tenacity with which that jropulntion clings to 
domestic customs injurious to public health. Tlie over-worked 
stall that remained was struck down in large numbers. Still 
more serious were the effects of the almo.st total failure of the 

monsoon, which exercised a disastrous 
Difficulties, influence practically throughout the 

country. The staple food grains were at famine prices and the 
scarcity of fodder reduced the quantity of milk available. Al- 
though there is no reason to suppose that the epidemic originated 
in malnutrition, it was particularly unfortunate that the 
price of nourishing food and also of such comforts as blankets 
and warm clothing was extremely high. In all the larger towns, 
where severe epidemics occurred, many additional dispensaries 
were opened by the local authorities, and numerous agencies 
were employed for the free distribution of drugs and milk. In 
some towns municipal grain shops were opened, which supplied 
grain below the market rates. Endeavours were made by 
all administrations to instruct the people as to the nature . 
of the malady, as to measures for its prevention, and . as to 
measures to be adopted when it had set in. The efiorts of 
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oflicial bodies wbctlier provincial or local, verc nobl}' seconded 
by non-officials, by pbilantbropic societies, by educational 
estnblisbuicnts, and by a host of voluntary workers. Evciy- 
tbmg that could have been done with tbe agency available, 
was done. But v-itb a population os vast ns is tbnt of India 
to day, ■vvitb a relatively low standard of living, tbe control 
of BO virulent an epidemic is completely outside tbe jircsent 
scope of buman endeavours. Tbe magnitude of tbe task wbicb 
tbe Administration was called upon to face may bo gauged 
from +bo fact that it lias been estimated that fi'om 50 to 80 
per cent, of tbe total pop\ilntion of India has recently suflered 
from influenza. It is undeniable that tbe entastropbe vas 
rendered more complete by tbe gencroll 3 ' insanitnrv conditions 
under wliich tbe major portion of tbe population of India live 
tbeir lives ; and tbe nccossit)’ of redoubling tbe eflorts of tbe 
Admmistration, both Central and Provincial, to secure the 
improvement of those conditions, has become more tbau ever 
apparent. 

In the matter of popular distress arising from high pnccs, 
the institutions of local self-government have done excellent 
work during the period under review. Some account has 
been given on another page as to tbe steps wbicb tbe Central 
Government took from time to tune to deal with tbe high 
prices of food grains, of salt, of kcrosinc and of cotton cloth. 
In almost every case tbe agency through which tbe efforts 
of tbe Central and Prorincial Governments were transmitted 
to tbe people, was that of the local bodies. In many provinces, 
shops were opened by municipalities and district boards, 
•wbicb supplied salt, grain and kerosine oil to tbe people 
at rates considerably below those obtainincr in tbe local market. 
Co-operative societies also performed excellent service m 
mitigating tbe distress caused by excessive profiteering in salt, 
oil, and clotb. Tbe effect of the action of Government and 
of tbe local bodies was almost everywhere to reduce prices 
considerably. bTonetbeless, in so far as the general rise of 
.prices of commodities in common use was caused by influences 
rather common to tbe world than peculiar to India, it ivas 
not found possible to prevent the poorer classes of tbe populs' 
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lines of policy and to the supervision of the process by which 
those broad lines may be followed ; and by avoiding meticulous 
interfetcncc in detail, which leads not onlv to inefficiency in 
the executive services, but also to forget fuln'ess of the broader 
amis which it is the part of those undert-aking the responsibilities 
of local self-government constantly to onmsago. 
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Sources. 


l.isT or In'diak (irriciAi, Ur.roiiTs, ktc. 

(^^ostly Aiiiuinl ) 

GtMTnl. 

Stntistifnl Ahilrnct rrintinp to llritioli Indin (I’nrlinmcnlnrj’ pniK'r), 
SfAliBties of 15ritii<h Indvn ; — 

Vol. 1. — Cominrrcinl. 

Vol. II. — Finnncinl. 

Vol. III.— Public Ifp.nitli. 

Vol. IV. — Adminifltrntivc niid Jiidicinl. 

Vol. V. — EducntionnL 

Ccntnis Reports (I)cccnninl), Indin, Prorincinl, mid Nntivo Stntas. 
Administmtion Reports ; Mndms, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bcng.nl, Centml Provinces nnd Berar, Biirmn, Bilinr and Orls-sn, Assnm, 
North-West Frontier Province, Dclbi, Coorg, Andnmnn nnd Nicobar 
Islands, Civil nnd Jlilitary .Station of Bnngnlorc, Ajmcr-Mcro'am, Bniu- 
chistan Agency. 

Lcfjitlation. 

Acts of the Imperial nnd Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Jufiiec and Police. 

Report on the Administmtion of Civil Justice for each Province 
Report on the Administmtion of Criminal Justice for each Province. 
Report on Jails for each Province 

Reports on Police for each Province, nnd for Bombay Town and Island, 
Calcutta, and Rangooru 

Finance. 

Pinnnec and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

Rest India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper), 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure for eleven years (Parlia- 
mentary Pajicr). 
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Accounts and Estimates : Exptanatorj’ Memorandum (Parliatncntary 

Paiwr). 

Homo Accounts (Parlinmcntaiy Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

I-oans raised in India (Half-yearly Pnrliamentaiy Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and Revenue Accoimts. 


Land Jlcvtnvc, etc. 

Land Revenue Administration : Pro\'incial Reports for I/)'srcr Pro- 
vinces (Bengal), Bibar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay 
Presidency (including Sind), Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, 
Burma, and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement 
Operations, Alienation of Land Act-, etc., for Xorlb-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Madi-ns Survey, Settlement and Land Records Deportment Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, 
United Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Dc)WTt- 
ment". Central Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court 
of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate. Sevenue ISalt, Excise, etc.) 

Salt Department Reports; Xorticin India. Madras, Bombay, Sind, 
Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

AgricuU-are and Veterinary. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 

Report of the Agricnltnral Research Institute and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricnltural Research Institute, Pusa, and of t e 
Provincial Departments of Agricnlture. 
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ilcmoiis of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture, 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botanic 
Gardens for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report fdr each Province, 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Tctcrinary Departments for each Province. 
Statistics compiled from the Reports of the Provincial Civil Veteri- 
nary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veterinaiy). 

Co-operaltvt Socitlies. 

Statements showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India. 
Reports on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, India 
and Provincial 

ForetU. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in 
British India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest 
College, Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest JlemoirB. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Pralvdion and Inejiedion of Mines. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records of Geological Survey). 
Report on Production and Consumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufaelvres. 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and I^avigation, India and 
Provincial (Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma), 
Review of the Trade of India (Parh'amentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parh'amentary Paper). 
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Provincinl Reports on Jraritimc Trade nnd Customs (including Trork^ 
of Merchandise Tdnrks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind 
Madras, and Burma. 

Accoimts relating to the Sea-borne Trade nnd Navigation of Britisn 
India (monthly nnd for calendar ye.ar). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India nith Foreign 
Countries (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade nnd Navigation of Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail nnd River in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rnil-nnd-Rivcr-bomc Trade for each 
Province. 

External L.and Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar nnd OrL=sn, Assam, 
Burma, United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind, 
and British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). * 

Statistics relating to .loint-Stock Companies in British India and 
ilysoro. 

Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 
Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act for each Provmca 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public n'orts. 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Rejiorts on Public Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Rexwrt on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras). 
Administrative Rejiorts on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay. 

Report on Architectural Work in India. 

Posit and Telegraphs. 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

Scientific Departments. 

Report on the Operations of the Survey of India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records nnd Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
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Itcjiort of Itio nirrofor-Gt'noml of Okicrvotoricf. 

Memoirs nml Hulleliiis of tlte Kotlnikniml Oli'^ervnfory. 

Report of tlie Ronnl of ffrientifie Advice. 

Re]»ort of tlio Arclin-olopienl Survey of Indio, end I’rovinciol Reports, 
Rejxirl nud Reconls of I lie Rotonienl .Surrey. 

ICiliirnfioit. 

I'idiictilioii Iteport.s for Indin niid e.icli I’rovinee. 

Quiuqucnuiiil Review of ICduciitiou (I’nrlinnienlan,' Paper). 

Local Srlf-Oorrrninnit. 

Reports on ^luuieipnlities for eneh Province and for Calcutta, Bombay 
City, Madras (’ity, and Rnnj;o<ui. 

Reports on District and I.ocnl Hoanls or I.oca! Funds for each 
Province. 

Reports of Port Tnist.s of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Knmcbi, and Aden. 

Medical, Sanilarij, and Vilal Slalifdicc. 

Rejwrt of the isanitarj’ Commissioner with tbc Government of Indin. 
Report on Sanitniy Mensure.s in India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Rejxirt of the Sanitary Commissioner for each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil lloepitnls and Di.sponsnrics for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Anylnnis for each Province. 

Report of tlie Chemical Fxnminernnd Bacteriologist for each Province. 
Scientific Memoirs by OtTiccrs of the Sledicnl and Sanitary Depart- 
ments. 

Reports of tbe All-Indin Sanitary Conferences. 

Reiiorts of tbc Imperial Jfalnrin Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Jledicnl Research (Quarterly). 

Emigralion and Immigradon, 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages. 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Report.8 of Prornncial Wage Censuses. 



APPENDIX II. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals for Indian 
Constitutional Reform. 


A. Loo.vl Selt-Goterxiiest. 

Local self.^vemment does not reaUy faU xrithin the scope of these 
^-roposa at aH, since the aim of Government is to place the institutions 
entirely under popular control As is Tmirersally recog- 
° ^0°“! self-government is intimately connect^ ■nfth 

ertension and educational reform. It is part- of the con- 
templated pohtioal advance that the direction of Indian education should 
miirf ^ transferred to Indian hands. Progress all along the line 
of th ■ upon the growth of electorates and the inteUigent eserci'e 
^ be immensely helped to become competent 
, ^ squiring such education as will enable them to judge of candi- 

Tf business done in the Councils. The 

reiormed Councils contemplated in this Report, will be in a posiHon to take 
up and ca^ forward boldly proposals for advance along the lines both 
of local self-government and of education. 

L. Pbovxncial GovinN-irExTS. 

The object of the proposals is the progressive realisation of respon- 

government implies two conditions, 
t ft. • ^ the members of the esecuttve government should be responsible 
to them constitnents, and secondly that these constituents should esercL^ 
their p^er through the agency of their representatives in the Assembly. 
IU«e two conditions entail first, that there exist constituencies based on 
a frimchise broad enough to represent the interests of the population 
capable of selecting lepresentatives intelligently; secondly 
hat there is recognised the constitutional practice that the executive 
gover^ent Mnnot retain office unless it commands the support of a 
majority m the AsMmbly. In India, these conditions are not realised, 
ibere must be a period of political education which can only be achieved 
tlirough the graduaUy expanding exercise of responsibility. Practical 
connderations make the immediate handing over of complete respon- 
sibihty impossible. Accordingly, the principle is adopted of transferring 

( 192 ) 
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Iiidi.-i in fiuffioioiit time for tlic liittcr to Rnlisfy itself that the Bill iml 
•open to objection ns trciicliinp upon the Central Government’ field. 


(c) Proriiiciat hofmv'htg. 

In order to avoid hnrmfni comjKjfilion, it is rcconnnendefl llisl 
pro\-incinl Govcrnmonla continue to <lo their Imrrowinu through the 
'Govcmmcnl of India, But if the Govennnent of India finil it.'»elf nname 
to raise tlio money in any one year whirh a pro\nnco requires, or if there 
ia good reason to helicvc that a prouncial project would attract money 
not to bo elicitcel by a Government of India loan, it is projKiscd that the 
pro\'inoi.al Government might have recourse to Ibe Indian market. 

Lcolsi..\ti\'K Dr.vor.uTioK. 

Wliilo the above proposals Mill give provincial Government.s the 
liberty of financial action which is iiidipponsable. tlic.se Governments m"'t 
also bo scoured against unnecoAsary interference by the Government o 
India in the spheres of legislative and ndministrativo bn.siiies-s. 
iuglj', while the Govcnimcnt of India is to retain a general overriding 
power of legislation, for the general protection of all the inlcrcsl.s for whir 
it is responsible, the pro\incial legislatures are to exercise tlic .sole legt'* 
lathn power in the spheres marfccel off for pro\'incial legislative contro ■ 
It is suggested that it nu’ght be recognised ns a matter of conslitutiona 
practice that the Central Government will not interfere m’lb the 
tion of Ibo provuicial legi.olaturcs nnIcAS the interests for which it ia it?e 
responsible are directly affected. 

ExncTTm; OosxnxjiKNT rx the Pno\TXCES. 

(a) Slnictiire of the Executive. 

In all the province-s, there is to t>c collective ndministrotion, the 
system of a Governor in ConnoiL At the head of the executive will h® 
the Governor, with an executive council of tu'o members, one Englishmau 
and one Indian both nominated b3' the Governor. Associated with the 
Executive Council ns part of the Government will bo one or more iluust«a 
chosen by the Governor from among the elected members of the legis- 
lative council and holding oJBco for the life of the counciL 

(b) IFori- of the Executive, 

Complete responsibility for the Government cannot bo given 
diately without inviting a breakdown. Some resymnsibility must, 
however, be given at once. Accordingly, the plan is adopted of making 
a division of the functions of the xjrovincial Government, between t)i(^ 
which may be made over to popular control and those which fot 
present must remain in oflScial hands. How the division is to be ni 
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with a sabstantial elected majority elected by direct electron on a brood 
franchise, ■with such communal and special representation as may be 
necessary. The breadth of the franeliisc is nil-important : it is the founda- 
tion upon •which the edifice of self-government must be raised- The eiact 
composition of the Coimcil in each province “will be determined by the 
Secretary of State in Council on the recommendation of the Govemmeat 
of India, as a result of an investigation into subjects connected ■with the 
franchise, the constituencies and the nominated element. It is proposed 
that this investigation should be undertaken by a Committee consisting 
of a Chairman chosen from outside India, two espcrienccd officials and 
two Indians of high standing and repute. The Committee ■would nsit 
each province in turn in order to investicate local conditions, and in each 
province one civilian officer and one Indian appointed by the provincial 
Go^vemment -wonld join and assist it with their local knowledge. 

(6) Communal dcctomies. 

It is proposed that the communal' electorates though constituting 
on obstacle to the realisation of responsible government, should he 
retained for the lluhammadan community. Communal electorates are 
to be extended to the Sikhs, now everywhere in a minority and virtually 
unrepresented. For the representation of other minorities, nonunatieti 
is proposed. 

(c) Official memhers. 

The exact number of official members iril] be for the Committee 
mentioned above, to consider. Members of the Executive Council should 
be cx-officio members of the Legislative Council, and there should he 
enough official members to provide the Government •with first-hand 
knowledge of the matters likely to be discussed both in Council 
and in Committee. It is suggested that a convention might be established 
that official members should refrain from voting upon transferred 
subjects. 

(rf) Standing Committees, 

It is proposed that to each department or group of departments 
whether under a 3Iinister or under a member of the Executive Council 
there should be attached a Standing Committee elected by the Legislative 
Council from among their own members. The functions of the members 
of the Standing Committee wonld be ad-visoiy : they should see, discuss, 
and record their opinion upon, all questions of policy, aD new schemes 
involving expenditure above a fixed limit, and all annual reports upon 
the -working of the departments. The member or Minister in charge of 
the departments concerned should preside. 

(e) Effect oi resolutions. 

It is not proposed that resolutions, -whether on reserved or trans- 
ferred subjects, should be binding: but the Council -will influence the 
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conduct of nif reserved subjects and effectively control the policy in all 
transferred subjects. If a member of the Legislative Coimcil 'wishes 
Government to be constrained to act in a certain ■n'ay, it 'uill often be open 
to liim to bring in a Bill to effect his purpose : and 'when Ministers become, 
ns it is intended that they should, accountable to the Legislative Council, 
the Council 'uill have fuU means of controlling their administration by 
refusing their supplies or bj"- carrying votes of censure. Subject to the 
sanction of the Governor, the Council ■wiU have the po'sver of modifying 
the rules of business : all members ■vrill have the right of asking supple- 
mcntarj' questions. 

Division of the ruNcnoNs or Govebkjiest. 

It being assumed that the entire field of pro-vincial administration 
is marked off from that of the Government of India, it is suggested that 
in each pro-rince certain definite subjects should he transferred for the 
purpose of administration by Slinistcrs. AU subjects not so transferred 
■vould remain in the hands of the Governor in ConncC. The list of trans- 
ferred subjects 'would vary from province to province, and would naturally 
be susceptible to modification at subsequent stages. It is suggested that 
the work of di'vision bo done by a Committee similar in composition to 
the one described above, 'with which it would work in close co-operation, 
since the extent to which responsibility can be transferred is related 
to the nature and extent of the provincial electorates. Having first 
marked off the field of provincial administration the Committee 
would proceed to determine which of the pro-vincial subjects could 
be transferred. Their guiding principles should bo to include in the 
transferred list those departments which afford most opportunity for 
local knowledge and social service, those in which Indians have sho-wn 
themselves to be keenly interested, those which stand in most need of 
development. Such is the process of division. The Departments natur- 
ally lending themselves to classification as transferred subjects are taxa- 
tion for prcvincial purposes, local self-government : education : public 
works : agriculture : excise ; and local industries. 

In cases where it is subsequently open to doubt in which category 
a subject falls the matter should be considered by the entire Government 
but the final decision should lie definitely -with the Governor. 

In cases of matters made over to non-official control, there should 
in emergency be the possibility of re-entry either to the official executive 
government of the pro-vinco or to the Government of India. 

Affibmative powee of Leoiseation. 

Assuming that the Legislative Councils have been reconstituted 
with elective majorities, and that the reserved and transferred subjects 
have been duly demarcated, we have now to consider how the executive 
government is to secure the passage of such legislation as it considers 

P 
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necessary for carr jong on its business. The King s Govonimcnt 
go on. The process to be foUorred is Ibis. Tor tbe puri»so of enab^ 
the provincial Government to carry legislation on reserved subjects b n 
proposed that the Head of the Government should have power to 
that a particular Bill is “ essential to the discharge of his rcsponsi J 
for the peace or tranquillity of the province or of any part thereof, or or 
the discharge of Iris responsibUity for the reserved subjects. ^ 
certificate would not bo ^von without strong reoson and the Coun 
might by a majority vote request the Governor to refer to the Govern 
ment of India, whoso decision would be final, the question whether a 
BUI dealt with a reserved subject. If no reference was made, or “ ® 

Government of India decided that the BiU was properly certifica , 
the BUI would then be automatically referred to a Grand Committee o 
the Legislative CounciL ^ 

The Grand Committee in every CouncU would comprise ^0 to 
per cent, of its strength ojid would be chosen for each BiU, partly by ba 
and partly by nomination. Tbe Governor would have power to nomuia s 
a bare majority, exclusive of himself, and of tbe members so norainat • 
not more than two-thirds should be officials. Tbe elected members 
be elected ad hoc by the elected members of CouncU. The BUI would 
debated in Grand Committee, and if passed by that body, j 

reported to tbe whole CouncU, which might discuss, but could not rej 
or amend it except on the motion of a member of the Executive 
The Governor would appoint a time-limit within which a BUI might 
debated, and after the expiry of the time-limit tbe BUI would pass au o 
maticaUy. If tbe BUI were not passed -tty tbe Grand Committee it wo 
drop. 


Mixed Legisdation. 

Should a BUI on a transferred subject trespass on the reserved 
field of legislation, it should be open to a member of tbe Executive 
CouncU to challenge the whole BUI or any clanso of it on its first intro- 
duction, or any amendment as soon as such amendment is moved, on 
the ground of infringement of the reserved sphere. The BUI, clause, or 
amendment would be then referred to the Governor, who might 
it to proceed or certify it, in accordance with the procedure descriWo 
above. 

POWEB OF DESOLtmON. 

The Governor of a Province should have power to dissolve the 
Legislative CotmoU. 

Assent to Legelation. 

The assent of the Governor, tbe Governor-General, and the 
through the Secretary of State, will remain necessary for all provin 
legislation, whether certified or not. 
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the financial burden between the province,'! : the duveloptncnl of cdnci- 
tion : llio working of local Fclf-govcniincnt : the con.'titution of else- 
torates : the working of the frnnehiso : and riiuilar inaltcrfi. 


DE\T.LorMi:sT c; the Pi10\7NCE3. 

Tlio proposal is that n.s ibo popular element of the govemment 
acquires strength and e.Tpcriencc. subjects ■a-ill bo taken from the referred 
list and placed uiwn the Iran.sforTctl list, until at length tlio reserved 
subjects disappear and the goal of complete resjwusibilily is attained. It 
is suggested that after five years from the first meeting of the new Couacil-’i 
the Government of India sliould liear applications from the provincul 
Govomincnts or Iho provincial council for tlio modification of the rc^ivtd 
and trauEferred lists of (he province; and that after licaring tiiio cridcnco 
they should recommend to tlio Secretary of State such changes as may 
seem desirable. 

It IS desirable also to complete the responsibility of ilinudcrs for 
0 transferred subjects. It should be ojicu for tlie G'ovTmmenf of India 
when hearing such applications, to direct that the .Minklers’ salaries, in- 
o ing Ecctircd lo them for their period of oflicc phould lx; spccifi* 
+ Ijy yenr by the legislative conncil ; and it slionld bo oi«n 

0 e egislativc council to demand a rc.solution that Ministers’ salaries 
should BO voted. Tliis would rcsidt in the Ministers becoming Jrmisters 
in 0 Parliamcntarj- sense, dependent ufion a majority in the legislature. 


The general idea of 


C. — GovEENarEXT or Ikhia. 

Oaicral. 

~ -- the proposals is to create an enlarged legfcla- 

tive assembly with on elected majority : to reserve to the decision of a 
new Ctonncil of State, in which Government will have a bare majority, 
only those measures which it must retain power to carry in discharge of 

government of the land: to 
restrict fte official bloc to the smafiest dimensions compatible with tbo 
mmo p^ciple: to institute a Privy Conned: and to admit a second 
Indian Member mto the innermost counsels of the Indian Government. 


Rcsponsibiliii/. 

Pending the development of responsible government in the pro- 
vmces, the Government of India must remain responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and saving that responsibnity. must retain indisputable power m 
matters which it judges to be essential to the fulfilment of its obligaUons 
for the maintenance of peace, order and good government. 
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Tiir. KxECCTt\'r. Couxat. 

(a) Ontrral. 

If i? n■l^onlmcndc<l titnl tlic cxHine f-lntufory restrictions in 
rispect of tlic appointment of nicinlrtrs slionld l)c nbolislicfl to give greater 
olacticity in the f-izo of tlic government ftnd the dL<=triI)Ution of work. 

( 1 ) Irmatr in llin Iwlian danent. 

It Ls recoramended tliat nnothcr Indian member Ijo appointed os 
soon as may be. 

The Leckl.\tet.e. 

(fi) Gen'raL 

It Ls prcipofcsl that tlic strcngtli of tlie Legislative Conncil to bo 
known henceforth as the Legislative As.-crabU* of India, should be raised 
to a total strength of alKiut 100 incmt>ers. Two-thirds of this total 
should be returned bj- election ; one-third to bo nominated by the Gov- 
ernor General and of this third not less than a third again should bo 
non-ofiiciaL representing minorities or special interests, such ns European 
and Indian commerce, and the large landlords. Tlic normal duration of 
an Assembly to be three years. 

(h) EUeioralct and cmdilucncia. 

Electorates and constituencies for the Indian Legislative Assembly 
should be determined by the same Committee entrusted with the investi- 
gation of electorates and constituencies for the provincial Councils. 

(c) Komination of non-offieial mcmhcTS. 

The power of nomination of non-olficial members is to bo regarded 
as a reserve in the hands of the Governor General enabling him to adjust 
inequalities and supplement defects in representation, dominations 
should not be made until the results of the elections are known and should 
be made after informal consultation with the Heads of Provinces. 

(tf) Homxnalion of official members. 

The maximum number of nominated officials will be two-ninths, 
and it wiU rest with the Governor General to determine whether he requires 
to appoint up to the maximum. Official members of the Assembly other 
than members of the Executive Glovenunent, should bo allowed a free 
right of speech and vote except when Government decides their support is 
necessary. 

* (e) Special appointments. 

ilembers of the Assembly, not necessarily elected or non-official, 
may be appointed to positions analogous to those of Parliamentary Under 
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Secretaries in England. Tlic President of Uio Legislative Assenibly should 
bo nominated by the Governor Gcnerol. 

AmKiuTivE Pownn of LtoL‘?iaTio>’. 

(a) The Cmtncil of Stale. 

During the transitional period, the capacity of the Government of 
India to obtain its will in essential matters necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the land is to be seenred by the creation of a second chamber 
known ns the Council of Slate, which shall take its part in ordinorj' legis- 
lative business and shall l>c the final legislative authority in matters 
which the Government regards ns essential. Tlic object is to make assent 
by both bodies the normal condition of legislation ; but to establish the 
principle that in the case of legislation certified hy the Governor-General 
as essential to the interests of peace, order and good government, the will 
of the Council of State should prevail 

(ii) Composition of the Coinicil of State. 

The Connell of State is to bo composed of SO members esclnrive 
of the Governor General who would be President. Not more than 25 
members including the members of tho Eseent ivc Council would be officials 
and four would bo non-officials nominated by the Governor General. 
There would be 21 elected members relumed by non-official members of 
the provincial legislative councils, each council returning two members 
with tho esceplion of Burma, the Central Provinces and Assam which 
would return one member each. The remaining 6 elected members arc 
to supplement tho representation of the Jluhnmmadnns and the landed 
classes and to provide for the representation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce. The Council of State is to possess senatorial character and the 
qualifications of candidates for election should bo so framed as to secure 
men of the status and position worthy of the dignity of a revising cham- 
ber. Five years would be tho normal duration of a Council cf State. 

Leoislattve Pbocedttee. 

(a) Government Bills. 

Ordinarily o Government Bill would be introduced into the Legis- 
lative Assembly and after being carried through the usual stages there 
would go to the Counefl of State. If there amended in a way which the 
Assembly is not willing to accept it would be referred to a joint session 
of both houses by whose decision its fate would be decided. But if the 
amendments introduced by tho CouncU of State were in tho view of Gov- 
ernment essential to the purpose for which the Bill was originally intro- 
duced, the Governor General in Council would certify them to be essential 
to the interest of peace, order or good government. The Assembly 
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U;t;i Imvp 1)0 iwiwrr to reject or inwlify tlio iintcndmciitH nor 
tliry t'C ojHi) to re\i'ion l>y n joint re'^-lon. 

(M /Viivi/i- tn'v\f-rri‘' HUU. 

A privAto JJrn\i>cr‘n Itill avouIiJ in' inirodiicwl into wliichevcr of 
file two liOOTc-i ti;r niovrr rot. nnil nfter tliroupli tlic iipnnl Ptnper 

vonM i-e lAVrn to Iheotlii-r clinnil>er, niitl cnrriwl tlironpli flint. In tlio 
CA'e (>; n ilitTrrrnre rif opinion, tlio Itill vonld lie Hiliinitted to n joint 
f'^'ion, liy wliirii ii« finnl fnte would be dclerniined. IJiil if the Oovemor 
fimcTiit in Couneil were prepAred to pive n rertifirntc in the terinH nlrtvuly 
ttAtcil jhnt tlip form of the I’ill wivi prejiidicinl to jicnee, order, nnd pood 
poTrniinent, the Hill would po, nr po bnel:. to the Council of .Stntc, nnd 
only liecome low in the form there finnlly piven to it. 


(f) Gfnrrnl /’n‘nri;,fc.< o/ hjirlalh't irrorrdurr. 

Tlie penernl principlei of the lepidntivo proec<ltiro proi>oscel nro i 
thnt. in the r.nte of nil rove certificated fepielntion, tlic Arill of (lie non- 
oftieinl inenil>cre of Ijoth elinmlK-rr token lopetlicr phould prcvnil, while 
in the cn-e of certificated lepiplntion. the Council of .‘^tntc rhould ho the 
finnl nuthority. 

(rf) l'o\rrT o/ /)i'."')fu/ion ninf of Af-itnl, DifalhiraiicJ-, dc, 

Tlie Covrtnor Clencrnl phonld have power nt any time to dipsolvo 
the lyyi-lniive Af'cnihly, the Council of State or lioth bodiot. TIic 
Gottmor General nnd the ,‘wcrctary of State naturally retain tlicir cxist- 
inp jxiwerF of nrrent, rcpern-ntiou nnd diiallownncc to all Acts of the Indian 
lepi'-lntore. 

(e) Fifcal Irgifhlion. 

Fiscal lepidation will be Hibject to the procedure recommended in 
resjiecl of Government Bills. Tlie budget will bo introduced into tlio 
Af'cmbly, but tlio Ap'^mbly will not vote it. Resolutions upon budget 
matters nnd upon nil other questions whether moved in the jVsscmbly or 
in the Council of State will continue to be advisory in character. 

(/) Standing CommiUcts. 

Standing Committees, drawn jointly from the Assembly nnd from 
the Council of State, should play, so for ns possible under the circum- 
Btanccs, a similar part to thnt suggested in the case of the Standing Com- 
mittees in the provincial legislatures. 

[g) Quutims. 

Any member of cither House might bo entitled to ask supple- 
mentary questions. The Governor General should not disallow a question 
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on the ground that it cannot be answered consistently with the public 
interest, but power is stiU to be retained to disallow a question on the 
ground that the putting of it is inconsistent with the puhho interest. 

The Phin't Coukcjil. 

His Majesty may be asked to be pleased to approve the institu- 
tion of a Privy Council in India. Appointments to be made by His 
Majesty for life ; and such appointments to be confined to those, whether 
ofiBcials or non-olBcials, from British India and from the Native States, 
who had won real distinction, or occupied the higher offices. The Privy 
CouncU’s office would be to advise the Governor General when he saw fit 
to consult it, on matters of policy and administration. 

Future Progress. 

Equally with the Provincial Machinery the Central Machinery 
wiU he subjected to periodical revision by the Commission approved by 
Parliament. 

D. — ^Tee PiDiA Office. 

General. 

Since His Majesty’s Government have declared their poh'cy of 
developing responsible institutions in India, Parliament must be asked 
to set certain boimds to its own responsibility for the internal administra- 
tion of the country. 

(a) In transferred matters. 

It should be laid down broadly that in respect of all matters in 
which responsibility is entrusted to representative bodies in India, Par- 
liament must be prepared to forego the exercise of its own powers of 
control, and this process must continue ns responsibihty in the provinces, 
and eventually in the Government of India itself, gradually developes. 
Parliament cEumot retain the control of matters which it has deliberately 
delegated to representative bodies in India. 

(6) In reserved matters. 

While in reserved subjects there caimot be any abandonment by 
Ptirliament of ultimate powers of control, there should be such delegation 
of financial and administrative authority as wifi leave the Gfovernment of 
India free, and enable it to leave the provincial Governments free, to 
work with the expedition that is desirable. A wider discretion should be 
left to the Governor General in Council : and certain matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be referred to the Secretary of 
State for information. It is hoped that Parliament will authorise the 
Secretary of State to divest himself of the control over the Government 
of India in certain matters, even though thero continue to be the concern 
of official governments. 
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(&) Standing Committee of the Council. 

The Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a- 
small Standing Committee to which the Viceroy or the Pohtical Depart- 
ment might refer matters of custom and usage affecting the States. 

CoMMISSIOKS OF ENQUIRY. 

Should dispute arise between two or more States, or between a 
State and Government, the Viceroy might appoint a Commission of 
enquiry to report upon the matter in dispute. Such a Commission might 
be composed of a judicial officer of rank not less than a High Court Judge, 
and one nominee of each of the parties concerned. 

In the case of misconduct, matters might be referred by the 
Viceroy to a Commission appointed to advise him. Such a Commission 
should ordinarily consist of five members, including a High Court Judge, 
and two Ruling Princes. 


Joint Delibesations. 

With the establishment of a Council of Princes, of a Council of 
State, and of a Privy Council, the machinery will exist for bringing the 
senatorial institutions of British India more closely into touchwith Rulers 
of the Indian States. The Viceroy, when he thought fit, might arrange for 
joint deliberation and discussion between the Council of State and the 
Council of Princes, and might invite members of the Council of Princes 
to serve on Committees of the Privy CounciL 

F. — ^The Public Services. 

Oeneral. 

The policy of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration was placed in the forefront of the announcement of 
August 20. The characteristics which have enabled the services to confer 
benefits upon India in the past, must be adequately maintained in the 
future ; and the solution lies in recruiting year by year such a number of 
Indians os the existing members of the services will be able to train in 
on adequate manner and inspire with the spirit of the whole. 

Appointments ore to be made to all branches of the public service 
without racial distinction. 

For all public services, for which there is a system of recruitment 
in England open to Indians and Europeans alike, there must be a system 
of appointment in India. 


The Civil Service. 

It is suggested that thirty-three per cent, of the superior posts 
should bo recruited for in India, and that this percentage should bo 
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iiicrr.’'‘i't\ l>y oiir< i\ml rv linlf per mil. nimunlly.iinfil (lio ])oriwlic cominis- 
Fiv'ii i** wliirh will rr-rxniniw Oin whole Hohjoct. A ro-mijuBl- 

iiirnt of the rnlr.i of p^y niul jH'HFion ih rfeoiiimondwl. 

Otiii;!’. .Si;nvi( i;<5. 

Tlirto rhouW Ik' o fixed jH'rcrntn"f' iiirroasiiiR nnmmlly of rccnitl- 
mrnl in Indin. TIub jn'rocnln^o will not 1h' nnifonn for nil b r\ncc» ns 
the pnrtirulnr lifvirc'; mniit doprnd n]>on 1 licit (list inclivo clmr cfcrislics 
find fiiiirtions. An in tin' rn'-o of the Civil .Service, n rc-ndjustincnf of tlio 
rntes of )vsy nnd pension is rmnninciuled. 

Tin; Aumv. 

nie pTMitinR of n consider nide nuinher of King’n Commipslons to 
Indinns is recoininendcd. Rnee Blioiild no more constifuto n bnr to pro- 
motions ill the Army Ihnn it does in (lie Civil .Service. 

ti. — iNDr.BTiiins .\Ni) TAnirin. 

Tlie projKisrvIs Iny strcM upon tlio necessity for Government notion 
in developing the resources of the country, nnd for the recognition 
by Goveniment ((f the necessity for n fonvnnl industrinl jKilicy. Tlio 
extent nnd form of .'stnte nssistnnee will doubtless lie detormined bj’ tlio 
refornieel fJowmiuents of the future, hnving the ndvicc of the Induatrinl 
Cointnission l>eforc them, nnd with due refcrenco to Imiicrinl interests. 


II. — CONCT.UDINO Nott. 

Tho Rcncml principle kept in mind in framing these proposals has 
been the progressive realisation of responsible government. The arrange- 
ments contemplated by these proposals are admittedly transitional. They 
arc to be open to revision. The proposals themselves are tentative. They 
are now open to discussion. 



APPENDIX III. 

The Indian Industrial Commission. 

Its Repobt Summaeised. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, whioh has been sitting for 
the last two years under the Chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland, K-C.S.I., 
has been issued. Before summarising the Report it is important to 
note that the constructive proposals depend on the acceptance of two 
principles : — (1) that in future Government must play an active part in 
the industrial development of the country, with the aim of making India 
more self-contained in respect of men and material, and (2) that it is 
impossihle for Government to undertake that part, unless provided with 
adequate administrative equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific 
and technical advice. 

With these principles in mind, it will be convenient first to glance at 
the a dminis trative machinery which the Commission proposes and then 
to examine the work which it is intended to do. The administrative 
proposals include the creation of Imperial and Provincial departments of 
Industries and of an Imperial Industrial Service. The Imperial depart- 
ment would bo in charge of a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
assisted by a Board of three members entitled the Indian Industries 
Board, and be responsible for the industrial policy of Government and the 
inauguration and carrying out of a uniform programme of industrial de- 
velopment throughout the country. The actual administrative work 
would be almost entirely decentralised and would devolve on Local Gov- 
ernments. The performance of these duties would necessitate the employ- 
ment of a large stafi of officers whose qualifications would primarily 
depend upon a knowledge of mechanical engineering ; and the formation 
of an Imperial Industrial Service is suggest^ in order to safeguard Gov- 
ernment against the dangers and difficulties of casual recruiting. This 
service would consist mainly of mechanical engineers and engineering 
technologists, the majority of whom would be employed under the Local 
Governments. The headquarters of the Department and of the Board 
should be with the Government of India. 

The provincial departments would be administered by Directors of 
Industries, assisted by specialists and technical advisors who would usually 
be seconded from imperial services for work tmder the Local Government. 
A provincial Director would thus be able to develop the industries of his 
province with the help of competent engineers and scientists. He would 

( 208 ) 
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l-r wlvi^'^1 )._v n jirovinrial lio.-vrtl <'f Intlii'-trio.". minfMi'-cfl mninlv of non- 
ni.d lir lu'M tlu' ix’*-! of n S’rcrctnry to Govcninicnl to 

rfx'iiTo oxj'oiliti'nir- niiil rflcvtivi' ifr'-pritch of worl:. 

It )Kor jfinnhit to ron'idrr ilio vork Avliicli this orgniiisotion is to 
t.im* oHt nntl thi' rol'.ititions of fmlm vliirli niKh'r r.'-'ciilmf a policy of 
or;i\c iiiti -rMiitioo <.n tlic jvitt of (Jovrninif'iit in the indtislrinl ofTnirs of 
th- eoiintry. llie rh-xi^IiT^ of the ItejKirl cleol with Iiidinns nn indus- 
trisl cninlry, ler j re nit jxi'ition and her jKitriitinlilicA llicy rhow how 
little the tnrvrrh of ii’.'xlem indtit-try hn« nffeeletl the preot bulk of tlic 
Indi.sn j-i] nl.ition. whirh remains engTo>-.>.o<l in ngricnlttire, winning n 
hire nib i'tMwe from the mil hy nntiqnnte<l incthods of cnltivntion. 
Snell el, mice ^ ns Imve been MToiiphf in nirni nrens are the cfic-cis of ceono- 
mic rather than of indnslrial evolution. In rertnin centres the proprass 
of Western indiotri.al imth'xls is di-icniible; and a nnndicr of tlicsc nro 
dr'eTilxs! in order to pre iiit a picture of the conditions under which 
indu-tries me earriiel on, attrnlion licinp drawn to tlio shortage and to 
the penrml ineflirietiry of Indian lalmiir and to the lack of an indigenous 
suiserviMUg ngeney. I’roixisals are made for the I>c1tcr exploitation of 
tie' forc'ts and fisheries. In disrus'inp tiie industrial deficiencies of 
India, the ltri»irt shows how tinequnl tho development of our industrial 
system lias hren. Money lias hcon invcstetl in commerce rather than 
industries, and only those industries have been taken up wliich appeared 
to offer safe and easy profits. I’rcviotis to tlio war, too rc.ady reUnneo 
was placet! on inijiorts from OTcrsc.a«, mid this habit was fostered hi’ the 
Govennnent practice of purchasing stores in England. India produces 
nearly all the raw materials necessary for the requirements of a modem 
community ; hut is unable to mnnufncturo many of tho articles and 
materials ciisonfial alike in times of pc.ace and avar. For instance, her 
great Ic-vtile industries arc dependent upon supplies of unported machinery 
and would have to shut down if command of the seas were lost. It is 
'dtal, therefore, for Government to ensure the establishment in India of 
tho'o industries whose absence exposes us to grave danger in event of 
war. Tlic Report advocates llic introduction of modem methods of agri- 
culture, and in particular of labour-saving machinery. Greater efficiency 
in cultivation and in preparing produce for the market would follow, 
laliour now wnstcfully employed would be set free for industries, and the 
establishment of shops for tho manufacture and repair of machinery would 
lead to the grorvth of a liuge engineering industry. After examining tho 
resources for generating power, tho Report says the coal of India is 
generally of a poor quality and tho radius within which it can be economi- 
cally is accordingly limited. Moreover, the extension of mctal- 

lur^cal industries already started involves a sovoro attack on our visible 
supplies of coking coah The Commission recommends a special survey 
of the coal position in India, Tho oil fields of Burma are being rapidly 
drained and no others of equal value have been proved. Wind power is 
too intermittent for industrial use. Attention should be directed to more 
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economical methods of using -wood fuel, and new materials for industrial 
alcohol should bo investigated. Tho haniessuig of wnfer power appars, 
hoAvcver, to afford a more reliable Honreo of cnergj', especially with a anew 
to the development of thermo-electric indimlries ; and Government is 
urgently enjoined to undertahe a iiydrogr.aphic survey in ortler to delcr- 
minc the places which offer possibilities for the cstabli'-hment of hydro- 
electric installations. 

The next chapters deal with "Tlic Indian in Indnsirit?.’' Tlicy dis- 
cuss mc.asures designed to improve the ofi'iciency of fho Indian artis-an 
and to cncourago the educated Indian to take part in industrial enter- 
prise. It is shown that tho relative lomifcss of w.agcs piid to Indian 
labour is countcr-balancetl by tbe comjearativo inefficiency of the indivi- 
dual Indian workman. Tiic Commission na-agns tlircc causes for this 
inefficiency, x'iz., the nbscjice of education, tbe prevailing low standard of 
comfort and the effects of prcvcntiblcdLseasc. Tlic Commission expresses 
itself in favour of universal primary cduc.ation, but considers tiiat it would 
be unfair and unjust to imfwsc upon employers tins duty, wliich dca'olvcs 
rather upon the State and loc.al authoritic-s. But education of a tcchnic.al 
kind is also required, and the method of instruction to be followed ariU 
vary for workers in organised and for workers in cott.ago industries, fho 
latter of whom, it may be remarked, considerably exceed the former in 
numbers. For cottage industries the Commission projKises an effieient 
system of education in industrial schools administer^ l)y head masters 
with practical knowledge of the indiLstrics taught, and controlled by the 
Departments of Industries. Tho extension of marketuig f.acililics must 
go hand in hand witli the tcacliing of improved processes. In the case of 
organised industries mcclianical engineering is taken as a ta’pic.al instance, 
and tho proposals include the establishment of a sj'stcm of organised 
apprenticeship for a period of fow or five years, with practical tr.aining 
in the workshops and theoretical instruction in attached tcachuig in- 
stitutions. 

Tho Commission places better housing in the forefront of its recom- 
mendations to raise tho standard of comfort of tho Indian artisan. Subject 
to certain safeguards, Govommont should use its powers under the Land 
Acquisition Act to acquire sites for industrial dwellings, and land so 
acquired should be b nsed to employers on easy terms. Special remedies 
are proposed in tho case of Bombay, whore tbe problems of congestion 
are unique. General measures of welfare work among factory employes 
are also suggested, and special attention should bo j>aid to tho improve- 
ment of pubUo health. Tho elimination of such diseases ns hookworm, 
and malaria, which are prevalent almost overywhero in India, would add 
enormously to the productive capacity of tho Indian labourer. 

Tbe general aversion from industrial pursuits of tho educated Indian 
is ascribed to hereditary predisposition accentuated by an unpractical 
system of education. A complete revolution in tho existing methods of 
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training is proposed. Por manipulative industries, sueh as mechanical 
engineering, an apprenticeship system similar to that suggested for 
artisans should bo adopted. The youth who aspires to become a 
foreman or an engineer, must loam to take off bis coat at the start and 
should servo a term of apprenticeship in the workshops, supplemented by 
courses of theoretical instruction. At the conclusion of this period of 
training ho may bo allowed to specialise in particular subjects. For non- 
manipulntivo or operative industries, on the other hand, the teaching 
institution should bo the main training ground, though practical experi- 
ence is also necessary. Special proposals are made for commercial and 
mining education ; and the future establishment of two imperial coUegos 
is adumbrated, one for the highest grade of engineering and the other 
for metallurgy. To ensure the maintenance of close relations between 
the training institutions and the world of industry, the general control of 
technical education should bo transferred to the Department of Industries. 

The remaining chapters of the Eoport deal more specifically with 
Government intervention in industries. Government climg long to the 
tradition of laissez faire in industrial matters ; but when in recent years 
it attempted to play a more active part in industrial development, its 
efforts were rendered futile by the absence of scientific and technical advice 
to assist it in estimating the value of industrial propositions and by the 
lack of any sxiitable agency to carry out approved proposals. To remedy 
the first of those defects, a reorganization of the existing soiontifio services 
is advocated, in such a way as to unite in imperial services, classified 
according to soionco subjects, all the scattered workers now engaged in 
the provinces on isolated tasks. Rules are suggested to govern the 
relations between the members of those services and private industrialists 
socking advice. The situation of research institutes and the conditions 
and terms of employment of these services are questions for the decision 
of which the Commission considers that the appointment of a special 
committee is necessary. 

The administrative machinery wth which Government must bo equip- 
ped and some of the functions which that machinery will enable it to per- 
form have already been described ; but there are many other directions 
in which the development of industries can bo stunulatod. Useful and 
up-to-date information on commercial and industrial matters is essentia] 
both for Government and for private merchants and industrialists. A 
scheme is propounded for collecting such information and for making it 
available to the public through officers of the Department of rndnsfri(^ 
The purchase of Government stores in the past has boon conducted in 
such a way as to handicap Indian manufacturers in competing for orders 
and to retard industrial development in India. The Commission proposes 
that the Department of Industries should bo in charge of this work and 
that orders should not be placed with the Stores Department of the India 
Office until the manufacturing capabilities of India have first been 
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enunciate^ principlca in accordanco with -whioii Govi'niirnnt tnighf mns- 
pulsorilr nequire bitM for indn'^trinl undertahingd ; in ftnot!;rr. tin; varioM 
methods iij' which Government mipiii render direct technical aid to in- 
dnstrici arc cxplainecl. The Connnie-ion considers tint orrlinarily 
Government itself should tindcrlahc manufartnrinp operations ciilv for 
the prCKluclion of lethal munitions. The administration of the J’oihw 
Acts, the ilining Rules and the Electricity Act, the cmploaTncni of jail 
labour, the prevention of adnltcration, patents and the registration of 
business names, of trade marks and of partner-hips, r.ro matters which 
are specifically dealt with. In the opinion of the Comnii— ion the com- 
pulsory registration of p-artnerships is practicable, and the question should 
bo examined by Government uith a view to legislation. 

Industrial co-operation is discussed with refoTcncc to small and cottage 
industries; and the vc.vcd quc.stion of tlio efieets of railway rates on 
indnstrics is considered. The Conimh-sion thinlcs that retiuced rates to 
and from ports have been prejudicial to industrial development and that 
the position requires careful examination with a view to the removal of 
existing anomalies. In particul.ar it should bo possible to incrcaso the 
rates on raw produce for c.xport and on imi>orts other than machinery 
and stores for indnstrial use. The addition of a commercial member to 
the Railway Board and the better representation of commercial and 
industrial intercsis at the Railw.ay Conference would help to scctirc a 
more equable system of rating. The improvement of waterways and the 
formation of a Waterways Trust at C.aloutt.a arc also proposed. 

The Commission lays emphasis on the disorganbation of Indian capita] 
and its shyness in coming forward for indnstrial development. There is 
no lack of money in the country, yet the industrialist cannot obtain the 
use of it except on terms so exorbitant ns to devour .a large part’ of his 
profits. There is a crying necessity for the extension of banking faeflities 
in the mofossil. The Commission is disposed to favour the establishment 
of an industrial bank or banks ; but it considers that the appointment of 
an expert committee is necessary to deal with this subject and asks Gov- 
ernment to take action at an e.arly date. As an ‘ interim ’ measure, a 
scheme is propounded for the provision of enrrent finance to middle-class 
industrialists, by which the banks would open cash credits in favour of 
applicants approved by the Department of Industries on the gnaranfec 
of Government. Various other methods of financial assistance by 
Government are suggested, in particular the provision of plant for Email 
and cottage industries on the hire-purchase system. 

To sum up, the Commission finds that India is a country rich in raw 
materials and in industrial possibilities, but poor in manufacturing aocom-' 
pUsbment. The deficiencies in her indnstrial system are such as to render 
her liable to foreign penetration in time of peace and to scrions dangers 
in time of war. Her labour is inefiScient, but for this reason capable of 
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vast improvement. She relies almost entirely on foreign eonrccs for fore- 
men and Kupen'tors ; and lier inlcttigcnliia have yet to dovclopo a right 
tradition of induKtriulism. Her storas of money lie inert and idle. The 
necessity of sconring the economic safety of the country and the inability 
of the jwoplc to secure it -n-ithout the co-operation and stimulation of 
Uovemraent impose, therefore, on Government a policy of energetic inter- 
vention in industrial affairs ; and to discharge the mtdtifarious activities 
which this policy demands. Government must be provided with a suitable 
industrial equipment in the form of imperial and provincial departments of 
Industries. 

The recurring cost of the proposals is estimated at £570,000 ; they 
involve a capital expondituro of £1 million, mainly on educational 
institutions, and a further capital outlay of £444,000 is anticipated 
for future developments. The Commission considers that this expendi- 
Inro may be worked up to at the end ol a period of 7 years. 
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